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PREFACE. 

Wb have all of us, in the coarse of onr lifers 
journeys, sometimes liyed for a little while in 
places which were wearisome and monotonons 
to ns at the time ; which had little to attract or 
to interest ; we may have left them without re- 
gret, never even wishing to return. But yet, 
as we have traveled away, we may have found 
that, through some subtle and unconscious at- 
traction, sights, sounds, and peculiarities which 
we thought we had scarcely noticed, seem to 
be repeating themselves in our brains ; the at- 
mosphere of the place seems to be haunting us, 
as though unwilling to let us escape. And this 
peculiar distinctness and vividness does not ap- 
pear to wear out with time and distance. The 
pictures are like those of a magic-lantern, and 
come suddenly out of the dimness and darkness, 
starting into life when the lamp is lighted by 
some chance association, so clearly and sharply 
defined and colored that we can scarcely believe 
that they are only reflections from old slides 
which have been lying in our store for years past 

The slides upon which this little history is 
painted, somewhat rudely and roughly, have 
come fiom Petitport, in Normandy, a dull little 
fishing town upon the coast. It stands almost 
opposite to Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. The 
I^ce is quite xminteresting, the district is not 



beautiful, but broad, and fertile, and tad, and 
pleasant together. The conntry folks are high- 
spirited and sometimes gay, but usually grave, 
as people are who live by the sea. They are a 
well-grown, stately race, good-mannered, ready 
and shrewd in their talk and their dealings ; 
they are willing to make friends, but they are 
at the same time reserved and careful of what 
they say. English people are littie known at 
Petitport— one or two had staid at the Ch&tean 
de Tracy '* dans le temps,** they told me, for 
Madame herself was of English parentage, and 
so was Madame Fontaine who married from 
there. But the strangers who came to lodge in 
the place for the sake of the sea-bathing and the 
fine sands were from Caen and Bayeux for the 
most part, and only remained daring a week or 
two. 

Except just on fHe-days and while the bath- 
ing-time lasted, eveiy thing was very still at 
Petitport. Sometimes all the men would go 
away together in their boats, leaving the women 
and children alone in the village. I was there 
after the bathing-season was over, and before 
the first fishing-fleet left The fishermen's wives 
were all busy preparing provisions, making ready, 
sewing at warm clothes, and helping U> mend 
the nets before their husbands' departure. I 
could see them hard at work through the open 
doors as I walked up the steep littie village 
street 

There is a precipitous path at the farther end 
of the village which leads down to the beach 
below. One comes to it by some steps which 
descend along the side of a smart little house 
built on the very edge of the cliflf— a "chalet" 
they call it It has many windows and weath- 
er-cocks, and muslin curtains and wooden bal- 
conies, and there is a sort of embankment or 
terrace-walk half way to the sea. This was 
Madame Fontaine's ch&let, the people told me 
— ^her husband had left it to her in his last will 
and testament — but she did not inhabit it. I 
had never seen any one come out of the place 
except once a fiercely-capped maid-servant with 
beetie brows, who went climbing up the hUl be^ 
yond the ch&let, and finally disappeared over ite 
crest. It seemed as if the maid and the house 
were destined to be blown right away in time ; 
all tfie winds came rushing across the fields and 
the country, and beating against the hill-side^ 
and it was a battle to reach the steps which led 
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down to the quiet below. A wide sea ia hear- 
ing and flashing at one's feet, as one descends 
the steep ; the boats lie like specks on the shin- 
gle; birdl^fe^ "flying irii^dft^awii ttslow one*s 
feet, and the fashing jMVnd^cjpthe^de seems to 
fill the .air.. Whftn I reached the' f<)Ot of the 
cliff ar.lasC^jrioQkea abqpit for pome ])lace to 
rest. ' A'yoVmg'cdnkbTifofiattir was* skting not 
far off on the side of a boat — a shabby old boat 
it was, fhll of water, and sand, and sea-weed, 
with a patch of deal in its old brown coat. I 
was tired, and I went and sat down too. 

The woman did not look round or make any 
morement, and remiuned quite still, a quiet fig- 
ure against the long line <^ coast, staring at the 
receding tide. Some sailors not far off were 
shouting to one another, and busy with a fishing- 
smack which they had dragged up high and dry 
and safe firom the water. Presently one of the 
men came plodding up over the shingle, and I 
asked him if he wanted his boat 

" Even if I wanted it, I should not think of 
disturbing yon and llademoiselle Reine,** an- 
swered the old fellow. He had a kindly puz- 
zled weather-beaten face. ** Bemain, remain," 
he said. 

*'H^ huh I" shouted his companions, filing 
off, ' * come and eat.'* But he paid no attention 
to their call, and went on talking. He had 
been out all liight, but he had only caught cut- 
tle-fish, he told me. They were not good to eat 
— they required so much beating before they 
could be cooked. They seize the boats with 
their long straggling legs . . . **Did I hear 
of their clutching hold of poor old Nanon Le- 
febvre the other day, when she was setting her 
nets? Mademoiselle Beine could tell me the 
long and the short of it, for she was on the spot 
and called for help." 

** And yon came and killed the beast, and 
there was an end of it," said Mademoiselle 
Beine, shortly, glancing round with a pair of 
flashing bright eyes, and then turning her back 
upon us once more. 

Hers was a striking and heroic type of phys- 
iognomy. She interested me then, as she has 
done ever since that day. There was some- 
thing fierce, bright, good-humored about her. 
There was heart, and strength, and sentiment 
in her face— so I thought, at least, as she fiashed 
round upon us. It is a rare comlnnation, for 
women are not often both gentle and strong. 
ShQ had turned her back again, however, and I 
went on talking to the old sailor. Had he had 
a good season — had he been fortunate in his 
fishing? 

A strange doubting look came into his face, 
and he spoke very slowly. "I have read in 
the Holy Gospels, " he said, turning his cap 
round in his hands, <*that when St. Peter and 
his companions were commanded to let down 
their nets, they inclosed such a multitude of 
fishes that their nets brake. I am sorry that 
the time for miracles is past. I have often 
caught fish, but my nets have never yet broken 
from the quantity they contained.*' 



'<Tou are all preparing to start for Dieppe ?" 
I said, to change the subject. 

'*We go in a day or two,** he answered ; 
'* perhaps a hundred boats will be starting. 
We go here, we go there — ^may be at a league's 
distance. It is curious to see. We are drift- 
ing about; we ask one another, *Hast thou 
found the herring?' and we answer, * No ! there 
is no sign ;' and perhaps at last some one sajs, 
'It is at such and such a pkce.' We hare 
landmarics. We have one at Asnelles, for in- 
stance,** and he pointed to the glittering distant 
Tillage on the tongue of land which jutted into 
the sea at the horizon. * ' And then it happens, *' 
said the old fellow, " that all of a sudden we 
come upon what we are searching for . . . We 
have enough then, for we find them dose-pack- 
ed together like this;" and he pressed his two 
brown hands against one another. 

''And is not that a miracle to satisfy yon, 
Christopher Lefebvre?** said the woman, speak- 
ing in a deep sweet voice, with a strange ring- 
ing chord in it, and once more flashing round. 

'' Ah ! mademoiselle,'* he said, quite seriously, j 
'* they are but herrings. Kow St. Peter caught 
trout in his nets. I saw that in the picture 
which you showed me last Easter, when I went 
up to Tracy. I am only a rough man,** he 
went on, speaking to me again. ''I can't 
speak like those smart gentlemen from Paris, 
who make ' calembours,* and who have been to 
college ; you must forgive me if I have offended 
you, or said any thing wrongly. I have onlj 
been to one school at our little village ; I leamt 
what I could there . . ." 

'* And to that other school, Christophe," said 
the deep voice again ; and the young woman 
pointed to the sea. 

Then he brightened up. ''There, indeed^ X 
have leamt a great many things, and I defy any 
one of those fine gentlemen to teach me a sin* 
gle fact regarding it.** i 

'' And yet there are some of them — of the ' 
fine gentlemen, as you call them," she said, 
looking him full in the fisce, '' who are not out 
of place on board a boat, as you ought to know 
well enough." 

Lefebvre shrugged his shoulders. "Mon- j 
sieur Bichard," he said, ''and M. de Tracy 
too, they liked being on board, and were not 
afraid of a wetting. Monsieur Fontaine, pauvro 
homme, it was not courage he wanted. Vous 
n*avez pas tort. Mademoiselle Beine. Permit 
me to ask you if you have had news lately of 
the widow? She is a good and pretty person'* 
(he said to me), "and we of the country all 
like her." 

"She is good and pretty, as you say,** an- 
swered the young woman, shortly. "You ask 
me for news, Christophe. I had some news of - 
her this moniing; Madame Fontune is going 
to be married again.*' And then suddenly turn- 
ing away, Mademoiselle Beine rose abruptly » 
from her seat and walked across the sands out: 
toward the <!ti8tant sea. 
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CHAPTER L 

ADI£U, CRASMAMT PATS. 

Five o'clock on a fine Sandaj — western 
light Btreaming along the shore, low cliffs 
stretching away on either side, with tufted grass- 
es and thin straggling flowers growing from the 
loose arid soil — far-away promontories, flashing 
and distant shores, which the tides have not yet 
overlapped, all shining in the sun. The waves 
swell steadily inward, the foam sparkles where 
the ripples meet the sands. 

The horizon is solemn dark hlae, hat a great 
streak of light crosses the sea ; three white sails 
gleam, so do the white caps of the peasant-wom- 
en, and the wings of the sea-gulls as they go 
swimming through the air. 

Holiday people are out in their Sunday 
clothes. . They go strolling along the shore, or 
bathing and screaming to each other in the wa- 
ters. The countrymen wear their blue smocks 
of a darker blue than the sea, and they walk by 
their wives and sweethearts in their gay-colored 
Sunday petticoats. A priest goes by ; a grand 
lady in frills, yellow shoes, red jacket, fly-away 
hat^ and a cane. Her husband is also in scar- 
let and yellow. Then come more women and 
Normandy caps flapping, gossiping together, and 
baskets and babies, and huge umbrellas. A 
figure, harlequin-like, all stripes and long legs, 
suddenly darts from behind a rock, and frisks 
into the water, followed by a dog barking furi- 
ously. More priests go by from the seminary at 
Asnelles. Then perhaps a sister of charity, with 
her large flat shoes, accompanied by two grand- 
looking bonnets. 

I believe M. le Sous-pr^fet himself had been 
seen on the sands that afternoon by Marion, by 
Isabeau, by Madame Potier, and all the village, 
in short. M. le Maire had also been remarked 
walking with the English gentlemen from the 
chateau ; one pair of eyes watched the two cu- 
riously as they went by. The little English- 
man was sauntering in his odd loose clothes; 
Monsieur Fontaine, the maire, tripping beside 
him with short, quick militaiy steps, neat gai- 
ters, a cane, thread gloves, and a curly-rimmed 
Panama hat. M. Fontaine was the taller of 
the two, but the Englishman seemed to keep 
ahead somehow, although he only sauntered and 
dragged one leg lazily after the other. Pret- 
tier, the inn-keeper, had been parading up and 
down all the afternoon with his rieh and hideous 
bride. She went mincing along, with, a parasol, 
and mittens, and gold earrings, and a great gold 
ring on her fore finger, and a Paris cap stuck 
over with pins and orange-flowers. She looked 
daggers at Reino Chrdtien, who had scorned Pd- 
lottier, and boxed his great red ears, it was said, 
earrings and all. As for Heine, she marched 
past the couple in her Normandy peasant dress, 
with its beautiful old laces and gold ornaments, 
looking straight before her, as she took the arm 
of her grandfather, the old fanner from Tracy. 

Besides all these grown-up people there comes 
occasionally a little flying squadron of boys and 



girls, rushing along, tumbling down, shouting 
and screaming at the pitch of their voices, to the 
scandal of the other children who are better 
brought up, and who are soberly trotting in 
their small bourrelets, and bibs and blouses, by 
the side of their Others and mothers. The ba- 
bies are the solemnest and the funniest of all, 
as they stare at the sea and the company from 
their tight maillots or cocoons. 

The country folks meet, greet one another 
cheerfully, and pa|^ with signs and jokes ; the 
bathetB go on shouting and beating the water ; 
the lights dance. In the distance, across the 
sands, you see the figures walking leisurely 
homeward before the tide overtakes them ; the 
sky gleams whiter and whiter at the horizon, 
and bluer and more blue behind the arid grasses 
that fringe the overhanging edge of the cliffs. 

Four or five little boys come running up one 
by one, handkerehief- flying umbrella -bearer 
ahead to the martial sound of a penny trumpet. 

The little captain pursues them breathless 
and exhausted, brandishing his sword in an 
agony of command. ''Soldats," he says, ad- 
dressing his refractory troops, "soldats, souve- 
nez-vous qu*il ne fiiut jamais courrir. Soldats, 
ne courrez pas, je vous en prrrrie — nne, deux, 
trois,** and away they mareh to the relief of a 
sand fort which is being attacked by the sea. 
And so the day goes on, and the children play 

Among fche waste and Imnber of the ihore. 
Hard coils of oordftge, awaithy fiaUng-netfl, 
Anchon of nuty fluke, and boats updrawn ; 

and while they build ** their castles of dissolr- 
ing sand to watch them overflow,'* the air, and 
the sounds, and the eolora in which all these 
people are moving seem to grow clearer and 
clearer ; you can see the countxy people clam- 
bering the clifis behind the village, and hear the 
voices and the laughter of the groups assembled 
on the embanked nuurket-place. And mean- 
while M. le Maire and the Englishman are 
walking slowly along the sands toward Tracy, 
with long grotesque shadows lengthening as the 
sun begins to set. 

" I hope you will revisit our little town be- 
fore long,** M. Fontaine was politely remarking 
to his companion. *'I hear that you start to- 
morrow, and that Madame do Tracy accompa- 
nies you." 

**My aunt declares she can not possibly go 
alone," said the Englishman, shrugging his 
shoulders, and speaking in veiy good French fbr 
an Englishman, ** or I should have been glad 
to stay another week." 

"You have not yet visited the oyster-park at 
Courseulles," said M. le Maire, looking con- 
cerned. " It is a pity that yon depart so soon." 

"I am very unfortmiate to miss such a 
chance," said the Englishman, smiUng. 

The Maire of Petitport seemed to think this 
a most natural regret. *^ CouxseuUes is a deep- 
ly interesting spot," he said. " Strangers trav. 
el from far to visit it You have nothing of 
the sort in your country, I believe. You would 
sec the education of the oyster there brought to 
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its highest point of perfection. They are most 
intelligent animals^ I am assured ; one wonld 
not have imagined it. Yon would see them 
sorted out according to size, in commodious 
tanks. Every yariety is there — from enormous 
patriarchal oysters to little bahy ones, en maillot^ 
I may say. The returns are enormous, I be- 
liere. And then you have such a fine air at 
Coursenllcs; magnificent plains — a vast hori- 
zon — no trees, nothing to interrupt the coup- 
d'oeil. The effect of the moon shining on the 
marshes and the establishment is reaiOj strik- 
ing." 

** I think old Chretien has a share in the con- 
cern," said the Englishman. 

" J^ademoiselle Beine and her gnndfather 
are very reserved upon the subject, and I hare 
never been able to ascertain exactly what their 
yearly percentage amounts to," said Fontaine, 
confidentially holding up one thin hand. "I 
know that she drives over once a month in her 
spring-cart to superintend the affairs. She is a 
person, as you are aware, of great method and 
order; and, indeed, in affairs, it is absolutely 
necessary.** 

" She seems to manage the fann vexy fairly," 
said the other. ** Old Chretien is a stupid old 
fellow, always drinking cider ; he don't seem to 
do much else." 

''Alas! no, "replied Fontaine. ''I look upon 
drunkenness as a real misfortune. He has told 
me in confidence that he can not exist without 
the stimulant of cider. Even Mademoiselle 
Beine can not persuade him to abandon it." 

^'I can not imagine any body having any dif- 
ficulty in refraining from cider," said the other, 
smiling again. " She was good to give me some 
the other day, with soupe aux choux; and I 
confess — " 

" Comment, Monsieur Butler ! Ton do not 
like our cider ?" said the maire, looking quite 
surprised. *' It is because you have the taste 
of your ' potter' still in your mouth. Come back 
to us, and I promise to convert you." 

** Very well, that is a bargain,** said Butler, 
looking about him a little distractedly. Ma- 
dame Pelottier, who happened to be passing, 
imagined that he was admiring her elegance. 
She drew herself up^ stuck out her fore finger, 
and bowed. The maire, with a brisk glissade, 
returned the salute. 

''I sometimes ask," Fontaine remarked, as 
ho replaced his curly-rimmed hat, '* how that ex- 
cellent fellow, F^ottier, can have married him- 
self with that monstrous person. She brought 
him, it is true, an excellent dot and a good con- 
nection at Caen, also at Bayeux; but in his 
place nothing would have persuaded me to unite 
myself with a young lady so disgracious and ill- 
brought-up." 

" Then you have thought of marrying again ?" 
asked Butler, glancing at the spruce figure be- 
side him. 

The maire looked conscious, and buttoned his 
coat. " I once contemplated some proposals,** 
he said, ''to a person who was well off, and 



who might have made an amiable mother to wj 
child, but the affair came to nothing. I do not 
mind telling you it was Mademoiselle Chretaes 
herself that I had in view. After all, whj 
should I many? Hein? My good motbcr 
takes care of my little son ; my father-in-law ia 
much attached to him ; I have an excellent cu- 
sini^, entirely devoted to our family — ^you know 
Justine ? Sometimes,** said M. Fontaine, gaz- 
ing at the sea, " a vague feeling comes over me 
that if I could find a suitable person, life might 
appear less monotonous, more interestini?. I 
should feel more gay, in better spirits, with the 
society of an agreeable companion. These an 
mere reveries, the emotions of a poetie ima^na- 
tion ; for where am I to find the person ?'* 

"Is there much difficulty?" said Biitki; 
amused. 

"I do not generally mention it, but I do not 
mind telling you," said M. le Maire, "tiiat ov 
family, through misfortunes — by the stupidity 
of some, the ill conduct of others^ no longer 
holds the place in society to which it is entitled. 
But I do not forget that I belong to an ancsxent 
race. I would wish for a certain refinement in 
my future companion which I can not discover 
among the ladies of the vicinity. There is noth- 
ing to suit me at Bayeux ; at Caen I may possi- 
bly discover what I require. I shall certainly 
make inquiries on my next visit.*' 

" And so yon did not arrange matters with 
Mademoiselle Beine?" said the Englishman. 

" Steps were taken,** M. Fontaine replied* 
mysteriously nodding his head, "but withoot 
any resolt. I, for one, do not regret it. Witli 
all her excellent qualities and her good blood 
— ^her mother was of a noble house, we all know 
— ^there is a certain abruptness — in a word. 
Mademoiselle Beine is somewhat bourgeoise in 
her manner, and I am not sorry- that the transac- 
tion fell through. Old F^ Chretien required 
me to produce a sum out of all reason. Nei- 
ther he nor Mademoiselle Beine were in the 
least accomodating"— Ha, Madame Michaud — 
Madame I '* a bow, a flourish of the Panama to a 
stout old lady with a clean cap and a parasoL 
The maire had held Butler fast for the last hour, 
and might have gone on chattering indefinitelj, 
if the Englishman, seeing him involved with his 
new friend, had not pulled out his watch and 
escaped, saying he must go home. The main 
took a disconsolate leave. Nemesis, in the 
shape of Madame Michaud, with some wrong;s 
and a great deal to say about them, had over- 
taken Monsieur le Maire and held him fast pris- 
oner, while Bichard Butler marched off with 
that odd sauntering walk of his, and made the 
best of his way to the chateau. 

He tramped along the foot of the cliff, crunch- 
ing over seapweed, and stones, and mussel-sheila. 
He passed old Nanette Lefebvre trimming her 
nets, sitting in a heap on the sand. With her 
bare legs in huge wooden sabots, and her petti-- 
coats tucked up. Though it was a fete-day, 
the old fish-wife could not afford to miss her 
chance of a borme axibainc, "J*allons mettre 
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mes filets ^ la basse mar^," said Nanon, quite 
contented. *' Je yoos sonhaite le bonso'ir, mon 
petit monsieur." Mr. Hook might haye made 
a pxetty sketch of the old brown face with the 
shiewd black eyes, and the white coif, of the 
crisp rocks, the blue sea, and the tattered striped 
petticoat A peculiar brightness and clearness 
of atmosphere is like a vambh to the live pic- 
tures one meets with at every turn on the shores 
yonder. The colors are fainter and brighter 
than in Elngland, the backgrounds lie flat, undi- 
yersified, scantily broken by trees, but the fig- 
ures stand out in pale relief, with a grace, an 
unconscious pastoral sentiment which is almost 
unknown among us. Hare we not outgrown 
the charm of tradition, old songs and saws, and 
ways and appliances, national dress, and simple 
country life ? Faded, battered wire bonnets ; 
vulgarity, millinery, affectation, parasols, crino- 
lines — it seems strange that such things should 
HO surely supersede in time all the dear and 
touching relics of the by-going still life of our 
ancestors. Perhaps a day will come when the 
old charm will exorcise the land again, bringing 
back its songs and rural poetry, its grace and 
yanishing sentiment. 

It almost appears as if consciousness destroy- 
ed and blighted whateyer it laid itt fatal hand 
upon. We have all learned to love and admire 
art in our daily life, and to look for it here and 
there; but as we look, somehow, and as we ex- 
claim, Hero or there behold it ! the fairies van- 
ish, the birds fly away, the tranquil silence is 
broken, the simple unconsciousness is gone for- 
ever, and you suddenly awake from your pleas- 
ant dream. A ruin inclosed by a wall and 
viewed with a ticket ; a model old woman in a 
sham rustic cottage at the park gate ; even the 
red cloaks of the village children which the lady 
at the hall brought down from Marshall and 
Snellgrove's, when she was in town last Tues- 
day — all these only become scenes in a panto- 
mime somehow. In these days, one is so used 
to sham and imitation, and Brummagem, that 
when by chance one comes to the real thing, it 
is hard to believe in it. At least so Butler 
thought as he trudged along. 

Presently he began to climb the cliff, and he 
reached the top at last with the great fields and 
the sea on either side, and the fresh breezes 
blowing. Ho did not go into the village, but 
turned straight off and strode up the hill. He 
passed groups all along the road, resting or plod- 
ding through the dust. The west was all aglow 
with sunset, great ranges of dond-mountains 
were coming from a distance and hanging over- 
head in the sky. He beheld fiery lakes, calm 
seas, wonderful countries. He could see land, 
and sky, and sea glowing for miles and miles in 
wreathing vapors of loveliest tint, and golden sun- 
floods. Butler trudged along, admiring, won- 
dering, and at the same time with his head full 
of one thing and another. 

He was loth enough to go, but there was no 
help for it. He had been in scrapes and troub- 
les at home, and had come away for a change, 



and now he felt he should get into a scrape if 
he staid, and they had sent for him home again. 
His uncle, Charles Butler, had paid his debts 
once more, and his uncle Hervey had written 
him a lofty and discursive epistle conveying his 
forgiveness, desiring him to come back to his 
work and his studio. His aunt, Madame de 
Tracy, announced that she would accompany 
him to England, spend a short time with her 
two brothers, and make the way smooth for her 
nephew. Biadame de Tracy had but ten fin- 
gers, but if she had possessed twenty she would 
have wished to make use of each one of them in 
that culinary process to which the old proverb 
alludes. Her efforts had never been successful 
as far as Butler was concerned. 

Dick, as his firiends call him, had been cursed 
with a facility for getting into scrapes all his 
lifetime. He had an odd fi9intasti<^ mind, which 
had come to him no one knew how or why. 
He was sensitive, artistic, appreciative. He was 
vain and diffident ; he was generous and self- 
ish ; he was waim-hearted, and yet he was too 
much a man of the world not to have been some- 
what tainted by its ways. Like other and bet- 
ter men, Dick's tastes were with the aristocracy, 
his sympathies with the people. He was not 
strong enough to carry out his own theories, 
though he could propound them very eloquent- 
ly, in a gentle drawling voice, not unpleasant 
to listen to. He was impressionable enough to 
be easily'talked over and persuaded for a time, 
but there was with it all a fund of secret obsti- 
nacy and determination which would suddenly 
reassert itself, at inconvenient moments some- 
times. In that last scrape of his, Dick having 
first got deeply into debt, in a moment of aber- 
ration had proposed to a very plain but good-na- 
tured young lady with a great deal of money. 
He had made the ofier at the instigation of Ms 
relations, and to quiet them and deliver himself 
from their persecutions, and he then behaved 
shamefully, as it is called, for he was no sooner 
accepted, to his surprise and consternation, than 
he wrote a very humble but explicit note to the 
heiress, telling her that the thing was impossi- 
ble. That she must forgive him if she could, 
but he felt that the mercenary motives which 
had induced him to come forward were so un- 
worthy of her and of himself, that the only 
course remaining to him was to confess his 
meanness and to throw himself upon her good- 
nature. Poor Dickl the storm which broke 
upon his curly head was a terrible one. He 
had fled in alarm. 

His curly head had stood him in stead of 
many a better quality ; his confidence and good 
manners had helped him out of many a well- 
deserved scrape, but he was certainly no sinewy 
hero, no giant, no Titan, like those who have 
lately revisited the earth — (and the circulating 
libraries, to their very great advantage and im- 
provement). So far he was effeminate that he 
had great quickness of perception, that he was 
enthusiastic and self-indulgent, and shrunk 
tfovg^'^iu for himself or for others. He had 
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been petted and spoiled in his jonth, and he 
might have been a mere puppet and walking 
gentleman to this day, if it had not been for 
that possession, that odd little craze in his mind 
which seemed to bring him to life somehow, 
and force him into independence and self-deni- 
al ; and Charles Bntfor, his eldest nncle, nsed 
to make jokes at him, or occasionallj burst out 
in a fume when Dick gravely assured him he 
believed himself possessed, and unaccountable 
for his actions. But, for all his vexation, the 
old man could not resist the young fellow's 
handsome face, and his honest, unaffiscted ways, 
and his cleverness, and his droll conceit^ and 
humility, and grateful ingratitude, so to speak. 
His scrapes, after all, were thoughtless, not 
wicked ones, and 00 old Butler paid and paid, 
and preached a little, and jibed a great deal, 
and offered hkn regular employment, but Dick 
would not be regularly employed, would not be 
helped, would not be made angry; it seemed 
all in vain to try to influence him. 

" If your pictures were worth the canvas," 
the old man would say, ** I should be only too 
thankful to see you so harmlessly occupied ; but 
what is t]iis violet female biting an orange and 
standing with her toes turned in and her elbows 
turned out ? P. B. B's. I have no patience 
with the nonsense. Pray, were Sir Joshua, 
and Lawrence, and Gainsborough, and Romney 
before Baphael or after? and could they paint 
a pretty woman, or could they not?*' 

" They could paint in their way^** Dick would 
answer, twirling his mustache, " and I, proba^ 
bly, can appreciate them better than yon can, 
sir. Ton haven't read my article in the Art 
Meview, 1 see." And then the two would talk 
away at one another for an hour or more. It 
all ended in Dick going his own way, wasting 
his time, throwing away opportunities, picking 
up shreds that he seemed to have thrown away, 
making friends wherever he went with the chil- 
dren of light or of darkness, as the case miebtbe. 

As Dick walked along the high road to Tracy 
this afternoon, he replied to one greeting and 
another: good-humored-looking women, step- 
ping out by their men-companions, grinned and 
nodded to him as they passed on ; children trot- 
ting along the road cried out ** Bon-soir" in the 
true Normandy sing-song. Butler occasionally 
interrupted his somewhat remorseful medita- 
tions to reply to them. " What a fool he was ! " 
he was thinking Alas ! this is often what people 
are thinking as they walk for a little way alone 
along the high road of life. How he had wasted 
his youth, his time, his chances. Here he was, 
at eight-and-twenty, a loiterer in the race. He 
had tried hard enough at times, but life had 
gone wrong with him somehow. * * Why was he 
always in trouble?" poor Butler asked himself; 
* * dissatisfied, out of pocket and temper ? Why 
was he unhappy now when matters were begin- 
ning to brighten, and one more chance offered 
itself for him to retrieve the past ?*^ He had a 
terror lest the ftiture should only be a repetition 
of times gone by — thoughtless imprudence, idle- 



ness, recklessness. He thought if he could turn 
his back upon it all, and take up a new life un- 
der another name; he would be well content — 
if he could put on a blouse and dig in the fields 
like these sunburnt fellows, and forget all cares, 
and anxieties, and perplexities in hard physical 
labor and fiitigue. A foolish, passionate long- 
ing for the simpler forms of life had come over 
him of late. He was sick of cities, of men, of 
fine ladies, of unsuccessful efforts, of constant 
disappointment and failure. He, was tired of 
being tired, and of the problems' of daily life 
which haunted and perplexed him. Here, per- 
haps, he might be at peace, living from day to 
day, and from hour to hour. 

And yet he felt that the best and truest part 
of him, such as it was, was given to his art, and 
that he would sacrifice every thing, every hope 
for better things, if he sacrificed to weariness, to 
laziness — to a fancy — what he would not give up 
for expediency and success. He was no genins, 
he could not look for any brilliant future ; he 
was discouraged and out of heart. He blinked 
with his short-sighted eyes across the countiy 
toward a hollow far away, where a farmste^ 
was nestling ; he could see the tall roof gleam- 
ing among the trees and the stacks. How loA 
he was to go. He imagined himself driving cat- 
tle to market along the dusty roads ; bargain- 
ing, hiring laborers, digging drains, tossing hay 
into carts ; training fruit-trees, working in the 
fields. It was an absurdity, and Butler sighed, 
for he knew it was absurd. He must go whether 
he would or not ; he had seen the last of the place 
and the people in it ; he had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of good and of evil ; it was too late ; he 
could not be Adam living with his Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. It was a garden full of ap- 
ples, bounteous, fruitful, which was spread ooi 
before him, stretching from the lilac hills all 
down to the sea, but it was not the Garden of 
Eden. Had Eve bright, quick brown eyes, But- 
ler wondered ? did she come and go busily ? did 
she make ciders and salads, and light fires of 
dried sticks in the evenings? Did she careful- 
ly pick up the fruit that fell to the ground and 
store it away ? did she pull flowers to decorate 
her bower with, and feed the young heifers with 
leaves out of her hand ? Did she scatter grain 
for the fowls of the air? did she call all the ani- 
mals by their names, and fondle them with her 
pretty slim fingers? did she, when they had been 
turned out of Paradise, weave garments for her- 
self and for Adam with a spinning-wheel, as 
Butler had seen the women use in these parts ? 
Had she a sweet odd voice, with a sort of chord 
in it ? Dick sighed again, and walked on qnick- 
ly, watching a great cloud-ship high overhead. 
And as he walked, writing his cares with his 
footsteps on the dust, as Carlyle says somewhere, 
a cart which had been jolting up the hill -side 
passed him on the road. 

It was full of country people : a young man 
with a flower stuck into bis cap was driving, 
an old man was sitting beside him. Inside the 
cart were three women and some children. One 
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litde fellow was leaning right ofer, blowing a 
big trumpet and holding a flag. The other 
children were waving branches and palling at a 
garland of vine^leaves, of which one end was 
dragging ; baskets were slnng to the shaft be- 
low; two dogs were following and barking; 
while the people in the cart were chanting a 
sort of choms as they went jolting along the road. 
Thej sang while the children wared their 
branches in accompaniment. It looked like a 
christening party, with the white ribbons and 
flowers. One of the joang women held a little 
vrhite babj in her arms ; another sat as if she 
was in a boat, holding fast a prettjr little curly- 
headed girl, while the other arm dropped loose- 
ly oTcr the side. 

As the cart jogged past him, the children 
recognized Butler, who was well known to them, 
and they began to call to him and to wave their 
toys to attract his attention. The two men took 
off their caps, the women nodded, and went on 
Flinging ; all except the young woman who had 
lM.u:n leaning back — she looked up, smiled, and 
made the little girl next her kiss her hand to the 
wayfarer. 
i **Good-by, Beine," said Butler, in English, 
starting forward. ' * Pm going to-morrow. ** 

Seine, jogging away, did not seem to under- 
stand what he said. She stretched out her long 
neck, half turned to the others, then looked back 
- again at Dick. The other two women did not 
; heed her, but went on shrilly chanting — 

Si le chemin nous ennnle 
L'uB k rautre noua botroiu 1 

And a second verse — 

Void tow gens de oonrtge 
Leflqnelfl a'en yont en voyage 
Josque par-de-I& dee monta 
Falre ce p^l6rlnage. 
Tons boiie nons ne ponvoiu. 

Que la boateille on n'oubUe. 

En regrettant Nonnandle, 

En r^rettant .... 

went the chorus, with the men*s voices joining 
in. There was a sudden decline in the hil^ 
and the horses that had been going slowly be- 
fore set off at a trot. Beine was still leaning 
back and looking after Butler. Dick never turn- 
ed his Inad as he walked quietly on toward 
Tracy. It seemed to him as if the sun had set 
suddenly, and that a cold east wind was coming 
up from the sea. 

The cart jogged off toward the farmstead 
which Dick had seen nestling among the trees 
— ^Dick went on his road through the growing 
dusk. About half an hour later, Madame Mi- 
chaud, belated and in a great burry, drove past 
him in her little open gig ; she pulled up, how- 
ever, to ofier him a lift, which Butler declined 
with thanks. 

The road makes a sudden turn about a mile 
before you reach the chateau, and Dick could 
perceive the glow of the windows of the old 
place already beginning to light up. Ho could 
also see a distant speck of light in the plain, 
shining through darker shadow. Had Beine 
reached home, he wondered ? was that the flare 
of the Cobsa blaze through the open door of the 



dwelling, or the lamp placed in the window as a 
signal to Dominic and her grandfather that the 
supper was ready? "It is as well I am go- 
ing to-morrow,'' Butler ruefully thought once 
more. 

It was almost dark by the time ho reached 
the iron gate of the Chftteau de Tracy, where 
his dinner was cooking, and his French rehi- 
tions were awaiting his return. They were sit- 
ting out — dusky forms of aunts and cousins— on 
chain and benches, upon the terrace in front of 
the old place, enjoying the evening breeze, iiresh 
though it was. English people would have hud- 
dled into cloaks and bonnets, or gathered round 
close up to the wood-fire in the great bare saloon 
on a night like this ; but French people are less 
cautious and chilly than we are, and indeed there 
are no insidious damps lurking in the keen dry 
atmosphere of Normandy, no hidden dangers to 
fear as with us. To-night the mansarde win- 
dows in the high roof, the little narrow windows 
in the turret, and many of the shuttered case- 
ments down below were lighted up brightly. 
The old house looked more cheerful than in the 
daytime, when to English eyes a certain mouldi- 
ness and neglect seemed to hang about the place. 
Persons passing by at night, when the lamps 
were lighted, travelers in the diligence from Ba- 
yeux, and other wayfarers sometimes noticed 
the old chateau blazing by the roadside, and 
speculated dimly — as people do when they see 
signs of an unknown life — as to what sort of 
people were living, what sort of a history was 
passing, behind the grey walls. There would 
be voices on the terrace, music coming from the 
open windows. The servants clustering round 
the gates, after their work was over, would greet 
the driven of the passing vehicles. As the dil- 
igence pulled up, something would be handed 
down, or some one would get out of the interior, 
and vanish into this unknown existence — the 
chcerfixl voices would exchange good -nights. 
. . . When Bichard Butler first came he ar- 
rived by this very Bayeux diligence, and he was 
interested and amused as he would have been 
by a scene at the play. 

It was by this same Bayeux diligence that he 
started early the next morning after his walk 
along the cliff. Madame de Tracy, who always 
wanted other people to alter their plans sudden- 
ly at the last moment, and for no particular rea- 
son, had endeavored to persuade her nephew to 
put off his departure for twenty-four hours. But 
Dick was uneasy, and anxious to be off. He bad 
made up his mind that it was best to go, and 
this waiting about and lingering was miserable 
work. Besides, he had received a letter from a 
friend, who was looking out for him at a certain 
shabby little hotel at Caen, well known to them 
both. Dick told his aunt that he would stay 
there and wait until she came the next day, bnt 
that he should leave Trecy by the first diligence 
in the morning; and for once he spoke as if he 
meant what he said. 

And so it was settled, and Bichard packed up 
his picture overnight, and went off at seven 
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o'clock, ivithoat his breakfast, in the rattling lit- 
tle diligence. An unexpected pleasnrs was in 
store for him. He fonnd M. Fontaine already 
seated within it, tightly wedged between two 
farmers* wives, who were going to market with 
their big baskets and nmbrellas, and their gold 
earrings and banded o^w. M. k Maire was go- 
ing into Bayeuz, "pour affaire^" he informed the 
company. Bat lUchard Butler was silent, and 
little inclined for the conyersation which H. Fon- 
taine tried to keep up as well as he conld throngh 
the handles of the baskets with his English finend, 
with the other occupants of the vehicle, and with 
the ladies on his right and his left. He suited 
his subjects to his auditory. He asked Madame 
Kicholas if she was going to the £air at Creuil- 
ly, and if she had reason to believe that there 
would be as much amusement there this year as 
the last. "He talked to Madame Binand of the 
concert in the charch the week before, and of 
Uie sum which M. le Cur^ had cleared by the 
entertainment. To Dick he observed, in alln- 
sion to his intended journey, "What a wonder- 
ful power is le steam ! You can, if you choose, 
dine at Paris to-night, and break£ut in London 
to-morrow morning. What should we do," ask- 
ed Fontaine, '* without the aid of this useful 
and surprising invention ?*' 

*'£h bieni moi qui vons parle. Monsieur le 
Maire," said Madame Binand; '*! have never 
yet been in one of those machines h vapeur, nor 
do I ever desire to go. Binand, he went up to 
Paris last harvest-time, and he came back, sure 
enough. But I don't like them," said Madame 
Binand, shaking her head, and showing her 
white teeth. 

Madame Binand was a Conservative. She 
was very stout, and wore a high cap with big 
flaps that were somewhat out of date. Madame 
Nicholas was a bright, lively little woman, with 
a great store of peaches in her basket^ a crino- 
line, a Paris cap, and all the latest innovations. 

They went on slowly climbing the hill for 
some time, and as they turned a comer, Dick 
caught one more sight of Petitport, all white 
against the blue sea, and very distinct in the 
early morning light. Then the diligence rdled 
on more quickly, and the great towers of Ba- 
yeux Cathedral came rising across the plain. 
Butler looked back again and again, but he 
could see the village no more. What was the 
charm which attracted him so strangely to the 
poor little place? he asked himself. Did he 
love the country for its own sake, or only for 
the sake of the people he left there? But the 
diligence was iMinging and rattling over the. 
Bayeux stones by this time, and it was no use 
asking himself any more questions. 

** Monsieur," solemnly said Madame Binaud, 
as she and her fneod prepared to get down, 
'' je vous souhaite un bon voyage." 

'<Bon jour, messieurs I" said Madame Nich- 
olas, cheerfully, while M. Fontaine carefully 
handed out the ladies' baskets and umbrellas, 
and a pair of sabots belonging to Madame Bi- 
naud. 



The maire himself descended at the banker^ 
It was an old-fashioned porte-oochdre, leading 
into a sunny, deserted court-yard. M. Fontaine 
stood in the doorway. He was collecting his 
mind for one last parting efifort. *^My dear 
frenM good voyage," he said in English, wav- 
ing his Panama, as Dick drove off to the station. 

M. Fontaine accomplished his business, and 
jogged back to Petitport in the diligence that 
evening, once more in company with Madame 
Binand, and Madame Nicholas, who had dis- 
posed of her peaches. 

'^n est gentil, le petit Monsieur Anglais," 
said Madame Nicholas. "Anglais, Allemand; 
c'est la mtee chose, n'est-ce pas. Monsieur 
Fontaine ?" 

" Not at all, not at all ; the nations are en- 
tirely distinct," says Fontaine, delighted to have 
an opportunity of exhibiting his varied informa- 
tion before the passengers. 

'^ I should like to know where he has got to 
by this time," said Madame Binaud, solemnly 
nodding her stupid old head. 

Dick is only a very little way off, sitting upon' 
a pile, and saying fiirewell for a time to tht/ 
country he loves. '* Adieu, charmant pays de 
France," he is whistling somewhat dolefully. 

There is a river, and some people are sitting 
on some logs of wood which have been left lying 
along the embankment, there is a dying son* 
streak in the west, and the stars are qnietljr 
brightening overhead. 

The water reflects the sunstreak and the 
keels of the ships which are moored to the quai. 
Beyond the quai the river flows across a plain, 
through gray and twilight mystery toward Paris 
with its domes and triumphal arches miles and 
miles away. Here, against the golden>Ta«Iied 
background, crowd masts, and spires, and gable* 
roofs like those of a goblin city, and casements 
from which the lights of the old town are begin, 
ning to shine and to be reflected in the water. 

The old town whose lights are kindling is 
Caen, in Normandy. The people who are sit- 
ting on the logs are some country folks, and two 
English travelers who have strolled out with 
their cigars after dinner. 

It seems a favorite hour with the Caennoia ; 
many townsfolk are out and about. They have 
done their day's work, their suppers are getting 
ready by the gleaming gable lights, and before 
going in to eat, to rest, to sleep, they come to 
breathe the cool air, to look at the shipping, to 
peer down into the dark waters, and to stroll 
under the trees of the Cours. The avenues 
gloom damp, and dark, and vaporous in the 
twilight, but one can imagine some natures lik- 
ing to walk under trees at night and to listen to 
the dreary chirping of the crickets. For En- 
glish people who have trees and shady groves at 
home, there are other things to do at Caen be- 
sides strolling along the dark Cours. There 
are the qnais, and the quaint old courts and 
open squares, and the bnsy old streets all alight 
and full of life. They go climbing, descending. 
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ascending with gables and corners, where shrines 
are and turrets with weather-cocks, and bits of 
rag hanging from upper windows ; canred lin- 
tels, hei^ peeping from the high casements, 
voices calling, pigeons flying and perching, flow- 
ers hanging from topmost stories, and then orer 
all these the upward spires and the iyy-grown 
towers of the old castle standing on the hill, 
and down below crumbling Boman walls and 
green moats all luxuriant with autumn gar- 
lands* All day long the bright Norman sky 
had been shining upon the gardens and hill- 
sides, and between the carved stones, and para- 
pets, and high roofs of the city. 

lUchard Butler had been wandering about 
all the afternoon in this pleasant confusion of 
sight, and sound, and bright color. He had 
missed the friend he expected to meet, but this 
did not greatly affect him, for he knew he would 
turn up that night at the hotel — at the table- 
d*h6te most likdy; and, in the mean time, 
waiulering round and about, stopping at every 
cori:cr, looking into every church, noting the 
bright pictures, framed as it were in the arches, 
staring op at tiie gables, at the quaint wares in 
the shops; making mental notes of one kind 
and another, which might be useful some day — 
he had spent a tranquil solitaiy afternoon. He 
had seen a score of subjects : once, sitting on a 
bench in one of the churches, a side door had 
opened, and with a sudden flood of light from 
a green conrt^yard outside, an old bent wom- 
an came in, carrying great bunches of flowers. 
She came slowly out of the sunlight, and went 
with dragging step to the altar of the beautiful 
white Vinsin where the tapers were burning. 
And then she placed the flowers on the altar 
and crept away. Here was a subject, Butler 
thought, and he tried to discover why it affected 
him ? A pretty young girl tripping in, blush- 
ing with her offering and her petition, would 
not have touched him as did the sight of this 
lonely and aged woman, coming sadly along 
with her fresh wreaths and nosegays. Poor 
soul! what can she have to pray for? '*Her 
flowers should be withered immortelles," he 
thought, but the combinations of real life do 
not pose for effisct, and the simple, natural in- 
congrnitiea of every day are more harmonious 
than any compositions or allusions, no matter 
how elaborate. Butler (bought of Uhland*s 
chaplet, ''£s pflfickte bliimlein minnigfidt," 
and taking out his note-book he wrote down, 

< < Old people*s petitions, St. 6. 4 o'clock. Of- 
fering np flowers, old woman blue petticoat, 
white stripe. Pointed Gothic doorway, light 
from 1 to r through Bed St. glass. Uhland." 

The next place into which he strolled was a 
deserted little court of exchange, silentj^nd ten- 
antless, though the great busy street rolled by 
only A few score yards away. There were stat- 
ues in florid niches, windows behind, a wonder 
of carved stonework, of pillars, of polished stems 
I and brackets. It was a silent little nook, with 
I the deep sky shining overhead, and the great 
I black shadows striking and marking out the love- 



ly ornaments which patient hands had carved 
and traced upon the stone. It was all very sym- 
pathetic and resting to his mind. It was like 
the conversation of a friend, who sometimes 
listens, sometimes discourses, saying all sorts of 
pleasant things ; suggesting, turning your own 
dull and wearied thoughts into new ideas, bright- 
ening as you brighten, interesting you, leading 
you away from the worn-out old dangerous paths 
where yon were stumbling and struggling, and 
np and down which you had been wandering as 
if bewitched. 

Dick went back to the table-d*h6te at five 
o'clock, and desired the waiter to keep a vacant 
seat beside him. Before the soupe had been 
handed round, another young man, not unlike 
Dick in manner, but taller and better looking, 
came strolling in, and with a nod and a smile, 
and a shake of the hand, sat down beside him. 

"Where have yon been ?*• said Dick. 

" Looking for you,** said the other. "Brit- 
tany — that sort of thing. Have you got on with 
your picture ?** 

" Yes,** Butler answered, ** finished it and be- 
gun another. You know I*m on my way home. 
Better come too. Beamish, and help me to look 
after all my aunt's boxes." 

"Which aunt's boxes?" said Beamish, eager- 

" Not Mrs. Butler's," Dick answered, smiling. 
" But Catharine is flourishing — at least she was 
looking very pretty when I came away, and 
will, I have no doubt, be very glad to see mc 
again." 

And then, when dinner was over, and the 
odd-looking British couples had retired to their 
rooms, the two young men lighted their cigars, 
and strolled out across the Place together, went 
out and sat upon the log, until quite late at 
night, talking and smoking together in the quiet 
and darkness. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE TWO CATHABINES. 

These are some things dull, and shabby, and 
uninteresting to one person, which to another 
are all shining with a mysterious light and 
glamour of their own. A dingy London hall, 
with some hats on pegs, a broad staircase witli 
a faded blue and yellow Turkey carpet, occa- 
sionally a gloomy echoing of distant plates, and 
unseen pots and pans in the kitchens below ; a 
drawing-room np above, the piano which gives 
out the usual tunes over and over again, like a 
musical snuff-box ; the sofa, the table, the side- 
table, the paper-cutter, the Edinburgh, and the 
Oomhillf and the Saturday Review ; the usual 
mamma, with her lace cap, sitting on the sofa, 
the other lady at the writing-table, the young 
man just going away standing by the fireplace, 
the two young ladies sitting in the window with 
waves of crinoline and their heads dressed. 
The people outside the window passing, repass- 
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ing, and drlying throagh Eaton Square, the dis- 
tant, unnoticed drone of an organ, the steeple 
of St. Peter's Chorch. This one spot, so doll, 
so strange to Madame de Tracy after her own 
pleasant green pastures, so like a thousand oth- 
ers to a thousand other people, was so unlike to 
one poor little person I know of; its charm was 
so strange and so powerful that she could scarce- 
ly trust herself to think of it at one time. In 
after years she turned from the remembrance 
with a constant pain and effort, until at last by 
degrees the charm trareled elsewhere, and the 
sunlight lit up other places. 

My little person is only Miss George, a poor 
little twenty-year-old governess, part worried, 
part puzzled, part sad, and part happy too, for 
mere youth and good spirits. Ton can see it 
all in her round face, which brightens, changes, 
smiles, and saddens many times a day. She 
catches glimpses of the Paradise I hare been de- 
scribing as she runs up and down stairs in pur- 
suit of naughty, refractoiy Augusta, or dilatoiy 
little Sarah, or careless Lydia, who has lost her 
lesson, and her pinafore, and her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or of Algy, whose life bangs by a 
leather strap as he slides up and down the pre- 
cipitous banisters, and suspends himself from 
the landing by various contrivances of his own. 
'*What a noise those children are making," 
says the aunt, looking up from her letter to the 
mamma in the drawing-room. The young 
man -shuts the door as the little person goes 
past flying after Algy ; she captures him and 
brings him back, a sulky little prisoner, to the 
school-room on the stairs, where she herself, 
under the grand-sounding title of "governess," 
is a prisoner too. In this Domestic Bastile, 
with its ground-glass windows, from which es- 
cape is impossible — for they look into the areas 
deep down below, and into mews where there are 
horses and coachmen constantly passing — all t!ie 
ancient terrors and appliances are kept up. Sol- 
itary confinement, the Question by Torture (Pin- 
nock, Mangnall, etc., are the names given by the 
executioners to the various instruments). The 
thumb-screw stands in one comer of the room, 
with a stool which turns round and round, ac- 
cording to the length of the performer's legs ; a 
registry is kept of secret marks where the vari- 
ous crimes and offenses are noted down. Heavy 
fines are supposed to be levied; utter silence 
and implicit obedience are requested. But all 
this is only in theory after all ; the prisoners have 
conspired, mutinied, and carried every thing be- 
fore them since Miss George's dominion set in. 
She presides in her official chair by the ta- 
ble, with her work in her hand, looking very 
bright and pretty, and not in the least like a 
governess. All the things about her look like 
a school-room — the walls, and the maps, and 
the drugget, and the crumpled chintz. There 
are a few brown-paper books in the cases, and 
there is a worn-out table-cover on the table, 
and a blotted ink-stand. There are blots every 
where, indeed, inside the books, on the chairs, 
under the table, on the ceiling, where ingenious 
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•^879 ^th a squirt, has been able to write Ut 
initials and those of Miss Cornelia Boueboo, a 
former governess ; there are blots on the cldil* 
dren's fingers and elbows, and on Sarah's noK, 
and all over Augusta's exercise; only Mm 
George seems free iinom the prevailing epidemic. 

There she sits, poor little sonl ! round-faced, 
dark-eyed; laughing sometimes, and scoldiug 
at others; looking quite desperate very often, 
as her appealing glances are now cast at Algy, 
now at Augusta or Lydia, as the case mmy be. 
Little Sarah is always good and gives no trou- 
ble ; but the other three are silly children, aai 
tiresome occasionally. The governess is tcij 
young and silly, too, for her age, and quite mi. 
fitted for her situation. To-day the cfaildrai 
are especially lively and difficult to deal witk 
An aunt arriving in a cab, with a French maid 
with tall gray boxes; with chocolate in faer 
bag; with frizz curls and French boots, aad 
a fnnny*looking bonnet ; welcomings, embnh 
dngs, expeditions proposed ; Dick with a hag 
slung across his shoulder ; the spare room mads 
ready, a dinner-party to-morrow, the jHwty on 
Thursday, Augusta and Lydia to appear A 
breakfast in their afternoon dresses — (so Streat- 
ton, their mother's maid, had decreed) : all 
this is quite enough to excite such very excica* 
ble young people. Algy nearly dislocates er- 
ery joint in his body ; Augusta reads her his- 
tory in a loud, drawling voice, without paying 
attention to the stops, and longs to be grown up 
like Catharine and Georgie. Lydia ponders oa 
her aunt's attire, and composes rich toilets ia 
the air for herself, such as she should like is 
wear if she were married, and a French count- 
ess like her aunt Matilda. Sarah nibbles ber 
chocolate and learns her poetry distractedly; 
even Miss George finds it difficult to keep ay 
her interest in the battle of Tewkesbury which 
happened so many years ago, when all sorts 
of exciting things are going on at that rvr 
instant, perhaps, just outside the school- rcM»f 
door. ... 

There is a sound of rustling, of voices, of dis- 
cussion. Presently the mother's voice b raiaed 
above the rest. " Catharine, make haste ; the 
horses are here," she calls. 

Miss Greorge blushes up and says, with a little 
cough,'* Go on, my dear Grussie.*' 

** Kitty," cries another voice, ** don't forget 
to leave the note for Dick." 

And Miss George gives another little gn^ 
It is very foolish ; she does not know how foci- 
ish and how much she minds it, or I think she 
would try to struggle against the feeling. She, 
too, used to be called " Kitty," « Cathy, »• " Oath- 
arine,**once upon a time when she was scTen- 
teen. But that was three years ago, and no 
one ever says any thing but **Miss George" 
now, except Algy, who sometimes cries oat, 
''Hullo, George, you have got another new 
bonnet I" Even that is better than being a 
" Miss*' always, from one day's end to another, 
and from morning to night, poor little " George'* 
thinks. 
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All day long, it soems to her, outside the 
school-room door she hears roices calling — fift- 
there, mothers, brothers and sisters — 

** Catharine, the horees are here I Catha- 
rine, we are all waiting for yon I Catharine, 
some flowers hare come for yon!'* 

As I have said, the school-room was on the 
drawing-room stairs, and the children and the 
goYomess could hear all that passed. It did 
' seem a little hard sometimes that all the happi- 
ness and lore, and all the fan and delight of life, 
and the hope, and the care, and the protection, 
shoald be for one Catharine — all the hard work, 
and the struggles, and loneliness, and fKend- 
lessness for the other. Mnsic, bright days, 
pleasant talk, sympathy, pearls, turquoises, flow- 
ers, pretty things, beautiful dresses, for one — 
only slate-pencils scratching, monotony, silence, 
rules, rulers, ink-blots, unsatisfied longings, ill- 
written exercises, copy-books, thumbed-out dic- 
tionaries, for the other. There are days when 
Miss Geoige finds it Very hard to listen with 
lively interest to Augusta's reluctant account 
of the battle of Tewkesbury . The sun shines, 
the clock ticks, birds hop up on the window^ 
ledge, pens scratch on the paper, people come 
and talk outside the door, every thing happens 
to distract. Thoughts come buzzing and fan- 
cies bewilder. 

" That is Mr. Beamish's Toice,*' Lydia would 
say, picking up her ears. ''How often he 
•comes." 

"No, it is cousin Dick," said Augusta; *'he 
is going to ride out with them. Oh, how I wish 
they would take me too." 

" Go on, my dear, with your reading,*' says 
the governess, sternly. 

*< 'She advanced through the counties of 
Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, increasing 
hor aimy on each day's march,'" says the lit- 
tle lectresB, in a loud, disgusted voice ; '' * each 
day*9 . . . but was at last overtaken by the 
japid— the rapid and expeditious Edward—* " 

. '* It is Mr. Beamish, Miss George," said Lyd- 
ia, complacently. 

'' An4 then Mrs. Butler was heard through 
the keyhole, saying, *'We must dine at six 
o'clock, and mind yon bring Richard, M. Beam- 
ish. Tell him his aunt, Madame de Tracy, de- 
sires him to come.'* 

" Go on, my dear, "says Miss George. 

'"On the banks of the Severn,'" Augusta 
continues. And there the armies apparently 
come to a dead stop, for some one is heard to 
say something about ' ' the children too." 

"Certainly not," replies the mother's voice, 
and so Gnssie begins again in crestfallen tones : 

'* 'The Lancastrians were here totally de- 
feated. The Earl of Devonshire and Lord Wen- 
loc were killed on the field. The Duke of 
Somerset and about twenty other persons of 
distinction, having taken shelter in a church, 
were surrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded.'" 

"Miss George, have you ever seen an execu- 
tion ?" says Sarah. 



"/should like to see one," says Algy, in an 
off-hand way. " I shall get papa to take me, or 
cousin Dick. I'm sure he will, if I ask him.*' 

"You horrid children!" says Miss Geoi^; 
"how can you talk about such dreadful things. 
Please, dear Algy, do your sum, and don't draw 
blocks and heads. Gro on, Augusta." 

" ' Queen Margaret and her son were taken 
prisoners,' " said Augusta, " ' and brought to the 
king, who asked the prince, after an insulting 
manner, how he dared to invade his dominions. 

" ' The young prince, more mindful of his 
high birth than of his present fortune, replied 
that he came thither to claim his just inherit- 
ance ; the ungenerous Edward, insensible to pity, 
struck him on the face with his gauntlet'" — 
" Oh I" says Sarah, reproachfully — " * and the 
Dukes of Clarence and Glou — ' " But here the 
door opened, and instead of heroic and unfortu- 
nate princes, of kings savage^ and remorseless, 
of wicked uncles and fierce bearded barons, and 
heart-broken and desperate queens, a beautiful 
young lady came into the room in a riding-habit, 
smiling, with her gold hair in a net. This was poor 
Catharine's shadow, her namesake, the happy 
Catharine, who haunted, and vexed, and charm- 
ed her all at once, who stood in the open door- 
way, with all the sunshine behind her, and who 
was saying it was her birthday, and the litUe 
prisoners were to be set free. 

"You will be able to go and see your sisters. 
Miss George," Miss Butler says, smiling, for 
mamma is going to take the children out to lunch 
and for all the afternoon." 

. "And where are you going to? tell me, tell 
me, Kitty, please tell me," says Augusta, flinging 
her arms round her. 

" I am going to ride in the park with papa, 
and Georgie, and Mr. Beamish," said Catharine, 
"and this afternoon aunt Matilda wants us to 
go to Sydenham with her." 

"What fun you do have, to be sure I" said 
Augusta, with a long groan. 

And then one of the voices as usual cries, 
" Catharine, Catharine," from below, and smil- 
ing once more, and nodding to them, the girl 
runs down stairs into the hall, where her father 
and the others are waiting, impatient to ride 
away into the bright summer parks. 

The children went off much excited half an 
hour later, Augusta chattering, Lydia bustling 
and consequential, and carrying a bag; Algy 
indulging in various hops, jerks, and other gj^m- 
nastic signs of content ; Sarah saying little, but 
looking all round eyes and happiness. Lunch 
with their cousins — shopping with manuna — the 
Zoological Gardens—buns for the bears — ^nuts 
for the monkeys— there seemed to be no end of 
delights in store for them as they tripped down 
stairs all ribbon-ends and expectation. 

" Good-by, Miss Geoige," cried Lydia. 

"Good -by, horrid school -room," said Au- 
gusta. 

"I do so like going out with mammal wish 
I always did," said little Sarah. 

The children were not unkind, but they would 
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have naturally preferred feeding monkeys to do- 
ing long-division sams with an angel from heaven, 
and poor Catharine, who was only a mortal after 
all, wrinkled up her eyebrows and sighed. Bat 
her momentary ill-humor was gone in an instant. 
From her place on the landing she heard the 



lightful liberty before her. It was all sonny m 
silent. The pots and pans down below wetei 
rest for once, and hanging quietly upon tU 
pegs. The bedroom doors were open, the tx^ 
was empty; there was no one in the drawii| 
room when she looked in, only the sun betl^ 




start — the brief squabble with which children 
inyariably set off — the bland maternal inter- 
ference .... 

The carriage -wheels rolled away, the door 
closed, and Catharine found herself all alone in 
a great empty house, with an afternoon of de- 



upon the blinds and pouring in through the el 
servatory window. 

Catharine brought away a Tennyson airf 
Saturday Review, and came back into the schiii 
room again, and sat down upon the little shafi 
sofa. She was not long in making up her ml 
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as to what she should do with her precions boon 
of liberty. Her two little sisters filled every spare 
thought and moment in Catharine's busy life, 
and her poor little heart yearned toward the 
grim house in Kensington Sqoaie, with the five 
narrow windows, and the prim-looking wire- 
blinds, behind which Bo^ and Totty's early 
heads were bobbing at work and at play, as the 
case might be. 

As Catharine waited, resting in the school- 
room for a few minutes, she thought, with one 
more envious sigh, how die wished that she, too, 
had a large open cairiage to drive off in. She 
longed — it was silly enough — to be the happy, 
fortunate Catharine, instead of the hard-work- 
ing, neglected one. She thought how tired she 
was, and of the long, hot Kensington Bead; 
she thought of the other Catharine riding away 
through the Park, in her waving gray habit, 
under the bright green trees, with that kind, red- 
bearded llr. Beamish curvetting beside her. It 
is only an every-day story— one little pig goes to 
market, another stays at home. One eats bread 
and butter, another has none, and cries squeak, 
squeak, squeak. The clock struck one mean- 
while. It was no use going off to her sisters until 
after their dinner; luncheon was not ready yet, 
and Catharine threw herself down at fall length 
upon the sofa, and opened the paper she had 
brought off the drawing-room table. In at the 
window some sweet sultry summer air came 
blowing through a smutty lilac-tree. There was 
a clinking of pails and heavy footsteps. She read 
the review of a novel, of a new book of poetry, 
and then she turned to an essay. It was some- 
thing about women and manying, about feeble- 
ness and inaptitude, and missing their vocation ; 
about the just dislike of the world for the ^)ersons 
who could not conduce to its amusement or com- 
fort. -Catharine pushed it away impatiently. 
She did not want to read in black and white 
what sho knew so well already — ^what she had 
to its 'I always in the black and white of day 
an«.l ' t tdght — ^what with unconscious philoso- 
phy she tried so hard to ignore. 

A poor little thing, just beginning life with 
all the worlds and dreams of early youth in her 
heart, chafing, and piteoosly holding out her soft 
little hands against the stem laws of existence. 
Ko wonder she tamed from the hard sentences. 
Any body seeing the childish f&ce, the gentle lit- 
tle movements, the pretty little hands which had 
jnst flung the paper away, would have been 
Sony for her. Catharine did not look even her 
twenty years, for she was backward and scarcely 
fall-grown. She looked too young and too 
childish, one might have thought, to be sent 
out by fate and respectable references into the 
world. One might have thought that she 
should have had older and wiser heads to think 
for her, kind hands to pull her out of difficulties, 
kind hearts to cherish her. She should have 
been alternately scolded and taken for treats, 
like the children ; sent to bed early, set lessons 
to leara-— other than those hard ones which are 
taught with stripes, and learned only with pain- 
B 



fal effort. Thus, at least, it would have seemed 
to us small moralisers looking on from oar fan- 
cy-ware repositories, where right and wrong, and 
onghts, and shonld-have-beens, are taken down 
from the shelf and measured out so liberally to 
supply the demand. . . . Half a yard of favor 
for tl:ds person — three quarters of trimming for 
that one — slashings let into one surtout of which 
we do not happen to fancy the color— or, instead 
of slashings, loopholes, perhaps, neatly inserted 
into another; blue ribbons, gold cords and tas- 
sels, and rope-ends — there is no end to our stock, 
and the things we dispense as we will upon our 
imagiiuiry men and women : we give them out 
complacently and without hesitation, and we 
would fain bestow the same measure in like 
manner upon the living people we see all about 
us. But it is in vain we would measure out, dis- 
pense, approve, revoke. The fates roll on silent, 
immutable, carrying us and our various opinions 
along with them, and the oughts and shonlds, 
and praises and blamings, and the progress of 
events. 

There was a great deal of talking and discus- 
sion about little Catharine at one time — of course 
the family should have provided for the three 
girls ; her step-mother's relations ought to have 
adopted Catharine, since she had no relations of 
her own ; Mrs. Buckington was well-off; Lady 
Farebrother had more money than she knew 
what to do with ; but it all ended in the little 
step-sisters being put to school, and in Catha- 
rine obtaining an excellent situation through an 
advertisement in The Timet, She got sixty 
pounds a year, and as she owned the interest of 
a thousand pounds besides, she was rich for a 
governess. But then she helped to pay for her 
sisters* schooling. She could not bear them to 
go to the cheap and retired establishment Lady 
Farebrother had suggested. The aunts did not 
insist when Catharine offered to pay the differ- 
ence. People said it was a shame, bat only 
what might have been expected of such wor]()!/, 
pushing, disagreeable women as Mrs. Bucking- 
ton and her sister, and so the matter ended. 
And so little Catharine at nineteen set to work 
for herself. She came — a blushing, eager little 
thing—- to a certain house in Eaton Square to 
eam her own living, to help those who were 
most dear to her, to teach Mrs. Butler's children 
a great many things she had never learned her- 
self. What a strange new world it was ! of stir,, 
of hard work, of thoughts and feelings undreamt 
of in the quiet old days, before she left her 
home ; ranning in the garden, playing with her 
little sister in the old wainscoted hall— only yes- 
terday, so it appeared — adoring her step-mother, 
being naughty sometimes, being loved and happy 
always — this was all her experience; so small, 
so even, so quiet, that it seemed as though it 
might have lasted for years to conoe ; instead of 
which now already all was over, and the tran- 
qidl memories were haunting poor little Catha- 
rine as sadly as though they were of sorrow, of 
passion, of stirring events. 

She had staid in Eaton Place for a year and 
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more, depending for subsistence on her own ex- 
ertions, for sympathy on a dream or two, for 
love, and home, and family on two little school- 
^rls, whose pencil-notes she read over and over 
again on the many long days when she conld 
not fly off to Mrs. Martingale's school in Ken- 
sington Square to see two littl^ ugly girls, who 
would rush into the room and spring into her 
arms with as many jumps of delight as Algy him- 
self. Catharine used to tell them every thing, 
and depended upon them for advice and assist- 
ance in all her difficulties. She had a way of 
clinging to every support and outstretched hand 
which came in her road. She had lived too 
long with her step-mother not to have learned 
from her to trust and believe in every one who 
made any advance, or who seemed in the least 
inclined to be kind and helpful. If she had to 
pay' for this credulity, it is hard to say what 
price would be too great to give for it, it is worth 
in itself so much. Time after time, when any 
one spoke by chance a few good-natured words, 
and seemed to ask with some small interest how 
she was, how her sisters were, how she liked her 
situation, and so forth, her foolish little heart 
would leap with gratitadc. *' Here is a friend 
indeed," she would think to herself; '*! see it 
in her face, in his manner. Oh, how fortunate 
I am — how good people are." And then the 
^ood-natured person would go away and forget 
:ill about the little governess, unconscious of the 
biiter pang of longing disappointment he or she 
had inflicted. 

Meanwhile time went on : Catharine had 
worked very hard for many weeks, kept her 
temper, made the best of troublesome times, 
and struggled bravely in her small little feeble 
way, and she began to feel a little tired, as pco- 
(ile do sometimes, a little lonely and injured ; 
•iliQ was not quite so simple, cheery, unconscious, 
as 8h6 had been when she first came, and the 
\viay in which people change and fail under vex- 
ation and worry has- always seemed to me the 
>4ddest part of pain. The Butlers were very 
kind to her, but she lived by herself in the big 
lasy house, and if she dreamed and longed for 
companionship and sympathy that might not be 
i 1 ers, one can not blame her very harshly. Cath- 
nrine thought that it was because she was a gov- 
erness that such things were denied to her; she 
did not know then that to no one — neither to 
{:ovemesses, nor pupils, nor parents — ^is that full 
nnd entire sympathy given for which so many 
j/cople— women cspecially^-go seeking all their 
lives long. 

For all this discouraging doctrine, a happy 
^'oldcn hour came to the little weary Catharine 
i:i her/chool-room this afternoon. 

The sympathetic friend who conld rouse the 
downcast heart and understand its need, the 
mighty enchanter whose incantations could be- 
witch the wearied little spirit from every- day 
life and bondage, and set it free for a time, 
vf%8 at hand. Catharine opened the book she 
had brought, and immediately the spell began to 
'v:ork. Slie did not see herself, or her troubles, 



or the shabby school-room walls any more, 
suddenly there appeared King Arthur sit 
high in hall, holding his court at Gaerleon n 
Usk. It was Prince Geraint who issued fro 
world of wood, and, climbing upon a fair 
even ridge, a moment showed himself 
the sky. It was the little town gleaming; in 
long valley, and the white fortress and the < 
tie in decay ; and presently in the dreary oo 
yard it was some one singing as the sweet vi 
of a bird — ** Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel ; 
hoard is little, but our hearts are great.** • G 
arine read on, and Enid rode away all di 
in faded silk, and then Catharine went fall 
ing too, through many a woodland pass, 
swamps, and pools, and wilds, through 
castle halls, and out into the country once 
where phantom figures came and fell upon < 
niint. False Doorm, and Edryn, wild ISIoh 
on his black horse, like the thunder-cloud wk 
skirts are loosened by the rising storm 
shadowy arms struek without sound, clask 
in silence. Great fresh winds from a disli 
were blowing about the room; the metm 
musical tramp of the rhythm was ringing ia 
ears ; there was a sort of odd dazzle of su] 
of martial strains very distant; the wheel 
fortune was making a pumping noise in 
court of the castle outside ; and in the mi< 
it all the door opened, and some one — it 
have been Greraint — walked in. For a moa 
Catharine looked up, dreaming still. It « 
took an instant for her to be metamorphc 
into a governess once more. 

"They are all gone out, Mr. Butler," 
said. " Mr. and Miss Butler are riding to G 
Icon, but they will be back to lunch." 

Catharine, who had quite recovered her 
day composure, wondered why young Mr. ] 
lar smiled as he glanced at the little gi^een 
ume in her hand. He was not so good4ooik 
a man as Prince Geraint — he was not so 
or so big; he had fair curly hair, a sti 
nose, sleepy gray eyes, and a smart little 
tache. He was dressed like a young nu 
fashion, with a flower in his coat. 

" I am afraid I can't wait till they 
in,** Richard said. " Perhaps you would 
them know that it is to-morrow, not Thi 
I want them to drink tea at my place, and 
children too. Please tell them I shall be 
cessively disappointed if any body fails 
Good-rooming, Miss James," said Richard, 
fably, **I see you are reading my book 
Idylls." 

Butler ran down stairs, thinking as he 
" Why do people ever choose ugly govem^ 
My nunfs Miss James is a little dear. Ri 
to Caerleon. She didn't know what she 
saying. I should like to see my uncle He 
accoutred as a knight of Arthur's round t 
Poor old Hervey !" 

As for *' Miss James,** as Richard called 
she looked into the beginning of the book, 
saw R. X. B., in three wliirligig letters, nil 
ing up into one comer of tlic page. She bh 
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tip now all by herself. " I wish people would 
not speak to one in that af&ble, joking Toice," 
she thought ; and she did not read any more, 
but went and put the book back on the drawing- 
room table, where it had been lying for months 
past. 

At luncheon she duly gave her message. 
Only Mr. Butler and his two daughters, hungry, 
blown about, cheerfully excited by their morn- 
ing's expedition, were present. 

Mr. Butler was the usual middle-aged En- 
glishman, with very square-toed boots and griz- 
zly whiskers. He was fond of active pursuits. 
He talked gossip and statistics. He naturally 
looked to his older brother Charles, who had nev- 
er married, to assist him with his large family. 
Daughters grown up, and growing daily, tem- 
pestuous school -boys at Eton, a midshipman, 
two wild young fellows in India, another very 
promising stupid son at college, who had gone up 
for his little go with great iclat, Mr. Butler would 
tell you. There was no end to the young But- 
lers. But, unfortunately, Charles Butler great- 
ly preferred Dick to any of his brother's sons. 
The boy was like his mother, and a look in his 
eyes had pleaded for him often and often when 
Dick himself wondered at his uncle's forbear- 
ance. Now the cousins only resembled their 
father, who greatly bored Charles Butler with 
his long stories and his animal spirits. 

*' We must go without mamma, if it is to be 
to-morrow, "said Catharine Butler. 

'* We could not possibly go without a chape- 
rone," said Georgina, who was great on eti- 
quette. She was not so pretty as Catharine, 
and much more self-conscious. 

" Capital cold beef this is," said Mr. Butler. 
** Can't Matilda play chaperone for the occa- 
sion ? By-the-by, Catharine, I am not sorry to 
hear a good report of your friend Mr. Beamish. 
I can't afford any imprudent sons-in-law. Re- 
member that, young ladies." 

'* Should you like Dick, papa?" said Georgie, 
with a laugh. 

"Humph! that depends," said her father, 
with his mouth full of cold beef. " I should 
have thought my brother Charles must be pretty 
well tired out by this time, but I believe that if 
he were to drop to-morrow, Dick would come in 
for Muttondale and Lambswold. Capital land 
it is, too. 1 don't believe my poor boys have a 
chance — not one of them. Down, Sandy, down. " 
Sandy was Catharine's little Scotch terrier, who 
also was fond of cold beef. 

**Dick is such a dear fellow," said Catharine 
Butler, looking very sweet and cousinly, and 
peeping round the dish -covers at her father. 
** Of course, I love my brothers best, papa, but I 
can understand Uncle Charles being very fond 
of Bichard." 

** Oh, Richard is a capital good fellow," said 
Mr. Butler (not quite so enthusiastically as 
when he spoke of the beef a minute before). 
" Let him get hold of any thing he likes, and 
keep it if lie can. I, for one, don't grudge him 
his good fortune. Only you women make too 



much of him, and have very nearly spoilt him 
among you. Fainting and music is all very 
well in its way, but, mark my words, it may be 
pushed too far." And wjth this solemn warn- 
ing the master of the house filled himself a glass 
of sherry, and left the room. 

Miss George, as she tied on her bonnet-strings 
after luncheon, was somewhat haunted by Dick's 
sleepy face. The vision of Geraint, and Launce- 
lot, and Enid, and King Arthur's solemn shade, 
still seemed hovering about her as she went 
along the dusty road to Kensington, where two 
little figures were beckoning from behind the 
iron rail of their school-house yard. Presently 
the children's arms were tightly clutched round 
Catharine's neck, as the three went and sat down 
all in a heap on Mrs. Martingale's gray school- 
house sofa, and there chattered, and chirped, and 
chirruped for an hour together, like little birds 
in a nest. 




CHAPTER HI. 



BY THE RIVEB. 



Cathabine had forgotten her morning vi- 
sions ; they had turned into very matter-of-fact 
speculations about Totty's new hat and Rosa's 
Sunday frock, as she came home through the 
park late in the afternoon. A long procession 
of beautiful ladies was slowly passing, gorgeous 
young men were walking up and down and 
along the Row, looking at the carriages and 
parasols, and recognizing their acquaintances. 
The trees and the grass were still green and in 
festive dress ; the close of this beautiful day 
was all sweet, and balmy, and full of delight fdv 
those who could linger out in the long daylight. 
Tha Serpentine gleamed through the old elm- 
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trees and in the slant san-rays, Catharine 
was delighted with the sweet fresh air and child- 
ishly amused by the crowd, bat she thought she 
had better get out of it. As she was turning 
out of the broad pathway by one of the small 
iron gates of th J park, she came face to face 
with Dick Butler walking with a couple of 
friends. He took off his hat as he passed, and 
Miss George again bowed with the air of a meek 
little princess. 

<*Who is that?** said Beamish. "I don*t 
know her." 

Mr. Beamish was destined to improve his ac- 
quaintance, for there came a little note from 
Mrs. Butler to Dick early next morning. 

" My dear Richabd,— I am very sorry to 
find that I can not possibly join your party this 
afternoon, but the girls and your aunt will be 
delighted to come. The children declare you 
would be horribly disappointed if they did not 
make their appearance. I am afraid of their 
being troublesome. May I send Miss George 
to keep them in order? They are beyond their 
sisters' control, I fear. 

" Eyer affectionately yours, 

«*S.BlJTLEB. 

«<F.S.— Will not you and Mr. Beamish be 
amiable and look in upon us this eyening? you 
will find some friends.*' 

Dick's studio was in Queen's Walk. He 
liyed in one of those old brown houses facing 
the riyer. He could see the barges go by, and 
the boats and the steamers sliding between the 
trees which were planted along the water-side. 
An echo of the roar of London seemed passing 
by outside the ancient gates of his garden ; with- 
in eyery thing was still and silent, and haunted 
by the past. An old dais of Queen Anne's 
time still hung oyer his doorway, and he was 
yery proud of his wainscoted hall and drawing- 
room, and of the oaken stairs which led up to 
his studio. His friend liyed with him there. 
Mr. Beamish was in the Foreign Office, and had 
good expectations. As he was an only son and 
had been yery rigidly brought up, he naturally 
inclined to Dick, and to his Bohemian life, and 
the two young men got on yery well together. 
The house had been a conyent school before 
they came to it, and gentle black-yeiled nuns 
had slid from room to room, rosy ragged chil- 
dren had played about the passages and the 
oaken hall, and had clattered their mugs and 
crumbled their bread and butter in the great 
l)OW-wlndowed dining-room at the back. The 
young men had seen the place by chance one 
day, were struck by its qnaintness and capabil- 
ities, and they agreed to take it together and to 
liye there. The children and the nnns went 
away through the iron gates. Butler put work- 
men in to repair, and polish, and make ready, 
and then he came and established himself, with 
his paint-pots and canvases. 

The studio was a great long room, with a 
cross-light that could be changed and altered 
at will, for which purpose heavy curtains* and 



shutters had been put up. There was m 
on the floor, and some comfortable qaeern 
chairs were standing round the fireplace, 
walls were paneled to about four feet 
ground, and from hooks, and nails, and b 
ets hung a hundred trophies of BuUer's fa 
and experiences. Pictures begun and 
finished plaster casts, boxing-gloves, foils, 1 
ish pipes and cimeters, brown jugs of gn 
slender form, out of £^syptian tomba. ~ 
blue china, and then odd garments hai 
from hooks, Venetian brocades of gold sn 
v^r, woven with silk, and pale and 
ored stufis and gauzes, sea-green, salmons 
fainting-blne, and saffron and angry 
browns. English words can not describ 
queer, fanciful colors. 

There was a comfortable bo& with 
and a great soft carpet spread at one end < 
room, upon which the tea-table stood, all 
laid with cakes and flowers. Beamish had 
out that morning and bought a wagon-la 
flowers for the studio and the balcony, 
was a piano in a dark comer of the room, 
the curtains cast a gloom, but the window 
the balcony were set wide open, and the 
rolled by gray and silvery, and with a mah 
rying its swift steamers, and boats, and bw 
The distant banks gleamed through the 
leaved branches, a quiet figure stood hen 
there under the trees, watching the flow < 
stream. It was a strange, quunt piece of 
sDval life set into the heart of to-day. The j 
men should have worn powder and peri^ 
a still more ancient garb. In the chnrch 
at hand a martyr lies buried, and it is 
by-gone world that every thing tells of- 
river flows past the ancient houses, 
the dock from the steeple of old St» 
Church clanged out, and at that very 
there was a loud ring at the beU 
started up. Dick looked over the balooii; 
was only the punctual children, who had 
ed upon starting much too soon, and wl 
been walking up and down the street, i 
until it should be time for them to 
appearance. 

" Do you know, we very nearly didn't 
at all, Dick?" they instantly began tellin 
from down below in the hall. '* ManuDni 
she couldn't come, and Miss George didnl 
to — did you. Miss George? and they sa 
should be a bother; and we were afn 
were late, but we weren't." All this was i 
in Algy's falsetto. Lydia joined in : '* "W^i 
you have been disappointed if we had not co 
Dick? and why have you hung up all these 
tie things?*' 

** They are kitchen pUites and old dodi 
says Algy, splitting with laughter; '*aiid s 
foils — oh, jolly." 

"Algy," said Miss Geoiige, very determi 
and severe, because she was so shy, '< remea 
that I am going to take you away if yon 
troublesome." 

« fie wont be troublesome, Miss Georgp, 
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never Is," said Dick, good-hnmoredly. *<Look 
here! won't yon sit down?*' and he pushed for- 
ward the enormous tapestried chair in which he 
had been lounging. Catharine sat down. She 
looked a vexy small little person in her white 
gown, lost in the great arm-chair. She glanced 
round curionslj with her bright eyes, and foigot 
her r61e of goyemess for a minute. 

*' How delightful the rirer is— what a dear 
old place !** she said in her plaintive childish 
voice. ^* What nice china I "—she happened to 
have a fancy for bowls and cracked tea-pots, 
and had kept the key of her step-mother's china- 
closet. "This is Dutch, isn't it?" she asked. 
And then she blushed up shyly, and felt very 
forward all of a sudden. 

*' Here is a nice old bit," said Beamish, com- 
ing up to Dick's assistance with a hideous tureen 
he had pidced up a bargain. " Butler and t are 
rival collectors, you know." 

"Are you?" said Catharine, blushing again. 

"Tes,^ said Beamish. And then there was 

a panse hi the conversation, and they heard 

the river rushing, and both grew shyer and 

shyer. 

Meanwhile Dick was going about with the 
children, who had fortunately preserred their 
composure, and who seemed all over the place 
in a minute. 

"And now show us something else," said Al- 
gy. "Miss George!" he shouted, "I mean to 
be an artist like Dick — ^when Fm a man." 

"What a brilliant career Algy is chalking 
out for himself, isn^t he. Beamish ?" said poor 
Dick. 

" He might do worse," Beamish answered, 
kindly. "Ton must let Miss George see your 
picture. He has painted a capital picture this 
time. Miss George." 

Dick had modestly turned it with its face to 
the wall. "They don't want to see my pic 
ture," said Dick ; and he went on pulling one 
thing out after another, to the delight of the 
three little girls who stood all in a row, absorb- 
ed in his wonderful possessions. Algy was in- 
specting a lay figure, and quite silent and en- 
tranced by the charming creature. Poor little 
Miss George, meanwhile, sat in her big chair, 
growing shyer and shyer evexy minute : she was 
longing for the others to appear. Perhaps Beam- 
ish also was looking out for them. 

They came at last, with a roll of wheels, a 
rustle, some gentle laughter and confusion on 
the stairs, and the two young fellows rushed 
down to receive their guests. Greorgie was in 
blue, and had her affected manner on ; Catha- 
rine Butler was all in a light gray cloud from 
head to foot, and looked like a beautiful appari- 
tion as she came under the curtain of the door, 
following her aunt. Madame de Tracy was bus- 
tling in, without any poetic or romantic second 
thoughts, exclaiming at every thing she saw — 
delighted with the convenience of the house. 
She was unlike Mrs. Butler in the sincere and 
unaffected interest she took in all sorts oC other 
people's schemes, arrangements, money^matters 



and love-makings, lodgings, and various con- 
cerns. 

" But how well off you are here, Dick ! I 
congratulate yon ! yon must feel quite cramped 
at Tracy after this. Catharine, look at that 
river and the flowers ... Is it not channing? 
You are quite magnificent ; my dear Dick, yon 
are receiving us like a prince!" 

"Beamish got the flowers," said Richard, 
smiling; "I only stood the cakes. Now, then, 
Catharine, yon must make tea, please." 

They all went and sat round the tea-table in 
a group. Madame de Tracy and Georgina were 
upon the sofa. The children were squatting on 
the floor, while Miss Geoi^ stood handing them 
their cakes and their tea, for Dick's chairs were 
big and comfortable, but not very numerous. 
Catharine Butler, with deft, gentle fingers, dip^ 
ped the china into the basin, poured water from 
the kettle with its little flame, measured, with 
silver tongs and queer old silver spoons, the 
cream and sugar mto the fragrant cups. She 
might have been the priestess of the flower- 
decked altar, offering up steaming sacrifices to 
Fortune. Beamish secretly pledged her in the 
cup she handed him with her two hands, and 
one of her bright sudden smiles. A little per- 
son in white, who was standing against some 
tapestiy in the background, cutting bread and 
jam for the hungry children, caught sight of the 
two, and thrilled with a feminine kindness, and 
then smiled, hanging her head over the brown 
loaf. Dick, who was deeply interested in the 
issue of the meeting that afternoon, was sitting 
on the back of the sofa, and by chance he saw 
one Catharine's face reflected in the other^s. 
He was touched by the governess's gentle sym- 
pathy, and noticed, for the first time, that she 
had been somewhat neglected. 

" Ton want a table. Miss George," said Dick, 
placing one .before her, and a chair . . . "And 
you have no tea yourself. Ton have been so 
busy attending to every body else. Catharine, 
we want some tea here . . . Beamish, why don't 
yon go and play the piano, and let us feast with 
music like the Arabian Nights? ..." 

" How pretty the flowers are growing," cried 
little Sarah, pointing. "Oh, do look. Miss 
Geoi^e, dear ..." 

"It's the sun shining through the leaves," 
said Madame de Tracy, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

" The water shines too," said Augusta. " I 
wish there was a river in Eaton Square ; don't 
yon, Catharine?" 

"I envy yon your drawing-room, Dick," 
haid Madame de Tracy, conclusively. "Mr. 
Beamish, pray give us an air." 

Beamish now got up and went to the piano. 
" If I play, you must show them your picture," 
he said, striking a number of chords very quick- 
ly, and then he sat down and began to play 
parts of that wonderful Kreutser sonata, which 
few people can listen to unmoved. The piano 
was near . where Catharine Butler had been 
makiAg the tea, and she turned her head and 
listened, sitting quite still with her hands in her 
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lap. I think Beamish was only playing to her, 
(lUhoagh all the others were listening round 
about. I know he only looked up at her eyery 
now and then as he played. Little Catharine 
George had sunk down on a low chair by the 
children, and had fallen into one of her dreams 
again . . . She understood, though no one had 
ever told her, all that was passing before her. 
She listened to the music ; it seemed warning, 
beseeching, prophesying by turns. There is one 
magnificent song without words in the adagio, 
in which it seems as if one person alone is ut- 
tering and telling a story, passionate, pathetic, 
unutterably touching. Catharine thought it 
was Beamish telling his own story in those beau- 
tiful, passionate notes to Catharine, as she sat 
there in her gray cloud dress, with her golden 
hair shining in the sunset. Was she listening ? 
Did she understand him ? Ah I yes. Ah ! 
yes, she must. Did every body listen to a story 
like this once in their lives ? Catharine George 
wondered. People said so. But, ah ! was it 
true ? It was true for such as Catharine But- 
ler, perhaps — for beautiful young women, loved, 
and happy, and cherished ; but was it true for a 
lonely and forlorn little creature, without friends, 
without beauty (Catharine had only seen her- 
self in her glass darkly as yet), with no wealth 
of her own to buy the priceless treasure of love 
and sympathy ? The sun was shining outside ; 
the steamers and boats were still sailing by; 
Catharine Butler*s future was being decided. 
Little. Catharine sat in a trance; her dark eyes 
were glowing. Beamish suddenly changed the 
measure, and crashed about on the piano, until 
by degrees it was Mendelssohn^s "Wedding 
March," which went swinging through the room 
in great vibrations. Then Catharine George 
seemed to see the medieval street, the old Ger- 
man town, the figures passing,. the bridegroom 
tramping ahead, the young men marching along 
in procession. She could almost see the crisp 
brocades and, the strange-cut dresses, and hear 
the whispering of the ipaidens following with 
the crowned bride ; while from the gables of the 
queer old town — (she even gave it a name, and 
vaguely called it Augsburg or Nuremberg to 
herself) — ^people's heads were pushing and star- 
ing at the gay procession. It was one of those 
strange phantasmagorias we all know at times, 
so vivid for the moment that we can not but be- 
lieve we have seen it once, or are destined to 
witness it at some future time in reality. 

Beamish left off playing suddenly, and bent 
over the instrument, and began talking to Cath- 
arine Butler in low, eager tones. Madame de 
Tracy and Georgie, who had had enough music, 
were standing at the window by this time, watch- 
ing the scene outside. The children, too, had 
jumped up, and ran out one by one upon the 
balcony. Not for the first time, and, alas ! not 
for the last, poor child ! a weary, straofe, lost 
feeling came over Catharine George, as she sat 
on an overturned chest in the great, strange 
room. It came to her from her very sympathy, 
for the other two, and gladness in then: content. 



It was a sharp, sudden thorn of aloneness and 
utter forlomness, which stung her so keenly in 
her excited and eager state that two great lean 
came and stood in her eyes; but they were 
youthful tears, fresh and salt, of clear ci3rstal, 
nnsoiled, undimmed as yet by the stains of life. 

Dick, who was himself interested for his 
friend, and excited beyond his custom, and who 
had begun to feel a sort of interest in the sensi- 
tive little guest, thought she was feeling neglect, 
ed. He had noticed her from across the room, 
and he now came up to her, saying veiy gently 
and kindly, " Would yon care to see my pictnre, 
Miss George ? my aunt and my cousin say they 
want to see it. It's little enough to look at." 

As he said, it was no xerj ambitious effort. 
An interior. A fishwife sitting watching for 
her husband^s return, with her baby asleep on 
her knee. One has seen a score of such compo- 
sitions. This one was charmingly painted, with 
feeling and expression. The colors were wana 
and transparent; the woman's face was venr 
touching, bright and sad at once; her browa 
eyes looked out of the picture. There was life 
in them somehow, although the artist had, ac- 
cording to the fashion of his school, set her head 
against a window, and painted hard black diad- 
ows and deeply marked lines with ruthle.s8 fideU 
ity. The kitchen was evidently painted from & 
real interior. The great carved cupboard, with ^ 
the two wooden birds pecketing each otheiV 
beaks, and the gleaming steel hinges, with two 
remarkable rays of light issuing from tjhem; 
the great chimney, with the fire blazing (tbi 
shovel was an elaborate triumph of '-art); the 
half-open window, looking out across- fields to 
the sea ; the distaff, the odd shuttles for makiog 
string, hanging from the ceiling ; the great brasi 
pan upon the ground with the startling reflec- 
tions — it was all more than true to nature, and 
the kitchen — somewhat modified, and less cate- 
fally polished — might' be seen in any of the cot- 
tages and farmsteads round about the Ch4teaa 
de Tracy for miles. 

*' My dear Dick, you have made aa immense 
start," said his aunt. ''It's admirabie. It's by 
far the best thing you have done yet. Who b 
it so like ? Catharine, only look at the brass 
pan and the cupboard. Madame Binaud has 
got just such a one in her^tchcn." 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, but he was 
plcase4 at the praise. ** I have another thing 
here," he said, smiling, ** only it isn't finished.** 
And he rolled out another canvas on an easel. 

"It's quite charming ! What's the subject ?" 
said Madame de Tracy, looking through her 
eyeglass. 

** Oh, I don't know. Any thing you like. 
A cart — Normandy peasants going for a drive 
— coming back from market," said Dick, blush- 
ing and looking a little conscious . . . "I have 
been obliged to paint out the girl's head, Geor- 
gie. I wish you'd sit to me." And looking 
up as he spoke — ^not to Georgie — he met the 
glance of two soft dark eyes which were not 
Georgic's. ".I wish tou would sit to me, Miss 
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George," cried Dick, suddenly inspired. "You 
would make a fint-rate fishwife ; wouldn't she, 



Aunt Matilda?" 



** I think Miss George would look very nice 
indeed in the costume," Madame de Tracy good- 
humorediy said. *' She is a brunette, like all 



much occupied, and the children mustn't be neg- 
lected, and I hope they are not in trouble now," 



"i she added, looking roundt 'Tm afraid it is time 



for us to go.'* The clock of the old churcli had 
struck six some time, and, as she said, it was 
time to go. 




our girls." And Madame de Tracy turned her 
eyeglass on Miss George, and nodded. She then 
glanced at Dick. 

" I should be very glad to sit to Mr. Butler," 
said Miss George in her gentle way, " but I am 
afraid I should not have time. I am very 



Madame de Tracy looked at her watch, and 
gave a little scream. " Yes, indeed," she said, 
** my brother Charles and half a dozen other 
people dine in Eaton Square to-night. Are you 
coming ?" 

** Beamish and I are coming in to dessert," 
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said Dick ; at least he seemed to wish it this 
morning. 

<« We haTo to get borne, we haTe to dzess,** 
said Madame de Tracy, preoeeapied. " Geor- 
gie, where is my parasol ? Catharine, are yon 
ready ? Hare you finished yonr talk ?" 

Beamish and Catharine had finished their 
talk by this time, or began it rather, for it was 
a life-long talk that they had entered into. 
The carriage had come back for the elders of 
the party. The children, who had eaten enor- 
mously, went off slightly snbdned. 

The two young men stood in the iron gate- 
way, watching the carriage as it drove away, 
and the goremess and the little pupils slowly 
sauntering homeward along the riTer side. 

Beamish looked rery tall and reiy odd as he 
stood leaning against the iron gate, ronnd which 
some clematis was clinging. 

Dick glanced at him, and then at the riyer, 
and then at his friend again. " Well T he said, 
at last, palling a leaf off a twig. 

*' It is all right," Beamish said, with the light 
in his face as he put out his hand to Dick ; and 
then the two cordially shook hands, to the sur- 
prise of some little ragged children who were 
squatting in the road. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BAT, DEIMK, AKD BE MEBXT. 

Cathasine held little Sarah's hand tightly 
clasped in hers as they went home along the 
busy streets. She had not met with so much 
romance in her short hard life, this poor little 
Catharine, that she could witness it unmoved in 
others. She had read of such things in books 
before now, of Lord Orville exclaiming with ir- 
resistible fire, ^* My sweet, my beloved Miss An- 
ville !** of Bochester's eneiigetic love-making; 
of Mr. Enightley*s expressive eyes as he said, 
'* My dearest Emma, for dearest you will be to 
me, whatever may be the result of this mom- 
ing*s conversation." And she had read of the 
sweet bunch of fragrant lilac which a young 
lover had sent to hts lady, and now here was a 
sweet bunch of lilac for Catharine Butler ; so 
the little governess called it to herself, and the 
sweetness and scent seemed diffused idl round, 
nntil they, the by-standers, were all perfumed 
and made fragrant too. 

Catharine had heard Mr. Beamish saying " I 
shall come this evening and see you,'* as he put 
Miss Butler into the carriage. The girl had 
not answered, but her face looked veiy sweet 
and conscious, as she bent over and held out 
her hand to him. Poor Dick was looking on 
too, and a little old refrain came into his head. 
**En regrettant la Normandie," it went, ** En 
regrettant ..." This sweet dream of love-mak- 
ing made tho way short and pleasant, though 
the children lagged and stopped at every inter- 
esting sight along the roAd. The man pouring 
beer out of his can, the milk-woman setting 



down her pails, the cart full of oranges and 1 
paper, the grocer taking in iagou two by tne 
out of a cart— all was grist that came to their fit^ 
tie mills, and delayed the fatal return to even- 
ing tasks and bed. For the little govemeae the 
sweet summer twilight was all aglow, and ahs 
was in a sort of enchanted world, where peHea 
happiness was waiting at unexpected coniets; 
where people understood what was in one aa- 
othcr's hearts ; where there was a littie troielile 
to begin with, but where at two or three-end- 
twenty (Miss Butier was littie more), or era. 
sooner, the fragrant bunch of lilacs flowered Ibr 
most people, and then what mattered all die 
rest? If the flowers were blooming on the 
branches, a passing storm, or wind, or darimesi 
could not unmake the spring. 

One privilege belonging to her position S&i 
George had not, perhaps, valued so highly aa she 
might have done. It was that of coming dowi 
in white muslin with Augusta after dinner wheal- 
ever she liked. Littie sleepy Sarah, and the ag- 
grieved Lydia, would be popped into white cahoo 
and disposed of between the sheets, bat Miss 
George and Augusta were at liberty to eajoj die 
intoxicating scene if they felt so inclined. 

Mr. Butier nodding off over the paper — Mn. 
Butler at her davenport, writing civil notes, one 
after another, in her large, even handwriting- 
Catharine and Georgina strumming on the pi- 
ano-fbrte — the back room quite dark, and the 
tea stagnating on a small table near the door- 
way: this was when there was nobody there 
When there was company tiie aspect of thingi 
was very different Both the chandeliers wooll 
be lighted, the round sofa wheeled out into the 
middle of the room. Three ladies would he si«> 
ting upon it with their backs turned to one an- 
other; Georgina and a friend, in ftill erenii^ 
dress, suppressing a yawn, would be looking over 
a book of photographs. 

* ' Do you like this one of me ?" Geoigina would 
say, with a slight increase of animation. *' Ob, 
what a horrid thing !" the young lady woald re- 
ply ; '* if it was me, I should bum it — ^indeed I 
should. And is that your sister ? — a Silvy, I an 
sure." Yes ; my cousin Itichard can not bear 
it ; he says she looks as if her neck was being 
wrung." In the mean time, Catharine Bntler, 
kindly attentive and smiling, would be talking to 
old Lady Shiverington, and trying to listen to her 
account of her last influenza, while Mrs. Bntier, 
with her usual tact, was devoting herself to the 
next grander lady present. Madame de Tracy, 
after being very animated all dinner-time, would 
be sitting a little subdued with her fan before her 
eyes. Coffee would be handed round by the senr- 
ants. After which the climax of the ^venin^ 
would be attained, the door would fly op^, and 
the gentlemen come straggling up from dinner, 
while tea on silver trays was being served to 
the expectant guests. 

Mr. Butier, with a laugh, disappears into the 
brilliantly-lighted back room with a couple of 
congenial white neckdoths, while Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, the great railway contractor, treads heavily 
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JMrosB tlie loom to bis hostess, and asks if these 
are some more of her jonng ladies? and how was 
it that they had not had the pleasure of their 
company at dinner ? ' ' My daughter Angnsta is 
only twelve, Mr. Bartholomew, and is not think- 
ing of coming ont," Mrs. Batler would say ; **and 
that is Miss George, my children's goremess. It 
amuses her to come down, poor girl. Have yon 
had any tea?" 

Mi 88 George, fisr from being amused by all this 
briUiemcy, generally kept carefully out of the 
\ray ; but on this particular evening, after the five 
o'clocsk tea at the studio, she had been haunted 
by a Tague curiosity and excitement, and she felt 
as if she must come down— 4U if it would be hor- 
rible to sit all alone and silent in the schooUroom, 
out of reach, out of knowledge, out of right, 
while below, in the more favored drawing-room, 
the people were all alive with interest, and ex- 
pectation, and hiqppiness. 

Just before dinner she had met Madame de 
Tracy on the stairs, fastening her bracelets and 
running down in a great hurry. Catharine look- 
ed up at her and smiled as she made way, and 
the elder lady, who was brimming over with ex- 
citement and discretion, and longing to talk to 
eveiy one on the subject which absorbed her, 
said, 

*' Ah ! Miss George, I see you found out our 
secret this afternoon — not a word to the children. 
Mr. Beamish is coming to-night after dinner to 
speak to my brother. Hush I some one is on the 
stairs." 

Miss George was not the only person in the 
establishment who surmised that something was 
going on. Madame de Tracy's vehement under- 
tones had rinsed the butler's curiosity ; he had 
beard the master of the house confessing that he 
was not totally unprepared ; while Mrs. Butler 
wns late for dinner, an unprecedented event, and 
bad been seen embracing her daughter with more 
thau usual effusion in her room up stairs. Mrs. 
Butler was one of those motherly women entirely 
devoted to their husbands and children, and who 
do not care very much for any body else in all 
the world, except so &r as they are conducive to 
the happiness of their own family. She worked, 
thought, bustled, wrote notes, arranged and con- 
t rived for her husband and childrej^. Her daven- 
port wns a sort of handmill, at which she ground 
down paper, pens, monograms, stamps, regrets, 
delights, into notes, and turned them out by the 
dozen. Her standard was not a very high one 
in this world or in the next, but she acted in- 
dustriously up to it, such as it was, and although 
her maternal heart was stirred with sympathy, 
she was able to attend to her guests and make 
small talk a^ usual. I do not think that one 
of them, from her manner, could have guessed 
hoi^ahe longed secretly to be rid of them all. 

Catharine George, who was only the little 
f^ovemesB and looker-on, felt her heart stirred 
too as she dressed in her little room up stairs to 
come down after dinner ; unconsciously she took 
more than usual pains with herself; she peered 
into her looking-glass, and plumed and smooth- 



ed out her feathers like a bird by the side of a 
pool. 

She thought her common gown shabby and 
crumpled, and she pulled out for the first time 
one of those which had been lying by ever since 
she had left her own home. This was a soft 
India muslin, prettily made up with lace and blue 
ribbons. Time had yellowed it a little, but it 
was none the worse for that, and if the colors of 
the blue ribbons had faded somewhat, they were 
all the softer and more harmonious. With her 
rough dark hair piled up in a knot, she looked 
like a little Sir Joshna lady when she had tied 
the bead necklace that encircled her round little 
throat, and then she came down and waited for 
Augusta in the empty drawing-room. Catharine 
was one of those people who grow suddenly beau- 
tiful at times, as there are others who become 
amiable all at once, or who have flashes of wit or 
good spirits ; Catharine's odd, sudden loveliness 
was like an inspiration, and I don't think she 
knew of it. The little thing was in a strange 
state of sympathy and excitement. She tried to 
think of other things, but her thoughts reverted 
again and again to the sunny studio, the river 
rushing by, the music, the kind young men, and 
the beautiful, happy Catharine, leaning back in 
the old carved chur, with her bright eyes shining 
as she listened to Beamish's long stoiy. The sun 
had set since he had told it, and a stariight night 
was now reigning overhead. The drawing-room 
windows were open, letting in a glimmer of stars 
and a fiiint incense from Catharine Butler's flow- 
ers outside on the balcony. Little Miss George 
took up her place in a quiet comer, and glanced 
again and again from the dull drawing-room 
walls to the great dazsling vault without, until 
the stars were hidden from her by the hand of 
the butler, who came in to pull down the blinds 
and light the extra candles, and to place the 
chairs against the wall. While he was thus en- 
gaged in making the room comfortable, he re- 
marked that '*the ladies would not be up for 
ten minutes or more, and if Miss George and 
Miss Augusta would please to take a little ice 
there would be plenty of time." 

*' Tes, certainly," said Augusta ; **bring some 
directly. Freeman." And she and Miss George 
shared their little feast with one spoon between 
them. 

The ladies came up from dinner, and Augusta 
was summoned to talk to them, and little Miss 
George was left alone in her comer. She was 
quite happy, although she had no one to speak 
to ; she was absorbed in the romance of which 
she had conned the first chapters, and of which 
the heroine was before her in her white gauze 
dress, with the azalias in her hair. 

And so one Catharine gazed wondering and 
speculating, while the other sat there patiently 
listening to the old ladies' complaining talk— to 
stories of doctors, and ailments, and old age, and 
approaching death, coming so soon after the 
brilliant strains of youth, and music, and ro- 
mance. 

One Catharine's bright cheeks turned very 
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pale ; the other, who was only looking on, 
blushed up, when, almost immediately after the 
tea-tray, the door opened, and Dick and Mr. 
Beamish walked in without being announced. 
Mrs. Butler looked up and smiled, and held out 
her hand. Mr. Butler came striding forward 
from the back room. Madame de Tracy put up 
her eye-glass ; Catharine Butler looked down, 
but she could say "yes" quite quietly to old 
Lady Shirerington, who asked, in a loud whis- 
per, if that was Mr. Beamish. •* The young men 
come to dinner, my dear, time after time," said 
the old lady, nodding her ancient head, " but 
they are all so much alike I don't know one 
from another." 

And so this was all that Catharine had come 
out of her school-room to see. Charles Butler 
had been looking on too from the other end of 
the room, with little blinking eyes instead of 
dark fawn-like orbs, and at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings he moved out of the way, and came 
across and sank down, much to Miss George's 
alarm, in a vacant arm-chair beside her. There 
she sat in lier muslin, fair, pretty, soft, with shy, 
quick, curious glances ; and there sat the old 
fellow with his wrinkled face and thick eye- 
brows; slie need not have been afraid, though 
he looked somewhat alarming. If Mr. Barthol- 
omew, who was standing by, could have known 
what was passing in the minds of these two peo- 
ple, he might have been struck, had he been ro- 
mantically inclined, by the duet they were un- 
consciously playing. 

" Matilda has been in great force to-night," 
thought Mr. Butler; "but her confidences are 
overpowering, whispery myster}- — hiss, hiss, hiss 
— how she docs delight in a love-affair. If it 
had been poor unlucky Dick now — ^but I sup- 
pose no woman of sense would have a word to 
say to him, and he will make a terrible fool of 
himself sooner or later. £h, eh, we have all 
made fools of ourselves . . . It is only about 
half a century since I first saw his mother under 
the lime-trees. Poor dear ! Poor dear !" and 
the old fellow began to beat a tune to a dirge 
with his foot as he thought of what was past. 
Meanwhile Mbs George was playing her treble 
in the duet. " What can it be like," the little 
governess was thinking, ** to love, to be loved, 
actually to live the dreams and the stories? 
Oh, I can not imagine it. Is it like listening to 
music ? is it like that day when we climbed the 
hill in the sunset, my mother and I, higher and 
higher, and it was all like heaven in the valley ? 
Is there some secret sympathy which makes 
quite old and wrinkled people care when they 
see such things, or does one only cease to feel 
in time? How calm Catharine looks; she j 
scarcely speaks to Mr. Beamish. I can see 
Madame de Tracy smiling and nodding her 
head to her across the room. Can people care 
really and truly, and with all their hearts, and 
give no more sign ? What should I do if I 
were Catharine? Ah! what am I thinking?" I 

Here Mr. Butler suddenly gave a grunt and 
said, 



" I am quite convinced the fault of all aa 
chairs is that they are not made deep enoq 
in the seat ; my legs are quite cramped and §^ 
from that abominable contrivance in tirhi^ 
have been sitting. I can not imagine how ■ 
brother can go to sleep in it night after nigk: 
the way he does." 

** Isn't Mr. Butler's arm-chair comforlabfe? 
said Catharine, smiling. "The children aai\ 
have always looked at it with respect : we nac 
should venture to sit in it, or not to think it doe 
enough in the seat." 

" I see Mr. Beamish is not too shy to occ^ 
the chair of state," said old Mr. Butler, glaius; 
at Catharine from under his tliick eyebrow& n 
unconsciously frightening her into silence. 

Catharine was oppressed by circumstassi 
and somewhat morbid by nature, as people c 
who hare lively imaginations, and are ni^M 
the power of expansion. She had lived «3 
dull people all her life, and had never learnt 
talk or to think. Her step-mother was a tender 
hearted and swect-natured sad woman, avIiovi 
accustomed to only see the outside of thi^ 
Mrs. George had two dozen little scntcoces i 
her repertory, which she must have said os 
many thousand times in the course of her 1a 
and which Catharine had been accustomed hm- 
erto to repeat after her, and to think of 
enough for all the exigencies and philosop^ 
of life. But now every thing was changi ng, a^ 
she was beginning to idea thoughts for herseX 
and to want words to put them into ; and iri^ 
the thoughts and the words, alas! came di 
longing for some one to listen to her strange nir 
discoveries, and to tell her what they measL 
But it was not old Charles Butler to whom §k 
could talk. She looked across the room. 

Tes, Beamish was there installed ; thejr vcie 
all welcoming him for the sake of their bekms 
princess. ** Ah ! what am I thinking ?*' thoo^ 
Catharine again ; ** would there be any one s 
the world to care if—" She did not finbh t^ 
sentence, but a vague impossibility, in the shaft 
of a Gemint with sleepy eyes and ^vithomt 
name, passed through her mind. As charrf« 
would have it, Dick Butler came sauntering tf 
at this minute, and she started and blushed ai 
usual, and her visions vanished. Catbannc &k 
most felt as if he must see them flying away. 

It was not Dick, with his short-sighted eye% 
who saw the little fancies flying away, but there 
were others present who were more experienced 
and more alive to what was passing. Madame 
de Tracy was a woman of lively imagination, 
who scarcely knew any of the people present, 
and had nobody to talk to, and it so happened 
that at the end of a quarter of an hour ahe be- 
gan to think that her nephew had been convers- 
ing quite long enough with Miss Greorge. 

All the world might have heard what he wai 
saying to her. Dick was only telling Misi 
George about Normandy, about the beautiful 
old ruins, the churches turned into bams, talk- 
ing Murray and little else. For reasons bc^ 
known to himself, he liked telling of the places 
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he had latelj seen, althoagh he said but little 
of the people he had known there. And Miss 
George was a good listener ; she said not much, 
but her bright little face brightened as he went 
on with his stories. They were prosy enough, 
soine people might have thought. His uncle 
had joined in once and exclaimed, ''Spare us 
the description of the next church you visited, 
Richard;** but Catharine George liked every 
word, and listened in delighted attention. Cath- 
arine listened ; she had better far have sat up 
all alone in her school-room, poor child, with 
her candle-ends and fancies of what might have 
been. 

Xiater in life, when people have outlived the 
passionate impatience of youth, when the mad 
wild longings are quieted, and the things their 
own, perhaps, and no longer valued, for which 
they would have given their lives once — ^long 
ago — ^when people are sober and matter-of-fact, 
when they have almost forgotten that strange 
impetuous self of former days, it is easy to 
blame and to phoo-phoo, to crush and brush 
away the briglit beautiful bubbles which tlie 
children are making in their play. Madame 
de Tracy did not feel one moment's remorse, 
sentimental as she was, when she came across 
and interrupted little Catharine's happy half 
hour, and Dick in his eloquent talk. 

Dick was asking Catharine what she thought 
of the five o*cIock tea. '*We had music, Uncle 
Charles, hadn't we, Miss George? Beamish 
played first fiddle, ^A ti voglio ben assai, a Nea- 
politan air. Uncle Charles. Nobody ever sung 
it to yov." And Dick, who was excited and in 
high spirits, began humming and nodding his 
head in time. He suddenly stopped — old 
Charles made a warning sign. ''Miss George 
was present and knows all about it ; don't be 
aihiid, she is discretion itself, and of course we 
all are thinking about the same thmg. What 
is the use of pretending ?" 

<* If Miss George is discretion itself, that 
quite alters the case," said Mr. Butler. 

Meanwhile Dick was going on — "Look at 
Uncle Hervey performing the pert noble, and 
ranking Beamish look foolish. Dear old Beam- 
ish, I shouldn't let him marry Catharine if he 
was not the best fellow in the whole world." 

** My niece is fortunate to have secured such 
a paragon," said Charles, showing his sympathy 
by a little extra dryness. 

"Their faces are something alike, I think," 
said Miss George, timidly; ''they seem very 
well suited." 

" Of course," said Dick ; " £5000 a year in 
prospect— what ean be more suitable ? If tbey 
had no better reason for wanting to get married 
than because they were in love with one another, 
then you shoiUd hear the hue-and-cry their af- 
fectionate relatives can raise." 

" Quite right too,'* said old Mr. Butler. 

Catharine glanced from one to the other. 

" You don't think it quite right, do you. Miss 
George ?" said Dick, and then his aunt came 
np and carried him off. 



" Young fellows like Dick often talk a great 
deal of nonsense," said old Butler, kindly, as 
Catharine sat looking after the two as they 
walked away arm-in-arm. " Depend upon it, 
my nephew would no more wish to marry upon 
an incompetence than I should. Bemember, 
he is not the man to endure privation except 
for his own amusement." 

He spoke so expressively, blinking his little 
gray eyes, that the girl looked up curiously, 
wondering whether he could mean any thing. 
All the evening she had been sitting there in 
her white gown, feeling like a shade, a thing 
of no account among 41II this living people, a 
blank in the closely written page, a dumb note 
in the music. A sort of longing had come 
over her to be alive, to make music too ; and 
now to be warned even, to be acting a part 
ever so small in this midsummer night's dream, 
was enough to thrill her sad little childish heart 
M(ith excitement. Could he be warning her? 
Then it came like a flash, and her heart began 
to beat faster and faster. There was something 
possible, after all, besides govemcssing and les- 
son-books in her dull life — something to beware 
of, to give interest, even the interest of danger 
to the monotonous road. To be scorned did 
not seem to her so unutterably sad as to be 
utterly passed by and ignored. Charles Butler 
never guessed the harm he had done. 

It was not the Miss George who had dressed 
herself in her yellowed muslin who went up 
stairs to bed that night. It was another Cath- 
arine George. The little moth had burst out 
of its cocoon, the wings had grown, and it was 
fluttering and fluttering in the candle*s beauti- 
ful golden light. 

My simile would have been better if Catha- 
rine, the moth, had not herself blown out her 
candle when she reached her bedroom up stairs. 
She was hanging out of her window, trying to 
drink the night calm into her veins. "Is that 
bright beautiful planet my star, I wonder?" the 
governess was thinking. "How gayly it spar- 
kles ; it seems to be dancing in space. How 
the night wanes and shines ; how the stars blaze 
beyond the house-tops ! Did any one ever tell 
me that was my star? Why do I think so?" 
As Catharine gazed at the heavens and thought 
all this, not in words, but with quick sensitive 
flashes — down below, just under her feet, the 
well was being dug into which the poor little 
philosopher was doomed to tumble. Ah me ! 
was truth at the bottom of it, I wonder, instead 
of up overhead in the beautiful shining stars of 
good promise ? 

It seemed to little Catharine as if a burst of 
sunshine had come out suddenly into her dull 
life. She did not know whence or how it came ; 
she did not know very clearly what she was feel- 
ing; she did not tell herself that she ought to 
shut her heart, and ears, and eyes, until some 
one suitable in fortune and worldly circum- 
stances came across her way. She is only twen- 
ty years old, impressionable, soft-hearted. What 
can her girlish day-dreams have taught her? 
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Can Bhe have learned from them to mistrust 
people who are kind — to be careful, and caa- 
tious, and reserred— to wall up and bury the 
natural emotions of youth ? 

For the first time in her short life, ideas, feel- 
ings, sensations hitherto unthonght and nnfelt, 
came crowding upon Catharine George. Every 
thing seemed changed, although she walked the 
same walks in the square— corrected the same 
mistakes in the children's exercises — sat in her 
old place in the school-room. The walls seem- 
ed to have opened' somehow to let in the unfa- 
miliar crowd of strange new ideas, of feelings im- 
possible to realize or to define. The difierence 
in Catharine was not greater than that which a 
passing cloud makes in the sky, or a burst of 
sunshine breaking across the landscape. Out 
of the vague images and shadows which had 
hitherto made up her solitary life came a sud- 
den reality. The drifting dreams and fancies 
of what might be had vanbhed forever ^ thejr 
were gone, and in their stead it was to-day ; and 
Catharine, as she was — no ideal self to be— who 
was sitting there, and who had awakened one 
morning to find herself living her own life in 
the world of the present. Other discoveries she 
might make as she traveled farther ; and times 
might come to her, as to most of us, when sol- 
emner visions close round about once more, and 
we realize with terrible distinctness that we are 
only dreaming in a kingdom of mists and shad- 
ows — a kingdom where the sounds die into si- 
lence—where the suns set day by day. But at 
this time every thing was real and keen enough 
to the poor little thing, of vast meaning and 
moment— never to finish, she thought— never to 
seem of import less vital — never, ah] never I 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT CATHABINB WISHED FOB. 

Fate, which for some time past seemed to 
have strangely overlooked the thread of Catha- 
rine George's existence, now suddenly began to 
spin it somewhat faster, and to tie a few knots 
in the loose little string. For one thing, Ma- 
dame de Tracy's thread flew so fast that it was 
apt to entangle itself with others alongside, and 
it would set all those round about fijring with 
the vibrations of its rapid progress. 

Dick was a great deal in Eaton Square at this 
time, more than he had ever been before. The 
house was not generally so pleasant as it was 
just then ; Madame de Tracy was there bus- 
tling about and enjoying herself, and making a 
great talk, and life, and stir. Charles Butler, 
too, was in town, and often with his sister, and 
Dick was unafibctedly fond of his uncle's society. 
Evety body used to scold the young painter wh^n 
he appeared day by day for leaving his work ; 
but all the same, they would not let him go back 
to it, when once he was with them. 

" I ought to go," Dick would say, as he re- 
mained to take his pleasure, and Catharine, com- 



ing down demurely at the end of the little p» 
cession, never knew who she might ^ud dkna 
below. One great triumph Richard had to » 
nounce. He had sold bis pictars, and gvi 
good price for it; although he hesitated, co^ 
dealer's surprise, when it cam6 to parting 'mk 
his beloved fishwife. He had also recetreda 
Older for the ** Country-cart" as soon as it elioBl 
be finished, and once again he said at lanc^n 

<* Miss George, I with yon would let me p 
you into my cart." 

Some shy impulse made her refase — A 
saw Mrs. Butler looking prim and severe, ad 
Madame de Tracy unconsciously shaking ta 
head. It seemed very hard. Catharine neab 
cried afterward when she woke up in the b^ 
and wondered whether Richard had tboa^te 
ungrateful. What could be think after all ii 
kindness ? why had she been so shy and M 
ishly reserved? . . . **No, Lydia, it was VJ 
liam the Conqueror who came over in 1066, v 
Julius Caesar." 

Meanwhile Richard the Conqneror, B«ii 
Caesar, went about his business and his pka 
urewith feelings quite unwounded by any i)b^ 
Catharine could do or say ; when she saw iii 
again he had forgotten all about her leM 
and, to her delight and surprise, his manner « 
quite unchanged and as kind as ever. "Wk 
trifles she pondered over and treasured up! 1 
was like the old Grerman stories of twigs a/ 
dried leilves carefully counted and pnt awavi 
tfie place of gold pieces—chance enoonnten- 
absurdities-^she did not know what she li 
about. 

Madame de Tracy, who never let go an idei^ 
or who let it go a hundred times to retam toi 
again and again at stray intervals, shook ha 
head at all these chance meetings. Her depot' 
ure was approaching — her vigilance wonM la 
removed— she could not bear to think of wttf' 
might not happen in her absence, and she Id 
spoken to Mra. Butler of a scheme for appeafi^ 
to Dick's own better feelings. 

'*My dear Matilda, I entreat yon to do nc^ 
ing of the sort. Dick can bear no roDCi- 
strance," Mrs. Butler cried. " I will see tiii 
all is right, and, if needs be. Miss George ntf 
go. I have a most tempting account of cli 
German governess. Charles told me to brim 
Miss George to his picnic on Friday, bat I thiai 
it will be as well that she should not be of A 
party." 

Poor unconscious little Catharine I She vrosii 
have died of horror, I think, if she had goesaei 
how quietly the secrets of her heart were db 
cussed by unsympathetic by- standers, as A 
went on her way, singing her song whboa 
words. It was a foolish song, perhaps, abo« 
silly things, but the voice that sang it was clear 
and sweet, and true. 

Charles Butler, the giver of the profonnd a 
tertainment, was one of those instances of wast 
of good material which are so often to be mf 
with in the world — ^a tender-hearted man, wit 
few people to love him, living alone, with a 
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nearer ties than other people's children ; a man 

I of abilitj, who had never done any thing except 
attend to the commonplaces of life ; and these 
were always better arranged and controlled at 
Lambswold than any where else, for he knew 
what should be done and how to make other 
people to do it, and perhaps gave an attention 

, and effort to small things which should have 
gone elsewhere. It was a kindly spirit, in a 
wrinkled, ugly, cranky old body. Charles But- 
ler's hook nose, and protruding teeth, and fierce 
eyebrows, his contradictoriness and harsh little 
laoglm, were crimes of nature, so to speak, for 
they brightened away women, and children, and 
timid people. They had frightened Charles 
Butler himself into mistrusting his own powers, 
into believing that there was something about 
him which must inevitably repel ; they had de- 
stroyed his life, his best chance for happiness. 
He was a diffident man; for years he had 
doubted, and hesitated, and waited— waited for 
this sad, lonely, aching old age which had come 
upon him now. His little nephews and nieces, 
however, had learned not to be afraid of him on 
a certain day in the year when it Was his custom 
to ask them all down for the day to Lambswold 
in honor of his god-daughter Augusta's birthday. 
They oHen staid there at other times, but this 
one day was the happiest of all, they thought 
It came in midsummer, with a thrill of sweet- 
ness in the air, with the song of the thrush, 
when tbe strawberry-heads were hanging full 
and crimson, when all the roses were flushing. 
Little Sarah used to say she thought Lambswold 
was a pink place. 

It was an old-fashioned country house, stand- 
ing in the hollow of two hills, with a great slope 
in front, and a wide, plenteous world of wheat- 
fields, farmsteads, and stiug^^liug nut-woods to 
gaze at from the dining-room windows and the 
terrace. There were rising green meads on 
either side, and at the back of it kitchen-gardens, 
fmit-walls, and green-bouses, and farm-build- 
ings, all in excellent order and admirably (ept. 
<'Oh, Miss George, how sorxy you must be 
not to come !" Algy would say. 

"Yes, I am very sorry," Catharine honestly 
answered in her child's Toice ; for she had not 
yet outgrown the golden age when all things 
call and beckon, and the apples, and the loaves, 
and the cakes cry. Come eat us, come eat us, 
and the children, wandering in fairy-land, reply, 
We come, we come. She loved cakes, and ap- 
ples, and all good things still, and had not reach- 
ed to the time when it is no penalty to be deprived 
of them. But she had to pay the price of her 
youth ; and to those who are tied and bound 
down by circumstance, youth is often, indeed, 

^ only a blessing turned into a curse. It consumes 
wi^ its own fire and tears vrith its own strength. 
And so when Catharine, with a sinking heart, 
heard them all talking over arrangements for 

' spending a day in Paradise with the angels — so 
it seemed to her — and not one word was spoken 

^ to include her in the scheme ; when she guess- 
ed that she was only to be left in the school- 



room, which represented all her enjoyment, all 
her hopes, her beginning and ending — then a 
great wave of disappointment, and wishing, and 
regretting seemed to overflow and to choke the 
poor' little instructress of youth, the superior 
mind whose business in life it was to direct oth- 
ers and to lead the way to the calm researches 
of science, instead of longing childishly for the 
strawberries of life. But there were strawber- 
ries ripening for Catharine. 

One afternoon she was with the children, 
crossing tbe road to the house ; they were car- 
rying camp-stools, work, reels, scissors, the Heir 
of Redchfffe^ covered in brown paper, for read- 
ing aloud ; the £oy'j Own Magazine, Peter Par- 
ley^ a Squib ; Sandy, tightly clasped round the 
neck by Algy ; a rug, and various other means 
for passing an hour ; when suddenly Catharine's 
eyes began to brighten as they had a trick of 
doing, Sandy made a gasping attempt at a bark, 
and little Sarah, rushing forward, embraced a 
young gentleman affectionately round tbe waist. 
He was standing on the side of the pavement, 
and laughing and saying, " Do yon always walk 
out with all this luggage ?" 

"We have only a very few things," said little 
Sarah. ' ' Are you coming to our house ? Oh, 
Bichard, is i( arranged about the picnic ?" 

'*The carriage has not come back yet — 
there's nobody at home. Oh, Dick, do wait and 
have tea with us," cried Lydia. 

" I think you might as well," Augusta said, 
in an aggrieved tone; **but I suppose you 
won't, because we are children." 

"Oh do, do, do, do, do," said Algy, hopping 
aboat with poor Sandy, still choking, for a part- 
ner. 

"I want to see my aunt and settle about 
Lambswold, " said Richard, walking along with 
Miss George. " I think we shall have a fine 
day." 

** I hope yon will," Catharine answered. 

" You are coming, of course ?" said Dick, fol- 
lowing them up stairs into the school-room. 

" I am going to see my sisters," said Catha- 
rine, blushing up. She took off her bonnet as 
she spoke, and pushed back her black cloud of 
hair. 

Bichard thought Catharine looked much pret- 
tier when she went up stairs, blushing still and 
confused, with disheveled locks, than when she 
came down all neatly smoothed and trimmed a 
few minutes alter, and sat down demurely at the 
tea-caddy. 

Outside she may have looked prim and de- 
mmre^inside she was happier than any of the 
childres, as she sat there with her radiant down- 
cast eyes reflected on the tea-pot. Never was 
a guest more welcome, and more made of, than 
Bichard at his little cousins' tea-table. He was 
to be waited on by them all at once ; he was to 
have the arm-chair ; he was to choose his favor- 
ite cup. He chose Algy's little old mug, to the 
children's screams of laughter. 

**I think I shall make this my dinner," said 
Dick. "A slice and a half of thick bread and 
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batter will be abont enough* I doD*t want to ' 
be angratef al for hospitaJitj, bat, praj, wbj is it 
cat BOTcry thick?" 

"Doo*t yoa like it ?** said Lydia, anxiooslr. 
*' I will go and beg Mrs. Blaestring for a small 
piece of cake for joa." 

Augasta and Hiss George began to laogh. 
Dick said he was not accnstomed to cake, and 
insisted upon eating his thick bread and batter. ' 
The children dispatched theirs^ and chattered 
and enjojed his jokes, and so did the little gov- 
erness at her tea-tray. The coachmen were, as 
usual, pnmping in the ooort. | 

Again came the sonshine streaming throngh 
the window. Dick's hair was all broshed np, 
and his gray eyes were twinkling. The chil- ! 
dren's high spirito and delight were infections ; ' 
all Miss George's primness, too, seemed to hare 
melted away ; pretty little lo<^8 of expression 
ofUnterest, of happiness, were coming and going 
in her round face. One of the golden half 
hours which are flying about all orer the worid 
had come to them. They had done nothing to 
deserve it, but it was there. 

Catharine was still presiding at her little feast 
when the carriage came home with Charles But^ 
Icr and the two elder ladies, who were surprised 
to hear unusual shouts of laughter coming from 
tlic school-room. 

** They all seem very merry," said Mrs. But- 
ler, stopping with her hand on the lock. 

" I am certain I heard Richard's voice," said 
3fadame de Tracy to Charles, who was toiling 
up more slowly ; and as Mrs. Butler opened the 
door, to one person within it seemed as if all the 
fun and the merriment, all the laughter and 
brightness, escaped with a rush, and left the 
room quito empty. 

*' Oh, mamma," Said Lydfa, sighing from con- 
tentment, " we have had such fan ; Dick has 
been having tea with us out of AJgy's old mag." 

** So I perceive," said Biadame de Tracy, with 
a glance at Catharine. 

** Come in, come in," cried the children, hos- 
pitably, ** do come in too." 

*' I think you may come up stairs to us," said 
their mother, after a moment's hesitation, '* for 
our tea is ready in the drawing-room." And 
then somehow to Catharine — it was like a dream 
— all the gay little figures disappeared, dancing 
off, chattering and talking still, with Sandy 
barking after them. The sunset was still shin- 
ing in, but the beautiful glowing colors had 
changed to glare. Dick had risen from his 
])lace when the two aunts entered, and he seem- 
ed to vanish away quite naturally with the rest. 
It was, indeed, like waking up from a happy lit- 
tle dream of friends' faces and brightness, and 
with the music of beloved voices still ringing in 
one's ears, to find one's self alone in the dark. 

Catharine remained sitting at the tea-table 
with the scraps and dregs, the crumbled bits of 
bread — Algy's half- eaten slice — Lydia's cup 
overturned before her. She sat quite still ; no 
one had noticed her ; even Dick had gone off 
without saying good-by. As on that day at the 



stodioL a swift pang came piercing tbitNi^ ha. 
She fdt all alone — suddenly quite aloD« — a a 
great, cruel, terrible worid in whidi she "vaa of 
no account, in which she was carried alovg 
against her will, feeling — oh, so stxanedr — 
helpless and impotent. She did not know- wfcs 
she wanted, she did not know what she foawi^ 
but she shrank from her own self with mn ach- 
ing impatience. 

She jumped np and ran to the window ts 
shake her new terror off. She looked dovm 
into the yard, where the hard-working coachaa 
was pnmping still, and a couple of dogs woi 
turning over and over in play. Every thiog «■ 
ugly, sad, desolate, that had been so gar and d^ 
li^tful a minute before. Utteriy depressed aii ; 
bewildered, the poor little thing sat down km At • 
window-sill, and leant her weary head mganst I 
the pane. Richard Butler, coming down a fev 
minutes later, saw her throngh the half.opaa i 
door still sitting there, a dark little figmc agaiat | 
the light. j 

'* Good-night, Miss George," he said, with a : 
kind inflection in his voice, coming in and Aah> 
ing her by the hand ; " and thank yon for yon- 
good tea." And then he went away. 

He had spoken kindly; he had said some* 
thing — ^nothing ; but it was more than enoo^ 
to make her happy again. As for Kichaid hoa* 
self, he was vexed, chafed, disquieted. He U 
had a little talk with his aunts up stairs, whidk 
had made him indignant and angry. They hd 
taken him to task gently enoogh ; but all tioi 
they said jarred upon him, and stirred np secrel 
springs of which they had no conception. Ht 
could hardly conceal his irritation as the tws 
went on, blandly pouring out their advice fnaa 
either side of the tea-teble, when he asked whed^ 
er Miss George was not to be of the party. 

'*No; I had not thought of imiting 3G« 
George," said Mrs. Butler, stiffly. <* It is alwaja 
doubtful in these cases . . ." 

** Not to speak of the danger of mixin' ths 
different grades of society," said Hervey, wka 
was present, cross-legged, and looking like thft 
Solomon who was to decide all difilculties. 

^* Danger," said Richard; **what posabis 
danger can there be ?" 

** You had better bring her," grunted ChailflL 
'* She has got a pair of uncommon bright eyes; 
and I suppose there are strawberries eoongh for 
us all?" 

" Or we might take down a pottle on pur* 
pose for Miss George of an inferior quality,** 
Richard said. <* I do think it is hard lines that 
a nice little pretty thing like that should be sfaai 
up from morning to night in a dreary little hc^ 
of a sch— -" 

l^Irs. Butler, with a glance at Lydia, who was 
standing by, absorbed in the conversation, hast- 
ened to interpose. 

** She is quite admirable and excellent in her 
own way (children, go into the back dra\\ iDg> 
room) ; but, my dear Richard, there is nothing 
more nn desirable than patting people into false 
positions . . . The person of whom yon speak 
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is not de notre classe, and it would be bnt mis- 
taken kindness." 

"Precisely so," said Heryej, mnch (Pleased 
with the expression; ''Miss George is not de 
noire classc.** 

''Confound notre c/a«s«,** said Richard, hast- 
ily. 

" Don't be blasphemous, Dick,'* said his nncle 
Charles. 

"And then, remembering that this was not 
the way to speak in such company, the young 
man stopped short, and begged Mrs. Butler^s 
pardon. 

She was pouring out small black-looking cups 
of tea, and looking offended with a turned-down 
mouth ; and, indeed, the maternal autocrat was 
not used to such plain talking. 

"It seems to me, Richard, that you are 
scarcely the person to provide amusement for 
Miss George,*' she said. 

" Ah ! Dick," cried Madame de Tracy, giving 
a little shriek and forgetting her prudence ; she 
could keep silence no longer. "Be careful, my 
dearest boy ; do not let yourself bo carried away 
by your feelings. I guessed — I am rapid to no- 
tice things — I have trembled ever since that day 
at the studio." She looked so anxioibs and so 
concerned between her frizzy curls that Dick 
burst out laughing. 

" So this is your fine scheme ? Ko, you have 
not guessed right. Aunt Matilda. Poor little 
Miss George is not dangerous for me, but I can 
not help losing my temper when I hear persons 
of sense using the wicked old commonplaces 
which have made so many people miserable, 
and which condemn a poor child to such a 
dreary, unsatisfactory mockery of existence. 
There, she is just as well-mannered and pretty 
as Gcorgio or Catharine ; and I am not to cat a 
piece of bread and butter in her company for 
fear of being contaminated," cried Dick, in a 
fume. 

" Ah ! my poor Dick," said Madame de Tra- 
cy, "you are unconscious, perhaps, of the senti- 
ment ; but I fear it is there." 

"I am speaking from no personal feeling," 
cried Dick, still angry ; and to Madame de Tra- 
cy at least his words carried conviction at the 
time. (But was it so, I wonder ; and had Miss 
George's soft, "pretty eyes nothing to do with 
the question ?) " It is a mere sense of fairness 
and justice," Dick went on, " which would make 
me dislike to see any fellow -creature hardly 
used ; and if I have spoken half a dozen words 
of kindness to her, it was because ... It is 
no use staying any longer ; I shall only offend 
more and more. Good-night." And then he 
suddenly took up his hat and went away. On 
his way down stairs, he relieved his mind by be- 
ing even more kind than usual to a person whom 
he considered unjustly treated by the world in 
general and his aunts in particular. 

" Women usually respect a man when he is 
angry, even when he is in the wron^T) and Rich- 
ard was not in the wrong. "I think for once I 
was mistaken," said Madame de Tracy; "and 



yet people are not always conscious of their own 
feelings. But, under the circumstances, we must 
take Miss George, or Dick will fancy ..." 

" Oh, certainly, if you all wish it," said Mrs. 
Butler. "Will you have any more tea, Matil- 
da? Now, children, what are you all about? 
Yon may go and ask Miss George to the picnic, 
and then come up and help me to dross." 

Meanwhile Richard was walking away, biting 
and pulling his mustache. He went along Eaton 
Square until he came to the public house at the 
comer of Hobart Place. There he was stopped 
by a crowd of children and idlers who had taken 
up their position on the pavement, for Mr. Punch 
was squeaking at the top of his voice from his 
pulpit, and they had all gathered round to listen 
to his morality. The children had already taken 
up their places in the stalls and were sitting in 
a row on the curb-stone. " Ookcdookedookedoo," 
said Mr. punch, "where's the babby? Throw 
the babby out of window." 

"Dook! dere it go," cried another baby, sit- 
ting in the gutter clap])ing its dirty little hands. 

Richard stopped for a minute to look at 
Punch's antics, going on with his reflections 
meanwhile. It seemed to him as if the world, 
as it is called, was a great cruel Punch, remorse- 
lessly throwing babies and children out of win- 
dow, and Miss George among the rest, while the 
people looked on and applauded, and Toby the 
philosopher sat by quite indifferent in his frill 
collar. 

"That poor little thing," he was thinking, 
"her wistful, helpless glances move me with 
pity; was there ever a more innocent little 
scapegoat ? Oh, those women ! their talk, and 
their assumption, and suspicions make me so 
angry I can scarcely contain myself. De notro 
c/tftf^," and he began to laugh again, while 
Punch, capering and singing his song of " ooke- 
dook," was triumphantly beating the policeman 
about the head. " Would they think Reine de 
notre classes I wonder?" he said to himself; 
"will it be her turn some day to be discussed, 
and snubbed, and patronized ? My poor noble 
Reine" — and Richard seemed to see her pass be- 
fore him, with her eagle face — "is there one of 
them to compare to her among the dolls and 
lay figures de notre classef" He walked on; 
Punch's shrieks were following him, and ring- 
ing in his ears with the children's laughter. 
As he went along, the thought of Reine return- 
ed to him again and again, as it had done that 
day ho walked along the sands to Tracy ; again 
and again he was wondering what she was do- 
ing: was she in her farm superintending, was 
she gone on otie of her many journeys along the 
straight and dusty roads, or was she spinning flax 
perhaps at the open door, or reading by the dy- 
ing daylight out of one of her mother's old 
brown books ? . . . A distant echo of Punch's 
weird " ookedookedoo'* reached him like a warn- 
ing as he walked away. 

The day at Lambswold was a great success, 
the children thought. It was about twelve 
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o'clock, when the shadows were shortest and the 
hirds most silent, that the drag and the flj from 
the station came driying up the steep and into 
the court. Charles Batler received them all at 
the door, shaking hands with each as they as- 
cended the steps. Catharine and the children 
had come in the fly, and the others preceded 
them in t^e drag. The house had been silent 
for months, and now, one instant after the ar- 
rival, the voices were echoing in the hall, up 
stairs in the bedroom, the children were racing 
round and round, Sandy was scampering up 
and down. It was like one of Washington Ir- 
ving*B tales of the Alhambra, and of deserted 
halls suddenly repeopled with the life of other 
days. There was a great array of mnsUns, and 
smart hats and feathers. Catharine, too, had 
unconsciously put out all her simple science to 
make herself look harmonious, as it were, and 
in keeping with the holiday, with the summer 
parks, and the gardens full of flowers, with the 
fields through which they had been speeding, 
daisy-sprinkled, cool, and deeply shadowed, with 
cattle grazing in the sunshine ; in keeping with 
the sky which was iridescent, azure, and gen- 
tly fleeced ; in keeping with her own youth and 
delight in its freshness. As Miss Greorge came 
with her pupils, smiling, up the ancient flight 
of stone steps leading to the house, Charles Bat- 
ler was pleased with the bright, happy face ho 
was looking down upon. It is only older peo- 
ple, after all, who are quite unselfish, and feel 
the greatest pleasure in witnessing the happi- 
ness of others. 

"I am very glad to see you here,*' he said, 
shaking hands with her courteously. 

Mrs. Butler, who was in the hall, looked round 
surprised at the unusual urbanity. Catharine 
George herself was not surprised ; she expected 
every body to be kind to-day, every thing to be 
delightful. The pretty figure came climbing 
the steps, with all the landscape for a back- 
ground. The sun was shining through the fly- 
ing folds of her muslin draperies, it was again 
reflected in the burning feather in her hat. 
The lights shone from the dark eyes in antici- 
pation of the happiness which was already hers. 
What did not she expect ? — for the minute any 
thing, every thing. Like many of us, she 
thought happiness was yet to come, and behold, 
the guest was here beside her. Happiness is 
but a shy goddess, as we all know ; she comes 
bashfully into the room, all the hearts suddenly 
leap and the eyes begin to brighten, but she is 
very apt to fly if we rush forward to embrace 
her. "How remarkably well Miss Greorge is 
looking," said Beamish to his future mother- 
in-law. 

"Oh yes," said Mrs. Butler, *' remarkably 
weU.» 




CHAPTER VI. 

MT LOVE IN HER ATTIRE DOTH SHOW 



The morning room at Lambswold 
gray, melancholy, sunshiny room. The %l 
shone in through two great open windowi 
the gray walls and ancient possessions, 
glass drop chandelier, quaint and old-fashioiBt 
reflected it in bright prisms. A shi-oaded lHi| 
stood in one comer of the room. There n 
an old pink carpet, with a pattern of hH 
wreaths; a tall chimney-piece, with rnsiU 
garlands, yellowed by time ; and fountains 
graceful ornamentations. A picture was half 
ing over it — a picture of a lady, all blue m 
green shadows in a clouded world of paint, wH 
a sort of white turban or night-cap on. 81 
had the pretty coquettish grace which beloQgi 
to the women of her time, who still seem to I 
smiling arehly out of their frames at their fft 
ing descendants. 

Through the window there was a sight di 
lawn and a great spreading tree, where figflri 
were busy preparing the tables, and heyod 
them again a sweet pastoral valley and nii^ 
morning hills. 

<* Ah ! how pretty T* cried Catharine Butku 
stepping out at once through the window. 1 

Beambh, who had been cross coming dowiy 
and who had fancied she talked too much H 
Dick's new friend, Mr. Holland, followed her i 
give her a scolding; but Catharine met his 
with a smile and a great red rose she had jai 
pulled off the trellis. And so the two made it 
up, and stood picking rose-buds for one anoA* 
er, like a Dresden shepherd and shepherdess. 

" What time do we dine ?*' said Hervey. **I 
suppose this is only luncheon, Charles?" 

"Humph!" said Charles, *<I don't knot 
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whai this ifl— earwigs moat likdy. Dick would 
hare it oat there." 

''Alas! we are no longer yoniig enoa^ to 
go withont our dinners, my dear brotiher," cried 
Madame do Tracj. ** Do you remember—" 

'* I see the. croquet groimd is in reiy good 
order," said Goorgie, who had been standing 
absorbed before one of the windows, and who 
had not been listening to what they were saying, 
while Frank Holland (he was a well-known 
animal painter) walked straight up to the chim- 
ney and looked np at the pictore. 

'* Isn't this a Gaiasborongh ?" asked the yoang 
num. 

"This, ladies and genUemen;*' said' Dick, 
who bc^an to play showman, ^*is the celebrated 
portrait of my great-annt, Miss Paventiy, the 
heiress. She brought Lambswold into the fami- 
ly, and two very ugly wine-coolera, which shall 
be exhibited free of any extra charge. That" 
— ^pointing to a picture between the windows — 
*' is Richard Butler, the Jsr si martyr of the name. 
He was bnmed at the stake at Smithfield in 
Queen Mary's reign, snmamed the-*-" 

''What a charming picture!" said Holland, 
who had been all this time looking at the por* 
trait of Misfr Faventry, while the children stood 
loond, staring at him in turn. 

" Charming!" echoed Dick, suddenly astride 
on his hobl^y-horse ; *' I didn't expect this from 
yon, Holland." 

"Ta-ta^ta," said Charles Butler. "What 
hare I done with the cellar key ? I shall only 
get out my second-best sheny ; it is quite good 
enoogh for any of you." And the host trotted 
off with a candle to a sacred inner rault, where 
nobody hnt himself OTcr penetrated — not even 
Mnndy, the deroted factotum upon whose head 
it was always found necessary to empty the Vials 
before any thing could be considered as satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Meanwhile Dick was careering round and 
lonnd at full gallop on his favorite steed, al- 
though he was lounging back to all appearance 
on the 6o£ei by Madame dc Tracy. "I see no 
charm in a Ue," he was saying, in his quiet, 
langnid way; "and the picture is a lie from 
beginning to end." Holland was beginning to 
interrupt, but Dick went on pointing as he 
spoke : " Look at that shapeless, impudent sub- 
stitate for a tree ; do yon see the grain of the 
bark ? Is there any attempt at drawing in those 
coarse blotches meant, I suppose, for ivy leaves ? 
Look at those plants in the foreground-~do you 
call that a truthful rendering of fact? Where 
is the delicate traoeiy of Nature's laoework?" 

" In the first place, I don*t quite understand 
what you mean by a rendering of fact," said 
Holland; "I can't help thinking you have 
cribbed that precious phnse out of a celebrated 
art-critic." 

" The phrase isn't English," said Madame de 
Tracy, who always longed to rush into any dis- 
cussion, whether she understood or not what it 
was all about. 

" I hate all the jargon," said Holland, draw- 
C 



ing himself up (a tali figure in an iron*gray suit, 
such as young men wear nowadays, with a smart 
yellow rose in the button-hole). "Art-critic! 
art-histoiy! word-painting! germ-spoiling of 
English. Pah ! I tell you, my dear fellow, 
whatever you may choose to criticise, Gains- 
borough looked at nature in the right way. I 
tell yon he'd got another sort of spectacles on 
his noble nose than what are worn nowadays by 
your newofangled wonld-be regenerators of art. 
If yon want the sort of truth you are talking 
about, you had better get a microscope at once 
to paint with, and the stronger the instrument 
the more truthful you'll be. I tell you," con- 
tinned Holland, more and more excited, <Mf 
you and your friends are right, then Titian, and 
Giorgione, and Tintoret are wrong." 

" Hang Titian !" interrupted Dick, with quiet 
superiority, while his hobby-horse gave a sudden 
plunge and became almost unmanageable. " He 
was utterly false and conventional^ — infernally 
clever, if you like. But we want truth — we 
want to go back to a more reverential treatment 
of Nature, and that is only to be done by patience 
and humble imitation." 

The reformer Dick was still lounging among 
the cushions, but his gray eyes were twinkling 
as they did when he was excited. 

Miss George, who had been listening absorbed 
all this time, looked up into his face almost frighu 
ened at the speech about Titian. Mrs. Butler 
said, "Fie, fie, you naughty boy!" with lum- 
bering playfulness. The sun was shining so 
brightly outside that the roses looked like little 
flames, and the grass was transfigured ; the chil- 
dren were tumbling about in it. 

Miss George should liave remembered that 
there was youth and inexperience to palliate 
Bichard Butler's irreverence. Youth has a right 
to be arrogant, or is at least an excuse for pre- 
sumption, since it can't have experience ; and, 
moreover, Dick's exaggeration had its kernel of 
truth amid a vast deal of ^thy pulp. 

The truth, as Dick would write it, was that 
he and his comrades were reformers, and like 
reformers they would have broken the time-hon- 
ored images of the old worship in their new-bom 
zeal. It is healthier to try and paint a blade 
of grass to the utmost of your ability, than to 
dash in a bold background and fancy you are a 
Beynolds or a Gainsborough. But honest Dick 
will find that to imitate blades of grass, and 
bits of fern and birds'- nests with bluish eggs,, 
however well and skillfully, is not the end and 
the object of painting. And, indeed, the right 
treatment was already visible in his works, fight-^ 
ing against system and theories. What cani 
they produce but dry pieces of mechanism ? 

The true painter is the man who painis witb 
his soul, and so finds his way to the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. 

"She was a most delightful person, I believe,"' 
said Mrs. Butler, gazing in her turn at Miss Fa- 
ventry. " She never married." 

" It is very curious," said Holland, "but don*t 
you see a decided likeness ?" and he looked from 
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the picture to one of the penonB preseht, and 
then back at the pictare again. 

'* You mean Miss George,'' said Dick. << Tve 
often noticed it ; but she has got a much pret- 
tier and more becoming hat on than that affair 
of poor old Aunt Lydia's. I like your red 
feather," said he, turning to Catharine. ** If I 
were a woman," Dick went on, still contrary 
and discursive, ''I should like to be a green 
woman, or a blue woman, or a red one — I 
shouldn't like to be a particolored woman. I 
don't know why ladies are so much afraid of 
wearing their own colors^ and are all for semi- 
tones and mixtures. Now that feather of yours 
is a capital bit of color, and gives one pleasore 
to look at" 

" I shoald think the reason that most ladies 
prefer quiet colors," said Mrs. Butler, stiffly, *' is 
that they do not generally wish to make them- 
selves conspicuous. No lady wishes to attract 
attention by overfine clothes," she repeated, 
glancing at the obnoxioiks feather, and rustling 
in all the conscious superiority of two pale 
mauve daughteni, and garments of flowing dun- 
color and sickly magenta and white. 

'* I do believe, my dear annt, there are people 
who would like to boil down the Union Jack into 
a sort of neutral tint," said Dick, *^and mix up 
the poor old buff and blue of one's youth into a 
nondescript green." 

** Such things have certainly been tried be- 
fore now," said Holland, while Butler, turning 
to Catharine, went on: "Don't let them put 
you out of conceit with yonr flame-ook>r, Miss 
George ; it is very pretty indeed, and very be- 
coming." Ho was vexed with his aunt for the 
rude, pointed way in which she had spoken ; he 
saw Catharine looking shy and unhappy. But 
she soon brightened up, and as she blushed 
with pleasure to hear Dick liked her feather, its 
flames seemed to mount into her cheeks. In 
the fair apparel of youth, and innocence, and hap- 
piness, no wonder she looked well, and charmed 
them all by her artless arts. There is no dress 
more gor^ous and dazzling than Catharine's 
tliat day. Not Solomon in all his gloxy, not 
Madame Rachel in all her nostrums, not all the 
hair-pins, and eye-washes, and affectations can 
equal it. I can not attempt to define how rightly 
or wrongly Catharine was behaving in looking 
so pretty and feeling so happy in Dick Butler's 
company, in having placed an idol upon her 
most secret shrine, and then fallen down and 
worshiped it — an idol somewhat languid and 
nonchalant, with mustaches, with a name, alas ! 
by this time. Poor little worshiper ! it was in 
secret that she brought her offerings, her turtle- 
dove's eggs, and flowers, and crystal drops, and 
sudden lights, and flickering tapers. She was 
a modest and silent little worshiper ; she said 
nothing, did nothing: only to be in this para- 
dise with her idol there before her walking about 
in a black velvet suit ; to be listening to his talk, 
and to the song of the birds, and to the scythe 
of the reapers ; to witness such beautiful sights, 
gracious aspects, changing skies — it was too 



good almost to be true. It seemed to CaA 
rine as if the song in her heart was ponring a 
she could not contain it, and all the air 
full of music. She wondered if the oth< 
listening to it too. But they were buaj itiipfl 
ing the hampers and getting out the sherry, i 
had they all of them the ears to bear. 

Some gifts are dangerous to those who po«i 
them : this one of Catharine's means much 4 
cord in life as well as great harmony ; sad4 
silence, the endless terrors and miserieB of j 
imaginative nature ; the disappointment of i 
pacides for happiness too great to be ever 
fled in this world. 

But, in the mean time» Mrs. Butler, return] 
from a short excursion to the hampers, eoi 
hardly believe it was her silent and sa] 
little governess who was standing there chaxi 
ing and laughing. Her eyes were dancing 
her voice thrilling, for was not Dick 
by? 

Providence made a great mistake when It 
hearts into girls— hearts all ready to 'love, n 
to admire, and to be grateful and happy Will 
word, with a nothing. And if Providence ll 
made a still farther mistake, and made depen 
ents of the same stuff as the rest, and alloii^ 
them to forget for one instant their real 
in life, Mrs. Butler was determined to supp 
any such defleiencies, and to remind Miss Geoi| 
if ever she chanced to forget. But poor 
Catharine, as I have said, defied her in her bnl 
hour of happiness. She would not remembi 
and, indeed, she could not prevent her cbed 
from blushing and her eyes from shining 
brightly than any others present Her y< 
her beauty, her sweet, abrupt girlishness 
ed themselves for once, and could not be 4 
pressed. Nobody could put them out. Eti 
when she was silent these things were speakii 
for her in a language no one could fail to undi 
stand. If it had been one of Mrs. Butler's oi 
daughters, she would have looked on with gc 
tlest maternal sympathy at so much 
happiness; but for Miss George she had 
feeling save that of uneasiness and disquiet, 
was hard upon the poor mother to have to 
by and see her own well-educated, perfectly 
monplace Georgie eclipsed — put out^— distanoi 
altogether by this stiff, startled, dark-eyed Iit( 
creature, with the sudden bright blushes comii 
and going in her cheeks. Mrs. Butler 
not help seeing that they all liked talking 
her. Charles Butler, Holland (Mr. Holland I 
quite lost his heart to the pretty little govemest 
Dick, and Beamish even. But then Georg 
did not look up all grateful and delighted 
any body noticed her, and flush up like a sno 
mountain at sunrise ! 

Of course Catharine would have been behai^ng 
much better if she had shown far more strength 
of character, and never thought of any thing 
less desirable than Augusta's French or Lydia's 
history, and if she had overcome any feelings — 
even before she was conscious of them — except 
those connected with her interesting profession. 
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But Catharine had no strength of mind. She 
was led by any body and any thing that came 
across her way. She was one of those people 
who are better liked by men than by women ; 
for it is difficalt sometimes for the weaxy and 
hardly-tried aroazgiis of life to feel a perfect 
tolerance and sympathy with other women of 
weaker monld and nature. These latter are 
generally shielded and carried along by other 
strength than their own ; they rest all through 
the heat of the day, learing others to fight their 
battles and to defend them, and then, when the 
battle is over, are resting still. The strongest 
and fiercest of amazons would be glad to lay 
down her arms at times, and rest, and be weak, 
and cared for ; but ^e help comes not for her ; 
she must bear the burden of her strength and 
courage, and fight on until the night. 

Mrs. Butler was one of the amazons of the 
many tribes of amazons that still exist in the 
world. They are married as well as unmarried. 
This woman for years and years had worked, 
and striven, and battled for her. husband and 
children ; she managed them, and her husband, 
and his afiairs; she dictated, and ruled, and 
commanded ; she was very anxioas at times, 
rery weary, very dispirited, but she gave no sign, 
allowed no complaint to escape her, bore her suf- 
ferings in silence. Once, and once only, to her 
eldest daughter she had spoken a little half word, 
when things were going vety wrong— when Fran- 
cis's debts were most overwhelming — when Rob- 
ert had got into some new scrape worse than the 
last — when money was not forthcoming, and 
every thing was looking dark. '* Dear mam- 
ma," Catharine Butler had said, with her tender 
smile, and closed her arms round the poor har- 
assed mother's neck in a yoke that never galled. 

As the day wore on, Mrs. Butler seemed to 
avoid little Catharine, or only to speak to her in 
a cold, indifferent voice, that made the girl won- 
der what she had done amiss. Now and again 
she started at the rude set-downs to which she 
was little accustomed. What did it all mean ? 
What crime was she gnilty of? She could not 
bring herself to think otherwise than tenderly of 
any one belonging to the house she had learnt 
to love. She meekly pursued her persecutrix 
with beseeching eyes. She might as well have 
tried to melt a glacier. To people who have 
taken a prejudice or a dislike, every word is mis- 
understood, every look offends ; and Catharine's 
wistful glances only annoyed and worried Mrs. 
Batler, who did not wish to be touched. Had 
some moHciouB Fuck squeezed some of the juice 
of Oberon's purple flower upon Catharine*s scar- 
let feather to set them all wandering and at cross 
purposes all through this midsnmnier's day ? In 
and out of the house, the garden, the woods, this 
L little Helen went along with the rest, looking 
prettier, more pathetic, every minute. Wo all 
have a gift of second-sight more or less developed, 
..and Catharine knew something was coming now 
that the first burst of happiness was over. An 
old saw came into her head about a light heart 
in^e morning bringing tears before night. 



The luncheon did credit to Mundy and the 
hampei;p. There were no earwigs, only little 
soft winds to stir the cloth, cross-lights, and a 
gentle check-work of gray shadow upon the 
dresses. Charles Butler's second best wine was 
so good that they all laughed, and asked what 
his best could be. Sandy frisked about and 
feasted upon mayonnaise and pressed veal. 
Sandy had a companion, Mr. Holland's dog Pe- 
ter, a self-conscious pug, with many affectations, 
and with all the weaknesses belonging to a sensi- 
tive nature. He was nevertheless a faithful and 
devoted friend, tender-hearted and curly-tailed. 
Sandy had seen less of the world, and sniffed 
about in a little rough coat without any preten- 
sions, and was altogether of a less impressionable 
and artistic nature. He loved good sport, good 
bones, and a comfortable nap after dinner. His 
master was of a different calibre to Peter's, and 
dogs are certainly influenced by the people with 
whom they live. All day long Peter walked 
about at Holland's heels, quite regardless of San- 
dy's unmeaning attacks and invitations to race 
or to growL Peter only shook him off, and ad- 
vanced in that confidential, consequential man- 
ner which is peculiar to his race. 

Luncheon had come to an end. Catharine 
looked up, and breathed a great breath as she 
looked into the keen glimmer overhead; soft 
little winds, scented with pine-wood and rose- 
trees, came and blew about. Holland and Dick 
had got into a new discussion over the famous 
Gainsborough, and the children, who thought it 
all very stupid, had jumped up one by one and 
run away to the eroquet-ground. But Catharine 
forgot to go. There she sat on the grass, with 
her back against the trunk of the tree, saying 
nothing, looking every thing, listening and ab- 
sorbed. Catharine did well to rest in this green 
bower for a little before starting along the dusty 
high-road again. People are forever uttering 
warnings, and telling of the dangers, and deep 
precipices, and roaring torrents to be passed; 
but there are eveiy where, thanks be to heaven, 
green bowers and shady places along the steep- 
est roads. And so, too, when the tempest blows 
without and the rain is beating — ^tired, and cold, 
and weary, you come, perhaps, to a little road- 
side inn, where lights are burning, and food and 
rest await you. The storm has not ceased ; it 
is raging still, but a shelter interposes between 
you and it for a time, and you set off vfith new 
strength and new courage to face it. 

Mrs. Butler, as usual, recalled Catharine to 
herself. 

** Miss George, be so good as to see what the 
children are doing." And so poor Catharine 
was dismissed from her green bower. It was 
hard to have to go— to be dismissed in disgrace, 
as it were, with Dick standing by to see it. The 
children were close at hand, and not thinking of 
mischief. 

" We don't want you, Miss George," cried 
Lydia ; '* we are four already; stand there and 
see mo croquet Augusta." Miss George stood 
where she was told, but she looked beyond the 
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point which was of all-absorfaing interest to 
Lydia at that instant. Her sad eyes stpyed to 
the groap under the tree. There was Dick lying 
at full length on the grass : he was smdung^ 
and had hung np his red cap on a branch. Hol- 
land, in his iron-gray suit, was leaning against 
the trunk ; Catharine Butler and Beamish were 
side by side in the shadow. Georgia was in the 
sunshine, with her dress all beflecked with trem- 
bling lights and shades, while the eldere sat at 
the table talking orer by-gone times. Catharine 
turned away ; she could not bear the sight ; it 
made her feel so forlorn and alone to stand apart 
and watch all these people together. 

Catharine was afraid, too, lest some one dionld 
come up and see her eyes full of tears as she stood 
watching the balls roll and listening to tiie tap 
of the mallets. It was all so lorely and yet so 
perverse. The sweetness, the rosea, the sun- 
shine, made it kurt more, she thought, when 
other things were unkind. This day's pleasure 
was like a false friend with a smiling fieuse; like 
a beautiful sweet rose which she had picked just 
now, with a great sharp thorn set under the leaf. 
What hod she done? Why did Mrs. Butler 
look so cold and so displeased when she spoke? 
Whenever she was happiest something occurred 
to remind her and warn her that happiness was 
not for her. Catharine longed to be alone, but 
it was quite late in the afternoon before she 
could get away. The children were all called 
into the drawing-room by their sisters, and then 
the little governess escaped along the avenue 
where the rose-leaves which Beamish and Cath- 
arine had scattered were lying. She was sick 
at heart and disappointed. It was something 
more than mere yanity wounded which stung 
her as she realized that for some inscrutable 
reason it is heaven's decree that people should 
not be alike ; that some must be alone and some 
in company ; some sad and some meny ; that 
some should have the knowledge of good and 
others the knowledge of evil. She must not 
hope for roses such as Catharine's. She must 
not be like GeoTgie, even, and speak out her own 
mind, and make her own friends, and be her own 
self. It was hard to be humiliated before Dick. 
It was no humiliation to be a governess and to 
earn her own living ; but to have foigotten her 
place, and to be sent down lower like the man 
in the parable^ahl it was hard. 

Catharine wandered on without much caring 
where she went, until she found herself in a 
quaint, sunny nook, where all sorts of old-fash- 
ioned flowers were blowing — tiger lilies, white 
IQies, balsam, carnations-— in a blaze against the 
lichen-grown walls. The colors were so bright, 
the place so silent, and sweet, and perfumed, 
that Catharine, coming into it, foigot her dull 
speculations. It had been a flower-garden which 
Miss Pavenby had laid out once upon a time, 
and it had been kept unchanged ever since. 
Quaint, bright, strange, it was the almost forgot- 
ten perfume of other times that these flowers 
were exhaling. 

Catharine staid there a long time. She could 



not tear herself away. She was standing bj a 
tall lily, with her nose in the cup, sniffing np tlie 
faint sleepy fragrance, when she beard steps upon 
the gravel«walk, and, turning round, she saw a 
bright red cap, and beside it a careless figure 
coming along with the peculiar swinging walk 
she knew so welL Ever after the scent of lifies 
conjured up the little scene. 

Long afte rw o rd, Dick, too, remembered the 
little figore turning round with startled ejes^ 
and looking as guilty as if it were a crime to be 
found smelling the lilies. Holland thought obe 
mi^t have been an Italian Madonna in her 
frameworiL of flowen, such as the old painters 
loved to paint 

^* Have you been hiding yourself awaj here 
all the afternoon?" said Dick. *' Ain't it a 
charming little comer?" 

The two young men waited for a few minntea, 
and seemed to take it for granted Catharine was 
coming back to the house with them. 

'^Dio you dislike our cigars?" said Botlery 
sedng that she hesitated. 

"Oh no! Itwa*— " 

She stopped short, blushed, and came hastily 
forward. What would Mrs. Butler say, she was 
thinking; and then she was afraid ktt they 
should have guessed what she thought. 

What would Mrs. Butler say? What did she 
say when she saw the three walking qoiedy 
toward the house, sauntering across the law^ 
stopping, advoncing again, and talking as tbef 
came? 

Catharine's fate, like most people's, was ael' 
tied by chance, as it were. People seem them^ 
selves to give the signal to destiny. Fall axe^ 
strike fatal match. Catharine dropped a rose 
she was holding, and Dick bent down and pick- 
ed it np for her, and that was the signal. No 
one saw the axe, but it fell at that momeu^ oni 
the poor little thing's doom was fulfilled. 

The ladies, tired of the noise indoors, ha| 
come out upon the terrace. The children ha 
been dancing — a Spanish dance, they called it- 
for the last twenty minutes ; gracefully alidii 
about, and waving their legs and arms to Goo 
gie's performance on the piano-forte. The jii 
gle of the music reached the terrace, but it vn 
only loud enough to give a certain zest to d 
mildness and quiet of the sunset. The loi 
shadows were streaking the hills, a glow shr 
ed, spread, and tranquilly illumined the la» 
scape, as the two figures on the terrace look 
out at the three others advancing across the law 

"Miss George forgets herself strangely,'* 
Mrs. Butler; ** to-morrow shall end all thi 
but it is really very embarrassing to be oblig 
to dismiss her. I shall send her to Mrs. Mi 
tingale's, from whom I hope to get a Genni 
this time." 

"Poor. child 1" said Madame de Tracy, t 
passionately; "she means no harm. I have 
great mind to take her back to Ernestine* 
am sure my daughter-in4aw would be deli^^ 
with her, Ernestine is so fitttidious." 

" I really can not advise you," said Mra. Bi 
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lar. *' This ia ft warning to me nerer to engage 
a pretty governess again." 

*^ She can not help behig pretty,** said Ma- 
dame de Tracy. '*! detest vgly people,** re- 
marked this Good Samaritan. ** I believe ahe 
would be a Ireasore to Ernestine. Thoae be- 
loved cbUdron are dailinga, but they q>eak En- 
glish like litUo cats ; their accent is deplonUe, 
and yet theLr mother will not allow it. I am 
Bare she ouglit to be eternally grateful to me if 
I take bai^ niisa Geoige.*' 

** Pray take care, my dear Matilda,'* said Blrs. 
Bntler. ^ Interference is always so undesirable. 
I always tr7 to keep to my own side of the 
way. I reidly ooold not bliune Ernestine if she 
should . . ." 

Madame de Tracy could not endure opposi- 
tion. '*I do not agree with yon. There is 
nothing so valuable as judicious interference. 
I know perfectly what I am about ; Ernestine 
will be quite enchanted." Madame de Tracy 
was so positive that Mrs. Butler hesitoted ; she 
disliked scenes and explanations. Here was an 
easy way of getting rid of the poor little objec- 
tion at once, without effort or trouble ; she would 
be provided for, and Mrs. Butler was not with- 
out one single grain of kindness in her compo- 
sition. Miss George had been very useful and 
conscientioos ; she had nursed Algy when he 
was ill. Mrs. Butler was angry with Catharine, 
bat she did not wish her harm ; she was, to a 
certain point, a just woman with her temper un- 
der control. 

«'I think it would be an excellent opportuni- 
ty,'* said she, 'Mf Ernestine really wishes for a 
govemesa for her children, and yon are not 
afraid of the responsibility." 

** Oh, I will answer for that,'* said Madame 
de Tracy, waving a welcome to the two young 
men. *' The thing is arranged. Hu8h-sh<«h !" 

Madame de Tracy's warnings usually came 
after the flash, like the report of a gun. Cath- 
arine, coming along and listening a little anx- 
iously for the first greetings, caught the words 
and the glance of significance. What had they 
been saying? what did it mean? Her quick 
apprehensions conjured up a hundred different 
solutions ; reprimands in store, no more holi- 
days, no more merry-making. The reality oc- 
curred to her as an impossibility almost. To 
very yonng people changes are so impossible. 
They would like to come and to go, and to 
see all the world, but to return always to the 
nest in the same old creaking branch of the 
tree. Catharine was frightened and uneasy. 
All the way home in the drag, through the gray 
and golden evening; in the railway, scudding 
throngh a dusky wide country, where lights 
shone from the farmsteads, and pools still re- 
flected the yellow in the west, she sat silent in 
bcr comer, with little Sarah asleep beside her. 
Catharine sat there half happy, almost satisfied, 
and yet very sad, and imagining coming evils. 
Jjet them come I They only seemed to make 
the day which was just over shine brighter and 
brighter by comparison. They could not take 



it from her; ahe should remember it always. 
And Catharine said grace, as the children do, 
sitting there in her quiet comer. '* Oh, I wish 
I was always happy," thonght the girl; ^<I do 
80 like being happy I ..." 

"Nothing could have gone off better," said 
Hervey, at the window, aa they ail got out at 
Victoria Station. 

'*That idiot Mnndy very nearly mined the 
whole thing,*' said Charles. "He forgot the 
aoda-water. I had to telegraph to G ** 

"Thanks ao much," said Mrs. Butler, coming 
up. "Now, children? Has any one called a 
cab for them ? The carriage has come for us." 

"Grood- night, Bliss George,'* said Dick, un- 
der a lamp -post; and every body else said 
"Good-night, good-night." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

"1 QUOI JE 80N0E." 

Mbakwhilb Catharine's fate was settled, and 
Mrs. Butler came into the school -room next 
morning to announce it. A sort of feeling 
came over her, poor child, that it was her death- 
warrant which this gracious lady in black silk 
robes was announcing in a particularly bland, 
encouraging tone of voice. What had she 
done? against whom hod she conspired? of 
what treason was she guilty ? 

" Oh, why am I to go ?'* said Catharine, look- 
ing up very pale fh)m her book with round, 
dark, startled eyes. 

Even Mrs. Butler's much preoccupied heart 
was touched by the little thing's helpless, woe- 
begone appeal. 

*' You have always been quite invaluable to 
me, my dear Miss George, and I shall miss you 
excessively, but it is sincerely in your own in- 
terest that I am recommending this step to you,*' 
Mrs. Butler said, not unkindly. 

" Oh no, no," said Catharine, feebly clutch- 
ing at the table-cover. "This is too far; I 
can not speak French. I could not bear to be 
away, to leave my sisters, every body !** And 
she suddenly burst out crying. "Oh, I am so 
silly, so sorry," she sobbed, "for of course I 
must leave, if you wish it." 

"Pray, my dear Miss George," said Mrs. 
Bntler, still kind, yet provoked, " do not dis- 
tress yourself unnecessarily. You are really 
quite blind, on this occasion, to yotur own ad- 
vantage" (and this was a thing that was almost 
incomprehensible to Mrs. Butler). "Forgive 
me ibr saying so, but I do think it is your duty 
(as it is that of every one of us) to make the best 
of circumstances, particularly when there is an 
increase of salary and an excellent opportunity 
for improving in French. I do seriously rec- 
ommend you to think my sister-in-law's proposal 
well over, and to consult your friends." 

And the messenger of fiite hastened off to her 
davenport, and poor Catharine sat crying, with 
the tears dripping over the page. 
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No, no, no ; she could not bear to go tossing 
aboat all alone in the world ; it was too hard, 
too hard. What was she to do? who would 
tell her what she was to do? Odco a wild 
thought came to her of asking Dick to help her ; 
he was kind — he would not let them send her 
awajr. Why were they driyiog her from their 
door ? What had she done ? — what indeed ? 
A swift terror jarred through her beyond the 
other sad complex emotions that were passing 
in disorder through her mind. Could they 
think, could they imagine for one minute ? The 
little pale face began to burn, and the eyes to 
flash, and her hands seemed to grow cold with 
horror; but no, no, it was impossible. They 
could not read her heart ; and if they did, what 
was there for them to see ? They were worldly, 
hard people ; they did not know what friend- 
ship meant^ how £dthful it could be, how long 
it could last, how much it was ready to give, 
how little it required. And then, after a time, 
a revulsion came, and she felt as if all she 
wanted was to go — to go away and hide her 
head from them all. If it were not for Bosy 
and Totty, she did not care what was to 
come. 

She went to bed that night with a heart ach- 
ing dully, and she dreamt sad dreams until 
the morning came ; and then, as Mrs. Butler 
advised, Catharine thought of consulting her 
friends. She walked down to Kensington to 
Mrs. Martingale^s school, where her two chief 
advisers were to be found, and she wrote a 
couple of notes, which she posted on her way — 
one was to Lady Farebrother, at Tunbridge 
Wells, who belonged to the religious communi- 
ty there ; the other was to Mrs. Buckington, who 
was staying at Brighton for her health. It 
was another bright summer day; dinner was 
over, and the school-girls and governesses seem- 
ed to have agreed to a truce, and to have come 
out together for an hour's peace and refresh- 
ment on the green overgrown garden at the 
back of the house. Jessamines were on the 
walls, and there were spreading trees, under one 
of which the French governess was reading a 
limp Journal des DemoigeUes, smelling of hair- 
pins and pomatum from the drawer in which it 
was kept. 

Miss Strumpf, the Grerman governess (she was 
to leave this quarter, it was darkly whispered), 
was eating a small piece of cheese which she 
bad saved from her dinner, and a rotten-looking 
medlar she had picked up off the grass. Some 
of the girls were dancing a quadrille on the 
lawn ; others were singing and aimlessly rush- 
ing about the space inclosed by the four moss- 
grown walls, against which jessamines, and ja- 
ponicas, and Virginian creepers were growing. 
Bosy and Totty, and a few chosen friends, were 
in a gronp on the step of the cistern. Totty, 
who was a quaint and fanny little girl of ten, 
with a red curly wig, and a great deal of imag- 
ination, was telling a story : her stories were 
very popular among the literary portion of the 
community ; but her heroine came to an un- 



timely end when the narrator heard who «■ 
up stairs. 

Catharine was waiting in the great diavfq^ 
room with the many windows and the phae»> 
graph books, and the fancy-work mats presi 
by retiring pupils, and the wax water-liljr oa de 
piece of looking-glass, a tribute from an ae 
plished dancing-mistress. She came to i 
her sisters, looking very pale, with dark xii^ 
round her eyes. 

'* Cathy, Cathy, why do you look so fonayl 
said Totty, clutching her round the waist. 

'' Oh, Totty dear," said Cathy, holding ft 
children tight to her, and trying not to cfy, td 
to speak cheerfally, '* I look funny becanse I« 
going away from Mrs. Butler's. I don't ki 
what to do. I want you and Bosy to teii 
what you think." And then she told diem 
little history in her plaintive voice, holding di 
hands tight — tight in hers. She had dioM 
so telling them, that, now that it was over, m 
felt happier and almost relieved ; it was 
nearly so bad as she had feared. 

<'It is no use asking our aunts,*' said Ro^ 
**they will write great long letters, and be i 
help at all." 

As for little Totty, she was so indignant wl 
Mrs. Butler, so delighted at the promise efi 
whole six weeks' holiday next year to be ^ 
alone with Catharine and Bosy in a cottags^ 
the air, that she forgot the distance and the i^ 
amtion, and bore the news for more brsitl^ 
than Catharine herself. Bosy, who waa as li 
as Catharine nearly, held her hand verf tlgJK 
and did not say much. She was old for kr 
age — ^a downright girl, with more conrage 1 
poor little Catharine, and a sort of elder « 
feeling for her, though she was onlj thirteca 
But some girls have the motherly eleniflil 
strongly developed in them from their v& 
babyhood, when they nur^ their dolls to s]«| 
upon their soft little arms, and carefully p# 
away the little broken toy because it must beti 
pain. And Bosy was one of these. She W 
not clever, but she seemed to understand lAk 
her heart what other people felt. She tsd 
Cathy's aching head in her arms, and laid tt« 
her shoulder, and kissed her again and agai%a 
a mother might have done. 

*'My poor old darling," said Bosy, ^<don*tli 
unhappy at leaving us ; PU take care of Tot^ 
and some day FU take care of you too.** 

'* But where shall we go to in the holiday«r 
said Totty, cheering up. *'Let there be doa- 
keys, please." 

Fraulein Strumpf, who was curious by natmt^ 
happened to peep in at the drawing-room door, 
as she was passing, to see who the little gjris' 
visitor might be. She was rather scandaliaei 
to see Bosy sitting in a big arm-chair, with her 
visitor kneeling on the floor before her, and To(> 
ty leaning with straggling legs and drooping 
curls over the arm. It seemed like a liberty, 
in this gray grim drawing-room, to be kneelini 
down on the floor instead of sitting upright ani 
stiff at intervals upon the high-backed chair. 
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Even the ransbind came in through the tall 
windows in subdued streaks, playing on the an- 
cient ceiling and the worn -out carpet The 
three heads were very close together, and they 
had settled that it was to be a farm-house in 
Surrey, where they had once staid before. 

**l)o ypu remember the little wood where 
we picnicJced ?** said Rosy. *' And the farmer's 
can?" criedl Totty, quite happy by this time. 
Cattmrine liad all the troubles of youth to bear 
on her poor little shoulders, but she had also 
its best consolation. Here she was with the 
other two children, almost happy again at the 
thought of a go-cart and a baby-house, and 
some liye toys to play with in the fields. 

When she went away the color had come 
bacic into her cheeks. Rosy and Totty were 
leaning over the old-fashioned tall balcony, and 
kissing their hands. She saw them for many a 
day after, and carried one more vision away wiUi 
her of the quaint old square, with its green gar- 
den, and ancient panes and doorways, of the 
dear, dear little faces smiling through their 
tears, and bidding her good speed. 

She did not trust herself to say good-by to 
them again ; and when Madame de Tracy went 
off in her cab with her maid and her tall gray 
boxes, little Catharine vanished too out of her 
accustomed comer in the school-room, and Frau- 
lein Strumpf reigned in her stead. The morn- 
ing's post brought Catharine two letters, which 
she read in the railway carriage on her way to 
Pover. 

Mutton*! Mantion, Orieatel Plaoe, Brighton. 

My i>EAE Catrabink, — Your letter was for- 
warded to me here from Park Crescent, which I 
left on Tuesday. For the last three weeks I 
had been feeling far from well, and scarcely 
strong enough to bear the exertion of my daily 
drive round the Regent's Park. My appetite 
also had fallen off sadly, and I hardly knew what 
it was to enjoy a meal. My good friend and 
able physician, Dr. Pattie, ui^ntly recommend- 
ed me to try sea air; and, notwithstanding 
my usual reluctance to move from home, I re- 
solved to follow his advice. Dr. Pattie consid- 
ers that there is nothing equal to sea-bathing 
for strengthening the nerves and the appetite, 
and he also has a high opinion of the merits of 
a fish diet, believing it to be exceedingly light 
and nutritive. But the difficulty here, and I 
believe it to be the case in all sea-port towns, 
is to get a variety of fish. I have only twice 
ventured to bathe, and found it very trying; but 
I must say that I am daily gaining strength, 
and that my appetite has certainly improved, 
although it is not yet all that I could wish. To 
return to your letter. I am truly concerned to 
bear that any thing should have occurred to un- 
settle your plans, and make you think of leaving 
your present excellent situation; but I am not 
indeed in a fit state of health to be able to offer 
you any advice. Thinking tells so upon my 
nerves, that Dr. Pattie has forbidden me to make 
any exertion of the sort. Your aunt Farebroth- 
tt is far better able than I am to take your af- 



fairs into consideration, so you had better write 
to her at once, and act upon what she says, at 
the same time using your own judgment in 
what yon think best. Ever your affectionate 
annt, Sophia Buckinotow. 

Ttbor VnUt Mount ZIon, Tnnbrldgo Wella. 

Mt dearest Niece, — Surrounded as I nm 
by duties that to every humble Christian spirit 
stand first and foremost in the path of life, I 
have but little leisure or inclination to attend to 
any thing belonging to this world rather than to 
the next. I am the hist person to whom you 
should apply for counsel, except, indeed, in mat- 
ters relating to your spiritual welfare, for I have 
made it a rule never to waste time or thought 
over the trifling cares of every-day life. My 
sister, Mrs. Buckington, is better versed in world- 
ly wisdom than I am, and I should recommend 
you always to ask and follow her advice in your 
Uttle dilemmas ; but you must not think that I 
am neglectful of you, or that I am not always 
ready to give my poor help in those subjects 
which lie within my field of work and thought. 
Only yesterday I had an opportunity of speak- 
ing long and earnestly about you with my dear 
friend and pastor, Mr. Bland. He and I both 
agreed that should you decide upon going to 
France, the one essential point to be considered 
is whether a young and feeble mind does not 
run a great risk of falling into the too-tempting 
snares of Popery. But then again Mr. Bland 
said, who could tell but that you might be the 
humble means of bringing some of those lost 
sheep to light ! Surely it would be well to be 
provided with a few simple tracts, which you 
could distribute whenever you saw a fitting mo- 
ment. Before you leave London, do not fail to 
go to the Religions Tract Society in Piccadilly, 
and ask for the Rev. Walpole Bland's Tracts for 
home and foreign use. By presenting a card 
of Mr. Bland's that I inclose you, you will get 
them at the reduced rate of half a crown a hund- 
red — a small sum, indeed, for so great a treas- 
ure ! I should also be glad if you would take 
with you to France a little parcel of Lrish point 
lace, for which the French ladies (always so fond 
of dress) would, I dare say, like to raffle thirty 
tickets, 12«. 6d each, for the benefit of the Po- 
lish Protestant colporteurs. 

I shall be glad to hear that you are getting on 
satisfactorily, and believe me, my dear Catha- 
rine, yours affectionately, 

P. G. Fakebrothes. 

Catharine sighed as she folded up the two 
letters and put them into her pocket. It was 
not the first time she had corresponded with her 
step-mother's sisters, but she was too sad to take 
things philosophically and to laugh. 

All the way Madame de Tracy was in high 
spirits ; she was delighted to get back to her 
children, to carry off Miss George, to have se- 
cured a pure English accent for Nanine, and 
Henri, and Madelalne. She sat surrounded by 
bags of which (he contents seemed to fly fk-om 
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one to the other, like in Bome one of those coo- 
juror's tricks. From bag to bag Madame de 
Tracy and Barbe, her loDg-sufferiag attendaiit, 
pursued a Bradshaw, a rottleau of 80TereigiiB» a 
letter which had arrived that morning, a paper- 
cutter, all of which were captured and replaced 
in their rarions homes, only tobecUspersed and 
hunted for again. 

'* Barbe, I have left my parasol in the cab — 
and my purse ! We must telegraph. I d]»> 
tinctly remember laying it down om the waiting 
i-oom table. Ah ! what a miafo — " 

<< Madame, there it is in your lap," said Bar- 
be, calmly, " and your parasol is behind yon.** 

'' Ah I what an escape I" sighed Madame de 
Tracy. '*The tickets, and mote than thirty 
pounds, are in this purse, and I conld not possi- 
bly have lost them ; I am utterly mined, I have 
bought so many things in London. Miss George, 
I see your book wants cutting; give it to me, I 
adore cutting open books. I envy you, you look 
so calm ; you have none of these troublesome 
concerns to attend to-^but some one must do 
it. Barbe, where is the paper-cutter?" 

They had started late in the afternoon, and 
were to sleep at Calais, and to go on to Tracy 
the next day. They crossed on a still night 
with a waning moon. Many and many a sad, 
confused thought must have come to the little 
traveler by the light of the creaking lamp in 
the cabin. Faces, pictures, all the events of the 
last few weeks, were dancing about in the dark- 
ness ; voices were sounding, the children's fiu^s 
were looking at her out of dsak comers. The 
lamp swung on its hinges, the vessel throbbed 
and shook, Catharine felt as if she was, indeed, 
a waif upon a great sea tossed hither and Uiith- 
er by wayward winds. How oddly distinct the 
voices and images fell upon her brain ; Kitty, 
Cathy, she seemed to hear her little sisters call- 
ing her through the moans of the sea, by all the 
names they liked to give her ; and another voice 
sounded in her foolish little ears, and her last 
few words with Dick seemed to be repeated to 
her by all the roUing waves. 

She had only seen him onoe after that day at 
Lambswold. Catharine thought it was a crael 
fate which prevented their meeting. It was 
more likely a sensible precaution. Doors, stairs, 
conventionalisms, had been piled in a great heap 
between them, and there is nothing so hard to 
pass as these simple impediments. The stairs 
are carpeted and easy to cUmb ; the doors are 
on the latch, with nice china handles to open 
them; there is nothing to prevent; and yet 
prison bars have been burst open, burning des- 
erts crossed, icy passes and steep mountains 
scaled and sormounted more easily than these 
simple obstacles. 

There was a train to Paris, Madame de Tracy 
heard on landing, and she determined to go on. 
Catharine cared not The night seemed to her 
like a sort of summary or epilogue to the little 
slice of a life which had belonged to her hither- 
to. She sat watching the black ghosts of trees, 
^|gta|^ and wayside inns flying past the win- 



dows, the single lights here and there in the dmA 
plain, and listeniDg to the voices at the litUe 
stations, sounding melancholy and saddea m 
voices idways do in the dark. 

Her protectress peacefully dreamt throng^ 
the long hoars that Catharine watched aad 
wondered. What would the day be like that 
had not yet dawned, the new world whidi await- 
ed her? thought the girl with her wide-open 
shining eyes. Catharine George somehow ex- 
pected that the sun wotUd never rise ; that the 
land would be always dark, and strange, and 
desolate to her; that she wonld find herself ut- 
terly alone, and wandering here and there in 
the gloom. . . . 

She forgot in how great a measure one*s fu- 
ture is made up of one's past— how we see and 
understand things by all those whidi have pre- 
ceded theuk— how it is yesterday which makes 
to>morrow. The future is never so strange as 
we picture it to ourselves. A hundred golden 
thrnds bind us to it slxeady. It is all one's 
whole past life which chums the future and 
draws it into itself. The lesson given long^ 
long ago by the love which foresaw, teaches in 
after years when the occasion has come. One 
thing recalls another, as one thing forebodes an- 
other, and sometimes Ae two together make a 
ftdl chord of hi4)plneBS, or maybe of sadness, so 
grateful and so sweet, that it seems as if it must 
be happiness. 

At any rate, when the next day came, Catfaap 
rine found that instead of creeping slowly along^ 
all gray and black, and dark and terrible, the 
future had come for her with a cheery clatter, 
and crack of whips, and blowing of horns, friend- 
ly faces looking out, a barking of dogs, some 
one to help her up the steps, as with cheerfbl eon- 
fusion, and noise and Jingle, they start through 
the bright light streets and cross the fertile plains 
of Normandy. 

They had all flnished dinner at Tracy, and 
were sitting about in the great dtawing-room* 
The muffled piano stood in the middle of the 
room ; the lamps were placed here and there ; 
the polished floors were only covered by little 
square carpets, sprinkled sparsely about. Two 
rows of pink-striped chairs stood in lines ftt>m 
the firephice, over which the Tmcys had erect- 
ed a tall and elaborately<i«arved chinmey-pieoa< 
The ftimitnre of the castle corresponded in date 
to the mahogany reign of terror in England, 
but in France at that period all was harmony 
and fitness, and you need dread no four-post 
beds at Tracy, no fierce sideboards, no glower- 
ing washstands and looming wardrobes. 

The old clock over the chimney was ticking 
nine o'clock, the windows were open upon a sea 
of moonlight in the garden. There were glasses 
and bottles upon a 8ide4able, where Marthe de 
Coetlogon, Ernestine's sister, was playing dom- 
inoes with the cur^, who had been asked to din* 
ner. Monsieur de Tracy and Monsieur Fon- 
taine, who had also had the honor of being in« 
vited, were smoking in the mooaUt alleys of the 
garden. 
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Mademoiaelle da Coedogonliad a sw«et, plao- 
id face, over which a smile would br^ak now and 
then— not very often. She sat there in her 
long white dress, with her soft hair tied up sim- 
ply with a blue ribbon, and the light of the lamp 
falling upon her face and the old curd's bald 
head. It seemed incongnioQS, somehow, that 
she should be playing dominoes, with that Ma- 
donna-like hefi^—stiU and tender at once. 8he 
had been vowed to the Virgin by her father 
ftom the day she was bom. Her life had been 
saved by a miracle, it was said, and Marthe grew 
up strong and well, but never like other people. 
8he had a vocation from her earliest youth; 
never changed her mind or faltered for one min- 
ute. She was four -and -twenty now. In a 
year she would be of an age, according to the 
French law, to decide for herself. No one eonld 
influence her : not Jean, who could not bear the 
subject named before him ; not her mother, a 
widow, who, wistful, half timid, half angry, tccldr 
ed, entreated, cried, apd implored and forbade 
in vain. Ernestine, her sister, was the only one 
of them who did not really object ; on the con- 
trary, such devotion seemed to reflect a certain 
credit on the family. But all the same ; Ma*- 
dame de Tracy, at her mother's desire, did her 
best to distract her sister frcnn her intentions by 
taking Marthe all one year into the world. Ma^ 
dame de Coetlogon, too, accompanied her daugh- 
ter. Toilettes, partiSf music, gayeties of eveiy 
description, poor Marthe endured in patience ; 
but all these well-meant distractions had a very 
different effect to that which the poor mother 
hoped and longed for. 

It seems strange to ns commonplace, com- 
mon-sense Protestant people, in these days of 
commonplace and common sense, living in the 
rough and ready world of iron, of progress, of 
matter of fact, to hear of passionate revival, and 
romance, and abstract speculation, to be told of 
the different experiences of living beings now 
existing together. While the still women go 
gliding along their convent passages to the 
sound of the prayer-bells, with their long veils 
hanging between them and the coarse, hard 
world of every day, the vulgar, careworn toilers, 
the charwomen and fectory hands of life are at 
their unceasing toil, amid squalor, and grime, 
and oaths, and cruel denseness; the hard-work- 
ed mothers of sickly children are slaving, day 
after day, in common lodging-houses, feeding on 
hard fare, scrape and ends from the butchers* 
shops, or refuse and broken victuals from some 
rich neighbor's kitchen; while others, again, 
wanned and fed in the body, wearing and starv- 
ing mentaUy, are struggling through passionate 
sorrow and privation. . . . 

Are wprk and suffering the litanies of some 
lives, one wonders ? are patience, and pain, and 
humiliation, the fasts and the penances of oth- 
ers ? No veils hang between the hard, brazen 
faces and the world ; no convent bars inclose 
them other than the starting, ill-built brick walls 
of their shabby homes and lodging-places. Bat 
who shall say that the struggles, the pangs. 



prayers, outcries of all these women, differently 
expressed and experienced though they are, do 
not go up together in one common utterance to 
that place where there is pity for the sorrowful 
and compassion for the weary? 

Dick Butler, who had a tender heart himself, 
said one day, smoking his pipe, to some one who 
had cried out that she could not understand 
how the good God who made the little ones so 
pretty and so touching could bear to hear them 
weep for pain, ** People seem to think themselves 
in some ways superior to Heaven itself when 
they complain of the sorrow and want round 
about thiem. And yet it is not the Devil for 
certain who puts pity into their hearts." 

It 18 vain to tiy to answer such questions, but 
it is difllcnlt not to wonder and speculate, as ev- 
ery day one sees stranger and subtler contrasts 
and forms of life. There is the good mother of 
the family— Qseful, busy, happy, bright-eyed and 
light-hearted, approaching her home, of which 
the shimmer seems to cheer and warm her as 
she sees it gleaming f^om a distance. There is 
the forlorn little traveler from Jerusalem whose 
wounds have been bound up with wine and oil, 
coming in her charge to the inn. 

On the sofa, like a little lady out of Watteau, 
eating bonbons, sits young Madame de Tracy, 
occasionally smiling at the good old cur^s com- 
pliments. She is a graceful young woman , with 
bright blue eyes, with a plaintive expression ; 
and as she really has every thing in the world 
she wishes for, no wonder she is dissatisfied. 
Her life lies before her quite smooth, flat, unin- 
teresting, all sunshine, and not a bit of shade 
any where, except what she can make for her- 
self by raising an occasional storm, and, fortu- 
nately, her temper is easily upset. 

Ernestine dressed charmingly in white, and 
lilac, and pink ; she left blue ribbons to Marthe. 
She was very graceful in all her movements, 
even when she was angry. Her husband was a 
plain, good-natured-looking man^ with a ribbon 
in his button-hole, and a hooked eye-glass. He 
was very rich, and gave her every thing she 
liked, and attended yery patiently to all her re- 
proaches. Ernestine liked him, and was proud 
of his abilities and indignant at his want of am- 
bition. She was very proud also of her blue 
eyes, which she inherited from her mother ; and 
as she did not buiy her talents in a napkin, they 
were very much admired in the world at Paris, 
where she had an apartment, all full of great 
vases and cabinets, in which she spent her win- 
ters. In the spring and the summer she came 
down to her mother-in-law's house. 

M ada me Jean de Tracy was just popping a 
chocolate bonbon into her mouth when her hus- 
band and M. Fontaine came in from the garden. 

** Madame, we have just seen a carriage turn 
into the long avenue," said M. Fontaine, hast- 
ening to tell the news ; ** we surmise that it may 
be madame votre belle-m^re returning.** 

**It is certain to be her,** cried Ernestine; 
** she told OS not to expect her ; and it is so kte 
too.** 
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*' It is no use going to meet her; she will be 
here directly," said Jean, walking to the door in 
his deliberate way. 

Almost directly there was a sound of voices, 
of exclamations — the cook, the valet-de-cham- 
bre, Sidonie, Madame Jean*s maid, appeared to 
announce the safe arrival of the travelers. A 
couple of dogs came in barking — even the chil- 
dren's bonne came rushing down from up stairs ; 
the game of dominoes was intermpted ; Jean 
embraced Ms mother very afiectionately as she 
entered the room ; Fontaine hovered about, 
deeply interested in the meeting, and hastened 
to relieve Madame de Tracy of her parasol ; par- 
cels were wildly handed about like buckets at a 
conflagration ; then came more embraces, expla- 
nations, and exclamations. *' You never came 
to meet me. I forgot to post my letter. Casi- 
mir brought us up in his little carriage.*' *■ ' Un- 
fortunately we have dined. There is sore to be 
something. Bon jour, Barbe, here you are re- 
turned from England 1" '^ We nearly did not 
get home at all ; old Chretien ran his cart up 
against us. He was quite tipsy. Oh, I am 
sure of it. Give us something to eat, for I am 
famished." All this in a crescendo, which was 
brought to a climax by a sudden shriek from 
Madame Jean. 

*^Who is that in the window?" she cried, 
pointing. * ^ Look, there is somebody ; "* and she 
seized her husband's arm. 

** I am really too forgetful. Come here, my 
dear child," cried Madame de Tracy. ** Here 
is my dear young friend, Miss George, Ernes- 
tine ; I have persuaded her to come back with 
me." 

At this incantation the little apparition who 
had been standing clasping her great warm 
shawl, and childishly absorbed in the scene, 
wondering who each person could be, advanced 
blushing, with ruffled hair, and trailing her long 
draperies. She looked up into their faces with 
that confiding way she had. Madame Jean 
made her a little inclination ; Jean came up and 
good-naturedly shook hands a VAnglaise; Mon- 
sieur Fontaine, parasol in hand, bowed pro- 
foundly. Tired as she was, hungry, preoccupied 
by her return home, an idea flashed through 
Madame de Tracy's fertile mind at that instant, 
which, alas ! unlike many of her ideas^ she was 
destined to put into execution. 

«< Monsieur Fontaine, our excellent maire," 
said she, going on with her introductions; 
** Mademoiselle de Coetlogon, M. I'Abbe' Ver- 
dier. Ernestine we will give Miss George the 
yellow room, and some supper. My dear child, 
I am dying of hunger. I have eaten nothing 
but little tartlets all day." 

The tartlets, the chateau, the moonlight, the 
ladies, the whole journey, seemed to come out 
of the Arabian Nights, Catharine thought, only 
the abbd did not belong to them. The quiet 
little old man, sitting in the corner, caused a 
thrill to this stern Protestant of which he was 
happily unconscious. 

Catharine and her protectress supped in the 



great dining-room — a long and lofty room, wift 
a fine ceiling, and many tall windows, hmnei 
and shuttered. The one lamp only lighted de 
table, where cold meat, and cream cheese, sai 
a melon and grapes were spread. Jean aoooa- 
panied them, and so did £^estine, who fimigi 
pretty white hood over her head, and sat 
ing them at their meal. 

*'' And your grandmother, how is she ? 
Madame de Tracy of her son. 

**She is as usual," said Jean; "she )m 
heard of your return, and Baptiste has just cob 
down to ask for a little supper for her fras 
your table. Miss George, you do not eat. Ta 
must get a good appetite at Tracy. I hope yn 
are going to stay with us for some time. " 

Again Catharine blushed up, and looked fin 
her host to the little lady with the bright 
"I thought — I hoped," she stammered — 

"We have got her safe," interrupted Madaae 
de Tracy; flurriedly, carving away at a, cfM 
chicken. "We are not going to part frea 
her." Poor lady, her courage was failing he 
somewhat. She did not like the looks Madam 
Jeane was casting at her little prot€g€e. ^ 
made haste to send Catharine to bed as soon « 
she had done her supper. Baptiste with a 
die, and Barbe, were both deputed to show Mas 
George the way up the broad stone stairs^ wA 
curiously-scrolled iron railings, along a grea 
stone passage, dark with shadows, and vtt 
windows at intervals looking on the rxtooA 
court-yard. Their footsteps echoed, and tfaor 
moon-shadows flitted along with them. CaAt> 
rine looked out once, and saw a figure crossiii 
the court. The iron gates opened to let it oa, 
and she recognized the toll dark gentlemB 
they had called Monsieur Fontaine. *^I in- 
agined ho was Monsieur de Tracy when I fint 
came in," Catharine thought. "They were 
both very kind." 

'*What is that distant noise?" she asked 
Barbe, as she followed her up more staus and 
passages. 

*^That is the sound of the sea, mademoi- 
selle," said Barbe. <*We hear it very wdi 
from here when the wind blows in this diree> 
tion." 

Catharine dreamt of the sea that night, d 
her journey, of the abb^ and Monsieur Fob- 
taine, of Beamish, playing his marches aad 
sonatas in Dick's studio, ^he dreamt that sIm 
heard the music even, and then, somehow, shs 
herself was playing, and they were all listening 
to her ; but the notes would not strike — in vats 
she tried — she could bring forth no sound ; and 
the sea came nearer and nearer all the time, 
and the waves flowed in tune. It was a horri- 
ble dream, though when she awoke there was 
nothing much in it. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

SEINE. 

The tide which sways between the two great 
shores of England and of France sometimes 
beats against oar chalk clifis, which spread in 
long low lines gleaming tranquilly in the sun, 
while the great waTe-armies roll np with thun- 
dering might to attack them; sometimes it 
rushes over tlie rast sand-plains and sand-hills, 
the dunes and the marshes of France, spreading 
and spreading until its fury of approach is spent, 
and dien perhaps, as the sun begins to set, and 
the sky to clear, suddenly the water stills and 
brightens, and the fishing-boats put out to sea 
with the retiring tide. Some people liring on 
the shores listen to the distant moan of the wa- 
ters as they roll and roll away; some are so 
used by long custom that they scarcely heed the 
sad echoing. But others are never accustom- 
ed. One woman has told me that for years 
after she first came to live in her husband's 
house by the sea, the consciousness of its moan 
never left her. She never could grow used to 
it. It haunted her in her sleep, in her talk, in 
her daily occupations. She thought at one 
time she should go mad if the sound did not 
cease; it would die away into the distance, 
and then come rolling nearer and louder, with 
passionate sobs and sudden moans, and the wild, 
startling, discordant cries of the water-birds. 
She had a foolish superstition that she should 
be happy when she ceased to hear the moan of 
the sea. 

What is this strange voice of Nature that 
says with one utterance so many unlike things ? 
Is it that we only hear the voice of our own 
hearts in the sound of the waves, in the sad 
cries of birds as they fly, of animals, the shiver- 
ing of trees, the creaking and starting of the 
daily familiar things all about their homes? 

This echo of the sea, which to some was a 
complaint and a reproach, was to Beine Chr^ 
tien like the voice of a friend and teacher— of a 
religion almost. There are images so natural 
and simple that they become more than mere 
images and symbols; and to her, when she 
looked at the gleaming immensity, it was al- 
most actually and in truth to her the great sea, 
upon the shores of which we say we are as chil- 
dren playing with the pebbles. It was her 
formula. Her prayers went out unconsciously 
toward the horizon, as some pray looking to- 
ward heaven, in the words which their fathers 
have used; and some pray by the pains they 
suffer ; and some by the love which is in them ; 
and some, again, without many words, pray in 
their lives and their daily work, but do not often 
put into actual phrases and periphrases the story 
of their labors, and weariness, and efibrt. The 
other children on the shore are sometimes at va- 
riance with these latter in their play ; for while 
they are all heaping up their stores of pebbles, 
and stones, and shells, and building strange fan- 
tastic piles, and drawing intricate figures upon the 
sand, and busily digging foundations which the 



morning tides oome and sweep away, suddenly 
they seem to grow angry, and they wrathfnlly 
pick up the pebbles and ^ng them at one an- 
other, wounding, and cnttiug, and bruising with 
the sharp edges. 

How long ago is it since the children at their 
play were striking the flints together to make 
fires to bum the impious ones who dared to 
point to the advancing tides and say. See, they 
come to wash away your boundaries. The ad- 
vancing tides, thanks be to God, have in their 
turn put out those cruel fires ; but sharp stones 
still go fiying through the air, and handfuls of 
sand, and pebbles, and long, straggling bunches 
of sea-weed that do no great harm, perhaps, but 
which sting and draggle where they fall. 

Reine, on her seapshore, picked up her stones 
with the rest of us, and carefully treasured the 
relics which she inherited from her mother, the 
good Catholic, since whoso death her life would 
have been a sad one if it had not been so full 
of small concerns of unintermitting work. She, 
too, like the other woman of whom I have been 
writing, beard the sound of the sea as she went 
about her daily occupations, but to Beine it 
seemed like the supplement and encouragement 
of her lonely life. She listened to it as she 
went her rounds from the great kitchen to the 
outer boundaries of the farm, across the or- 
diards and fields to the garden a mile off where 
her beans were growing, or sometimes sitting, 
resting by the bbzing hearth, where the wood 
was heaped and the dried colza grass flaring. 

Heine's religion was that in which she had 
been brought up from a child. Her mother 
professed the same faith as the Marions, and the 
Sabeaus, and the Picards of the place. She 
had used the same words and outward signs as 
her husband until his death — as old Pierre 
Chrc'tien, the grandfather— but their sense was 
not the same. The old grandfather, in his 
blouse, rather avoided contemplating the future. 
He bad a pretty clear idea of a place not un- 
like the chapel of the Deliverande, only larger, 
with statuettes at intervals, and Monsieur le 
Cur^ triumphant. It was more comfortable, on 
the whole, to retire to the kitchen of the Qolden 
Sun, where Pdlottier dispensed cider and good 
wine at twopence a bottle, and from whence 
Pierre's granddaughter, with angry, dogged eyes, 
had fetched him away on more than one occa- 
sion : a terrible apparition in her beauty and her 
indignation. The children themselves would 
fly before her on such occasions, and they were 
generally her best friends. 

Beine was one of those people whose inner 
life works upon their outer life, and battles with 
it. She had inherited her mother's emotional 
nature, and her father's strong and vigorous 
constitution. . She was strong where her moth- . 
er had been weak. She had thoughts and in- 
tuitions undreamt of by those among whom she 
lived. But things went crossways with her, and 
she suffered from it. She was hard and rough 
at times, and had not that gentleness and open- 
ness which belong to education and to culture. 
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Beyond the horison dawned for her the king- 
dom of Munts and maityn, for which her motlt* 
er before her had Ig^nged as eaeh weary day 
went by ; the kingdom where, for the poor wom«- 
an, the star-crowned Qncen of HeaTen reigned 
with pitifal eyes. Beine did not want pity or 
compassion as yet. She was a woman with love 
in her heart, but she was not tender, as some 
are, or long-suffering ; she was not unselfish, as 
others who abnegate and submit until nothing 
remains bat a soulless body, a cataleptic snbject 
mesmerized by a stronger will. She was not 
humble, easily entreated, nnsuspidons of eviL 
The devil and his angels had sown tares enough 
in her heart to spring up in the good soil thick, 
and rank, and abundant ; only it was good soil 
in which they were growing, and in which the 
grain of mustard-seed would spring up too, and 
become a great tree in time, with wide-spread- 
ing branches, although the thick weeds and pois- 
onous grasses were tangling in a wilderness at 
its root. 

Beine on her knees, under the great arch of 
Bayeux Cathedral, with the triumphant strains 
of the anthem resounding in her ears, would 
have seemed to some a not unworthy type of 
the Peasant Girl of Domremy, in Lorraine. As 
the mosic rung higher and shriller, the vibra^ 
tions of the organ filled the crowded edifice. 
Priests stood at the high altar celebrating their 
mysteries; the incense was rising in streams 
from the censers ; people's heads went bending 
lower and lower; to Beine a glory seemed to fill 
the place like the glory of the pink cloud in the 
Temple, and the heavens of her heart wera un- 
folded. The saints and visions of her dim im- 
aginations had no high commands for their 
votary ; they did not bid her deliver her cotm- 
try, but sent her home to her plodding ways and 
her daily task, moved, disturbed, with a gentler 
fire in her eye, and with the soft chord in her 
voice stirred and harmonizing its harsher tone. 

Bcine's voice was a peculiar one, and must 
have. struck any one hearing it for the first 
time. It rung odd, sudden, harmonious, with a 
sort of jar in it, or chord. Voices of this qnal- 
ity are capable of infinite modulation. Some- 
times they sofcen into gay yet melancholy mu- 
sic, like Mozart's, of which they always remind 
me ; sometimes they harden into the roughest 
and iciest of discordiant accents. 

She liked going back by herself, after the 
service was over, quietly aeross the plain. She 
was strong, and the three miles to Tracy, skirt- 
ing the road and the corn-fields, were no fatigue 
to her, especially in the summer, when the com 
was waving gold, and the blue bright flowers 
and the poppies blazed among the tall yellow 
stalks. Sometimes Beine would ride back on 
her donkey. This was when she stopped at a 
low long house with windows opening on the 
street at the entrance of the town, at the door 
of which she would find poor Annette waiting 
patiently, tied to a ring in the wall. 

On these occasions Beine would go 'to the 
window and call ont in her kindest voice, '* Eh 



bien, Madame Martean, am I to have Josette 
to-day to come and play with the little chick- 
ens?*' 

Josette was Beine*B goddatighter, who had 
been christened Josephine Marine Beine de» 
Cieux, after her "marnune." She was a titgj 
little girl, with two round eyes, and a little tight 
bUck cap tied under her chin, and a little black 
stuff pinaforo and trowsers to match. Reioe 
was fond of the child, and charming with her. 
She was one of those people who are like aageb 
when they protect and take care of others, and 
who are haid, ungrateful, suspicions, ui^usty to 
those to whom they are obliged to look npL 

On this particular Sunday, while the luncheon 
trays were steaming into the dining -room is 
Eaton Square, with Dick driving up to the door 
in a hansom, and Mr. Butler still rustlinK the 
(Hfservet in his study ; while Beamish and Cath- 
arine were slowly walking home from chordiy 
and little Catharine, who had preceded thera^ 
was standing all by herself in the school-room^ 
vacantly plaiting and nnplaiting the tassel of 
the blind, and pulling the ragged ends, and 
thinking of the future looming darkly — ^it was 
her last day in the dismal Uttle bastile ; and, 
now that the end was come, she looked back 
with a child's passion of persistence and loni^ng 
to the threads and strati's with which she had 
beguiled her time— while all this was goin|r on 
in one small comer of the world, in another 
Beine was pulling ont her strong arms, and 
lifting little Josette on to the donkey's bade 

Josette's mother — a care-worn woman in 
shabby clothes— ^as standing in the sun, shad- 
ing her dimmed eyes: the light dazzled poor 
Madame Martean. Her life was spent in a 
sort of twilight gloom, nursing the bedridden 
husband whose voice «ven now might be beard 
muttering and calling from an inner room. 
The poor woman looked on with a glimpse of 
pleasure in her sad face, grateful to Beine fijr 
carrying off the little maiden into a wholesome, 
bright atmosphere, where there were flowers 
growing, and little chickens running about, and 
a little boy to play with sometimes, to a place 
where Josette expanded with delight in all the 
glory of childhood, instead of being dwarfed 
into a precocious little woman by F^re Mar- 
teau*s ratlings and scoldings. 

''Well, Josette, what does one say?" said 
Madame Martean. 

**Bo zour, marraine," lisped Josette, hanip. 
ing her head, and pretending to be shy. 

*' Josette is coming home with me," said 
Beine, *'to see Belette and Mine, and to ash 
Petitp^re to give her some bridche," to all of 
which propositions Josette nodded her head. 
And then she said something which, sounded 
like J'allonsvoirletitoto. 

'*They begin soon enough,*' said Madame 
Martean, shrugging her weary shoulders. '* She 
is always talking about le petit Toto. M. Foik 
taine must take care. . . ." 

Here, like a distant roll of musketry, came a 
ToUey of r-r-r's from the inner room. Beiae 
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ttowiA and turned awaj. Madame Marteaa 
hastily nodded good-by and ]>as8ed in, disap- 
pearing into the g^oom, while Beine and Utile 
Josette rode on together through thd sunlit 
fields. 

Josette had her wish, and Toto was allowed 
to come and spend the day with her. Toto's 
grandmother fsrored Mademoiselle Chretien, 
and nerer denied her requests. The two chil- 
dren dined Tirith Beine and her father in the 
great dark figprm-kitchen. They had soup with 
bread in it, and cider, and stewed beef and cab- 
bage, and as much galette as they could eat. 
Beine took care of them and old Chretien ; she 
poured out the cider, and went away herself to 
fetch a particular dish of eggs which her grand- 
father Hked. Dommiqne dined with them too. 
The great dog came marching in through the 
open door ; the cocks and hens came and peep- 
ed at them. Outside it was all sunny and still ; 
inside there was galette and two pretty little 
plates and tumblers for the children to use, and 
all Heine's treasures — brooches, and rosaries, 
and reliquaries — for them to play with after 
dinner, and Beine herself bustling about with 
her gold earrings bobbing as she bent over the 
uble. Bui she was silent, although she at- 
tended to them all, and she looked at the door 
once and sighed. 

Old Chretien joked her, and asked Domi- 
nique what was the matter. Beine answered 
short and quick. For one thing, the thought 
of that poor woman's wretchedness oppressed 
her. "I name no names because of the chil- 
dren," she said, '* but it seems to me it must be 
like a hell upon eardi to be chained to wild 
beasts, as some women are." 

''And that is why she don't marry," said 
old Chretien to Dominique, filling his glass. 
''Well, we all please ourselres! I hare seen 
more than one ill-assorted couple in my time. 
. . . Here in this very room. ..." 

Heine flashed up. "Now, children, make 
haste," she said, in her harsh, quick voice. 
" Dominique ! you will be here. I shall come 
back in an hour. Petitp^re, here is your pipe 
already lighted." And then, taking one child 
by each hand, she dragged them away across 
the great deserted-looking court, and oat at the 
arched gateway into the road, and into a tall 
hay-field which skirted it. Paris, the great 
dog, came too, and Beine pulled a book out of 
her pocket and sank doMm in the hay, while 
the two little things, hand in hand, swam and 
struggled through the tall grasses. Their heads 
only orertopped the hay by a yery little. Toto 
made way, and valiantly knocked down a mar- 
gtt^ito which stood in Josette's way^and chased 
away a bluebottle which frightened her with 
its noises. Josette laughed, and capered, and 
danced on her little stout boots. 

" Ob, the waves, the wares I" cried Toto^ as 
a soft wind came blowing from afar, bending 
the tall grass and the flower-heads, and shak- 
ing a few apples off the branches of the tree 
where Beine was sitting. " Come and fish for 



the apples," said she, smiling, as the two little 
creatures came tumbling and pushing through 
the deep sea of hay. 

Monsieur de Tracy from the chateau bi^pen- 
ed to be passing along the high-road at that in- 
stant, and he, too, smiled good-naturedly and 
took off his hat 

"Bon jour, Mademoiselle Chretien," ho said. 
" Are yon not afraid of spcHling your hay?" 

Beine scarcely adcnowledged his greeting; 
she looked fierce and defiant, and gave a little 
stiff nod, and went on reading a book. 

"Is not that M. Fontaine's little boy?" said 
Jean, stopping and kx>king at the trio among 
the sweet dry gnoses and floweiv. The chil- 
dren were peeping at him bright-eyed and in- 
terested from a safe distance. Beine never lift- 
ed her eyes off her book: "Marie, qui avec 
men^ une vie simple et laborieuse, priez pour 
moi afin que j'apprenne k me contenter de peu 
de chase et k travailler selon les devoirs de ma 
condition," she was murmuring to herself, and 
she did not eease her pious exercise until M. de 
Tracy had walked on. 

" I wonder why that girl always behaves so 
strangely?" thought Jean, as he walked away. 
"Can my mother have vexed her in any way? 
I must ask my wife." 

Madame Jean held up her pretty little hands 
at the question. 

" Mon ami, it is not I who would like to an- 
swer Ibr what your mother may or may not 
have said," laughed she. 

But Madame de Tracy had said nothing, and 
indeed she was a fiivorite with the people all 
about They laughed at her flightiness and ex- 
pansivenoss, mistrusted her promise, but they 
could not help liking her. Beine took to her 
more kindly than to the rest of the family; all 
her worst self would come up when she was 
brought in contact with these people, who came 
stepping down fh>m their superior grandeur to 
be intrusively civil to those who did not want 
them. "What does he mean by his Mademoi- 
selle Chretiens, and eye-glasses, and polite-, 
ness ?** thought the foolish girl. " I know well 
enough at what rate he holds us, and I try to 
tell him so in my way." Beine was not a bad 
girl, but the sight of all this prosperity turned 
her sour. " ' How do you do ? Take care of 
your hay'— Madame Jean's maddening little 
nod as she trips in her Paris toilette, and Ma- 
demoiselle Martha's great blue eyes— it all of- 
fends me, "said Beine, cutting the matter short. 

This was the class to which her mother be- 
longed. These were the men and the women 
who had cast her off— never forgiven her — for- 
gotten her utterly. These were the people who 
would do the same to-morrow again ; who would 
insult her and scorn her, as they had scorned 
her mother before her, for all her beauty, and 
good blood, and wealth, if— if she were not firm 
to a certain resolve she had made. No, she 
would never marry, never, never. Not if ho 
came back again and again to ask her. Beino 
had an instinct about the person of whom she 
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was thinking. She believed that no one whom 
she loved could help loving her ; but she was 
proad at the same time. She knew her own 
worth, and a poor, struggling painter, with all 
his education, did not seem to her anj very bril- 
liant match for an heiress like herself, with the 
blood of the D^Argouges in her veins, and the 
farms at Tracy, at Petitport, the oyster-parks at 
Courseulles, the houses at Bayeux, for her dow- 
er. ** Venez, mea enfants," said Beine, shut- 
ting up her prayer-book when the hour was 
over, and leading them back by the way she 
had come under the archway across the great 
court, where Paris was lying stretched out like 
a lion in the sun, and where Beine looked to 
find her grandfather on the bench where he was 
accustomed to smoke his afternoon pipe. There 
was only Dominique on the bench stretched out 
on his back at full length. 

Beine went up and shook him angrily. 
** Dominique, are you not ashamed to sleep 
like a sluggard ? Where is Petitp^re ?" 

Dominique sat up and rubbed his eyes. " He 
is asleep in the kitchen,*' said he, hazarding the 
statement. 

^ Ah r* cried Beine, taking one step forward, 
and looking through the barred window, *'he is 
not in the kitchen. You know as well as I do 
where he is gone." 

While Dominique and the children were hav- 
ing a game in front of the farm-gates, which 
made the old place echo with Toto's screams of 
laughter, Beine was marching down the little 
village street, tall, erect, with her terrible &ce 
on. Poor Bieinel poor Petitp^re! He was 
discoursing very happily and incoherently in 
one of the little bowers at the back of the 
Golden Sun. A very little of M. P^ottier's 
cider was enough to change the aspect of things 
for poor old Chretien. He was treating eveiy 
body, and ofiering his granddaughter in mar- 
riage to another old gentleman in a blouse, sit- 
ting at the same little table. 

** Je te I'accorde," said p^re Chretien, '*avec 
see cent cinquante mille livres de rente. Mon 
ami Barbeau, elle est k toi.'* 

" Merci bien, roon ami," said Barbean, thump- 
ing the little wooden table. 

''£t Madame Barbeau, what will she think 
of the arrangement?'* said a countrywoman, 
who was sitting at the next table, looking 
round grinning. 

Barbeau looked puzzled. '*Ma femme?" 
said he. ** Le p^re Chretien se charge de tout 
Buvons k sa santdl" 

It was at this instant that the bottle was sud- 
denly wrenched out of poor old Chretien's trem- 
bling hand, and that Beine, pale and with black 
eyes gleaming, took him by the arm in her un- 
flinching gripe. 

** Come," she said, with a glance of indignar- 
tion at the people who were grinning all round 
about under Pdlottier's little vine bower, and she 
walked away beck toward Tracy with her pris- 
oner. Old Chretien shambled beside her in 
silence ; he knew her too well to attempt to 



make conversation under the circnmwancei. 
Only once a sort of groan escaped her. As 
they were turning the comer by the chmdi, 
again she came upon the whole community of 
Tracys — Jean and his wife, and his wdle*s 
brother and sister, and the three children mo- 
ning on ahead. 

Old Chretien attempted a low, uncert«iii bow. 
Beine Uionght she saw them smile. She gmve 
one fierce glance and walked on : her heart was 
beating with indignation, with pride and pa^ 
sionate shame. They scorned her and hm 
grandfather. Their glances, their laagliter 
maddened her. There she was, condemaed 
for life to live with a few tipsy men and vulgar 
dull women, who saw no shame in their fau»» 
bands* degradation. There were those peo|^ 
bom into an atmosphere of light and refinement. 
What had they done, what had she done, to de- 
serve such happiness, such misery ? Why waa 
she not like the rest of her class ? Poor graad- 
fiather— poor old man, he was only what he had 
been taught to be from his earliest youth : his 
servile bow to the grandees from the castle, what 
was that but a part and parcel of the rest ? She 
turned to him with a sudden tender impulse of 
pity and protection, and yet all the tame a fieroa 
impatience and anger were tearing at the wom- 
an's heart ; as she walked along the dusty road, 
she stamped her foot in the dust once. 

**Oomme elle est en colere, cette Beine," 
whispered Marion Lefebvre, who saw then 
pass. **Le pauvre p^re Chretien, she leads 
him a rade life." 

Poor Beine, she was wrong to be angry, to 
be impatient, to wish for the Slings which only 
time and silent progress can bring about. Like 
many another before her, she was a little in 
advance of her days, and of the people among 
whom she lived ; and the price people are con- 
demned to pay for being somewhat ahead of 
their neighbors is a heavy one. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

]t£C7E IN HEB FARM-TABD. 

Cathabihe found herself transported, as^ if 
by magic, from the long, dreary, brick-inclosed 
bowers to a charming world, where vine garlanda 
were wreathing under cloudless skies. Thera 
was at once more light, more sound, more senti-^ 
ment and drowsy peace in it than she had eT«r 
known in all her life before. She awakened to 
a dazzle streaming through the vine round her 
window, and flickering upon the red brick flocr 
of her littfe room; to a glitter, to a cheerful ti- 
bration of noises. Some one would bring her 
a little roll and a cup of steaming cofi^ee, and 
then, when she was dressed, the children would 
come tapping and fumbling at her door. Little 
Henri de Tracy sometimes attempted a rdveill^ 
upon his horn, which would be instantly aup- 
pressed by a voice outaide. Nanine, who triM 
nine years old, and had elegant little manners 
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like a lady, would wish Catharine good-morning; 
and Madclaine, who was four and "tr^s raison- 
nable," Suzanne her nurse said, consented to be 
kissed through the iron-work balusters of the 
staircase. 

The children would lead the way through the 
great dining-room, where Baptiste was hopping 
about on one leg, polishing the shining floor, 
acrosff the terrace, through green avenues and 
gardens, looking a little neglected, but fresh with 
dew, and luxuriant with flowers and fruit-trees. 
Pumpkins, carnations, and roses were growing 
between vine-clad walls. There were bees, and 
there was an old stone well full of deep water, 
like Jocelyn*8 well — 

Dont la chaine rouIIISe a poll la margelle, 
Et qn'one vigne 6treint de 8a verte dentelle. 

From the terrace there was a distant view of 
the sear— of the blue line of the horizon flashing 
beyond the golden com-flelds. 

One rooming Nanine said, *' We are to go to 
the Ferme, Miss George, to-day, with a commis- 
sion from grandmamma. We will go out at the 
door in the Potager, if you'd not mind, and come 
back the other way." It was all the same to 
Catharine, who followed her little conductors 
through the kitchen-garden door out into the 
open country, and along the path skirting the 
corn-fields which spread to the sea. Henri went 
first, blowing his horn ; Nanine loitered to pick 
the poppies and bleu-bleus, as she called the 
corn-flowers ; Madelaine trotted by Catharine, 
holding her hand. It was like the nursery 
rhyme. Miss George thought of the little boy 
blue, only the sheep were wanting. • 

From outside the farm at Tracy still looks 
more like a ruined fortress than a farm where 
milk is sold in cans, and little pats of butter pre- 
pared, and eggs counted out in dozens, and pigs 
fattened for the market. All over Normandy 



you come npon these fortified abbayes, built for 
praying and fighting once, and ruined now, and 
turned to different uses. It is like Samson's 
riddle to see the carcass of the lions with honey 
flowing from them. ** Out of the eater came 
forth meat ; oat of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness." There is a great archway at the farm at 
Tracy, with heavy wooden doors studded with 
noils. There is rust in plenty, and part of a 
moat still remaining. The hay is stacked in 
what was a chapel once; the yellow trusses are 
hanging through the crumbling flamboyant east 
window. There is a tall watch-tower, to which 
a pigeon-cote has been afiSxed, and low cloisters 
that are turned into out-houses and kitchens. 
The white walls tell a story of penance and 
fierce battlings, which are over now, as far as 
they are concerned. The great harvest wagons 
pass through the archway without unloading; 
so do the cows at milking-time. Cocks and 
hens are pocketing the fallen grains, the pigeons 
circle overhead suddenly white against the sky. 

As the children and Miss George pushed open 
the heavy doors and came into the wide sunny 
court, a figure descended the stone steps leading 
from t\M strong tower where the apples are kept. 
It was Bdne in her white coiffe, who advanced 
with deliberate footsteps, carrying an earthen- 
ware pan under her arm, and who stood waiting 
in the middle of the great deserted-looking 
place until they should come up to her. 

Catharine wondered whether all Normandy 
peasant-girls were like this one. It was a prin- 
cess keeping the cows. There she stood, straigh t, 
slender, vigorous ; dressed in the Sunday dress 
of the women of those parts, with this difi^rence, 
that instead of two plastered loops of hair like a 
doirs, a tawny ripple flowed under the lace of 
her cap and low over her arched brows. As for 
her eyes, they were quick, dancing gray eyes, 
that looked black when she was angry— -clouds 
and lightning somebody onoe told her they were, 
but the lightning became warm sunlight when 
she smiled upon those she liked. She smiled 
now, for Seine was a child-lover, and even little 
De Tracys were welcome, as they came toward 
her with their bunches of flowers out of the 
fields, and the pretty strange lady following. 

** Who are you bringing me?" Beine asked, 
'*and what do you want, my children? Ma- 
delaine, shall I give you some milk and some 
peaches?" 

** Out of Josette*s little Tn€nage,** said Made- 
laine, while Henri cried out, ** Oh, there is old 
Paris r and went and chisped the big dog round 
the neck. 

Nanine, meanwhile advancing very politely 
and prettily, in a smart little toilette, explained 
that Miss George was a demoiselle Anglaise 
who was staying with them, and that they had 
come to request Mademoiselle Chretien to sup- 
ply them with butter for a few days. "Our 
cows are ill," said Nanine, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, *'and we are all but reduced to diy 
bread." 

"There are others besides you who eat their 
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bread dry,** said Beine ; " but yonr gnmdmain- 
ma can have as mach batter as she likes, Ma- 
demoiselle Nanine, at the market price, since 
she has monej to pay for it.'* She did not say 
this rudely, bat rather sadly, and then she sud- 
denly tamed to Catharine, and asked her if she 
would not like some milk toa *' And so yon 
are English P'* Beine said, in her odd sweet 
voice, poshing open a door with both her hands. 
Seine's hands were not like Madame Biaaad's, 
two red paws which coold be seen shining a 
mile off, but thin and white like a lady's. 
Catharine glanced at them a little corionsly as 
they lay ontspread upon the oak, and die saw 
that Beine wore a signet-ring on one finger; 
then she looked up in her face again, and Beine 
Chrdtien caagfat the glance and melted some- 
how toward the little thing with the startled 
look and curious soft eyes that seemed to be 
taking every thing in. The love-making of 
friendship is not unlike that of sentiment, and 
friends are friends sometimes in an instant al- 
most, even thbagh they may not have set the 
feeling to the tune of words and protestations. 

I hardly know which of these two women 
needed the other most, when they ftiet by 
chance in the silent, sunny court -yard that 
morning. In after times, doubt, trouble, cruel 
suspicion, pain, and jealousy came to part them, 
but they were fkithfnl to one another through 
it all. There was something to forgive and to 
forget for each of them, but they loved one an- 
other well enough to be able to remember and 
to need no forgiveness. They suited. Some- 
how there was a certain affinity between them 
which is priceless in friendship. It is worth all 
the virtues, and merits, and accomplishments 
put together to people who care for one anoth- 
er, or who ought to care. 

Catharine, who had never in her life spoken 
to a Normandy peasant before, listened and 
looked with all her eyes. There was Beine, 
dressed like a doll, in flaps, and apron, and or- 
naments ; but Catharine was touched and fasci- 
nated by the grave, noble face, the pathetic 
voice. Alas I she was not the first Beine had 
charmed. 

The girl gave the children their milk ont of 
a great brass pan standing surrounded by little 
barrels for making butter. *' Should you like 
to see the &rm?" she asked them. **This is 
where we keep our cider ;" and, opening a door 
into an old vaulted cellar, she showed them six 
huge butts, standing side by side, and reach- 
ing to the ceiling. Each one of them was 
large enough to drown the whole party. Na- 
nine exclaimed at their size. *' They are half 
of them empty already," said Beine, laughing. 
<< Dominique alone could drink one of those for 
his supper. I don't cffcx yon any," she said to 
Catharine, leading them away, and locking the 
door behind her. ** I know English people do 
not like cider," and she sighed as she spoke. 

She went before them through many courts, 
opening arehed doors, into store-rooms heaped 
with the oily colza gnun. She showed them a 



wheat-field inclosed by foor walls, against whidk 
nectarines and apricots were ripening. Tte 
cows were all out in the meadows, bat then 
were a few sheep in a stable ; and at last sha 
brought them into the great farm-kitehen. It 
had been added on to the rest of the buildings; 
so had Beine's own room, which was over it» 
and reached by stone steps from ontside. 

Petitp^ was sitting at the table, eatiBg 
bread and soap. He looked hot and tired, bat 
he got up to make a bow and a little speeek. 
He was a hospitable and courteous old fellow, 
whatever his other defects may have beea. 
"Ladies, you are welcome to the farm,** he said. 
** Pray excuse my continuing my breakfast. I 
have been out since five o'clock in the fields 
with the soldiers." 

**We have not men enough to get in tiK 
harvest," Beine explained to Catharine^ ^and 
we send for the soldiers to help us." 

*' And have you, too, been up since sonriae ?" 
Catharine asked. 

**I see it every morning of my life," said 
Beine. '*! should like to show it yoa torn onr 
archway. The sea awakens first, all our ani- 
mals stir as if they knew; it is a most beantifal 
hour," she said gravely, *'and like a prayer be- 
fore the work." 

What was there about Beine Chretien that at. 
tracted and interested her so curiously ? Cath- 
arine asked herself this, and also how was ii 
and why was it that the ]dace seemed so strange- 
ly familiar ? Had she been there in some pre- 
vious existence ? She tamed and looked round 
about. The window, the great cupboard, with 
the gleaming hinges, she had seen them before 
somewhere-— she coiUd not understand it. Pe- 
titpere went on composedly drinking bis soup ; 
Catharine still stood in a puzzle. She bad a 
silly little fancy there would be a bright brass 
pot in one of the comers, but it was not there as 
she expected: she could not understand it at aU 

Beine begged them to come and see her 
again, and stood watching theni thoughtfally 
under the arehway as they went home aoros 
the fields where the soldiers were reaping with 
peaceful scythes, and the com fell against the 
horizon, and the figures of the gleaners with 
their golden troven treasures stood ont -with 
garments flying against the sky. Then she 
turned and crossed the court once more, and 
once she stopped and pulled a letter frojxk her 
pocket and read it over twice. 

Catharine thought as she walked back that 
morning that if she could have forgotten all 
that had passed before she came to Tracj, all 
the people she had known, all the things she 
had thought, she could breathe on for yean 
happily enough in this fruitful country. Bal 
who is there who would forget wiUingly what 
has gone before? There are few who would 
not remember more if they could, if it irere 
even the pangs they have forgotten. 

As they reached the court-yard, they met 
Monsieur de Tracy heavily booted and gaiter> 
ed, all dressed in white, and finishing his ntoni* 
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ing ronnds. Monsieur Fontaine was with him, 
also in linen clothes. He acted as a sort of 
agent or manager in Tracy's absence, and used 
often to come up to talk over business and bail- 
iffs. They all met just inside the iron gates of 
the court-yard. Fontaine bowed profoundly to 
the pretty, fresh -looking little miss, with the 
great bunch of iield-fiowers in her hand, and the 
blue ribbons in her crisp black hair. The chil> 
dren clustered round their father, and Henri 
held him prisoner while Nanine stuck poppies 
into all his button-holes, and little Madelaine, 
who could reach no higher, ornamented his 
gaiters with flowers. 

Meanwhile the following conversation was 
going on : 

** You have quite recovered from the fatigue 
of your journey, I trust ? " said Fontaine. '* One 
need scarcely ask mademoiselle the question." 

'* Oui, monsieur,'* said Catharine, looking up 
shyly. 

''And mademoiselle has already surrounded 
herself with flowers,'* said Fontaine, alluding to 
the bouquet. 

''Oui, monsieur," said Catharine, who did 
not know what else to say. 

"And I hope that mademoiselle is pleased 
with our country?" said Fontaine, speaking 
both in his public and his private capacity. 

" Oui, monsieur," said Catharine, with great 
originality, half laughing at her own stupidity, 
and moving away toward the house, to put an 
end to such a silly conversation. 

It was like a scene in a play, like a picture 
on a fan or a bonbon box. It seemed as if noth- 
ing could be less serious. The little banality, 
the bow, the courtesy, it was a nothing, Cath- 
arine thought, or she would have thought so had 
she thought at all. To the children it was an 
instant of great anxiety : would the flowers tum- 
ble off their papa when he moved his legs ? — 
but Catharine tripped away unconscious and 
unconcerned. 

Poor Fontaine's fate, too, was decided in that 
instant, when he bowed so profoundly, and 
Catharine turned away with her quick little 
smilo. Not at Bayeux, not at Caen, not in- 
cluding Madame la Sous-Pr^fette herself, was 
there any one to be compared to this charming 
young Englishwoman, thought the maire. As 
fur a dot, he would prefer Miss George with a 
moderate sum, to Reine with all her fortune ; 
and then something told him that the English 
were so orderly, such excellent housekeepers, 
caring nothing for follies and expenses. " Toi- 
lette is their aversion," thought Fontaine, re- 
membering at the same time some of the bills 
he had paid for Toto's poor mother. He built 
a castle in the air, a Tower of Babel it was, poor 
fellow, reaching to heaven. He perceived him- 
self passing Reine Chrdtien, with a lovely and 
charmingly mannered Madame Fontaine beside 
him, elegantly but not expensively attired; he 
pictured her to himself embroidering by his fire- 
side, superintending his manage. As he thought 
of Catharine, a sweet, arch, gentle glance came 
D 



dazzling his eyes, like snnlight through the 
double eye-glass, and' at that minute Jean 
moved, after patiently standing until his decora- 
tion was complete, and, alas for poor little Ma- 
delaine, all the flowers fell off him. 

"Good-morning, Monsieur lo Maire," said 
Madame de Tracy, suddenly appearing nt the 
hall door. "Won't you stay and breakfast 
with us ?" 

"Madame," said the maire, "you are too 
good. . I shall be quite delighted." 

Catharine liked the breakfast-hour at Tracy. 
They all came in cheerful and freshly dressed, 
and took their places in the long, picturesque- 
looking salle, with its vaulted roof and many 
windows. The food was carefully and prettily 
served and ornamented ; the white bright china 
glittered on the table; the golden and purple 
fruit was heaped up bountifully. She liked to 
look at it all from her place by Madame do 
Tracy, as she liked looking at Marthe's pale, 
beautiful head opposite to her, or Madame 
Jean's smart ribbons. Catharine used some- 
times to compare the scene at Tracy — the cool 
green windows, the festive -looking table, the 
ripple of talk — to the sombre dining-room in 
Eaton Square, where the smoke had settled in 
clouds upon the faded stucco w^alls, where Mr. 
Butler sliced the eternal legs of mutton while 
every body sat round and watched the process 
in silence and anxiety. 

Monsieur Fontaine sat next Catharine to- 
day ; Madame de Tracy sent them in together. 
She could not help thinking, as she followed 
the couple, what an easy solution there might 
be to all her di£5culties. The little thing would 
be the very wife for Fontaine — he would make 
an excellent husband. It would be a home for 
her — the maire's admiration was evident, and 
Ernestine had been too provoking that morning. 

There bad been an explanation, ending as 
explanations generally end, by hopelessly con- 
fusing matters. Ernestine declared with the 
utmost liveliness that she had not room to lodge 
a fly in her apattments at Paris, and that noth- 
ing would induce her to have a governess in iho 
house. 

"But it is certain neither I nor your grand- 
mother require one," said poor Madame do 

Tracy, at her wit's end. "And we go to V 

on the twentieth of next month. What am I 
to do ? How can I tell her ?" 

It seemed like a second inspiration to this 
impulsiye lady when on her way to the break- 
fast-room she happened to see the little scene 
in the court -yard. The bow, the respectful 
look of admiration, which said nothing to Miss 
George, were like signals of approaching succor 
to the distressed hostess. Madame de Tracy 
thought no more of parceling out the future of 
two living souls than she did of matching her 
cap-strings. As she sat there at tl>e bend of the 
table, she talked, schemed, made, looked after 
them all, carved out destinies and chicken with 
admirable precision and rapidity. "Baptiste,. 
take this wing to Monsieur de Tracy. Marthe,. 
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I know it is no use offering jou any. Monsieur 
la Claire, do you prefer omelette ?" 

This \ras the first Friday that* Catharine had 
spent at Tracy^ and she saw with a thrill that 
omelettes were being handed ronnd, and great 
flowery roast potatoes and fried fish. There 
were, however, chickens too, and cutlets, of 
which, as a Protestant, she felt bound to par- 
take. So did Jean and his grandmother. His 
mother was of an amphibious persuasion, some- 
times fish, sometimes flesh, as the fancy took her. 
She was by way of being a Protestant, but she 
went to mass with her family, and fasted on 
Fridays when Marthe and Ernestine were there. 
Madame de Tracy were, as they called the old 
lady up stairs, had a dispensation. Catharine 
was rather disappointed to see them all quietly 
peppering and salting the nice little dishes be- 
fore them, and enjoying their breakfasts. She 
thought of her aunt Farebrother*s warning ; the 
scene did not look yery alarming. Monsieur 
Fontaine, although strictly adhering to the rules 
laid down by his church, managed to make an 
excellent repast, attending at the same time to 
nrff^jmpanions' wants, and passing salt, and 
pepper, and sugar with great empressement and 
gallantry. Catharine herself, before breakfast 
was over, became conscious of his devotion, and, 
I am sorr)' to say, was woman enough to bo 
amused and not displeased by it. Once she 
caught Madame de Tracy's glance ; there were 
no frozen looks now to chill and terrify. " I 
am determined I will speak to him on the sub- 
ject immediately after breakfast,*' Madame de 
Tracy was thinking. 

*' Monsieur le Maire, I want to show you my 
new plantation. Ernestine, little Madelaine is 
longing for a bunch of grajies. Baptiste, has 
Madame de Tracy mere^s breakfast been taken 
up?" 

*' Madame desires a little more chicken," said 
Baptiste, respectfully. •* Mademoiselle Picard 
has just come down to fetch some ; also a little 
Burgundy wine, and an egg, and some figs." 

Catharine used to wonder at the supplies 
which were daily sent up from every meal to 
this invisible invalid. She had seen the shut- 
ters of her rooms from without, but she never 
penetrated into the interior of the apartment 
which Madame de Tracy mere inhabited. Once 
or twice, in passing, she had heard a hoarse voice 
like a man's calling Pieard or Baptiste (they 
were the old lady's personal attendants) ; once 
Catharine had seen a pair of stumpy velvet shoes 
standing outside her door. That was all. Old 
Madame de Tracy was a voice, an appetite, a 
pair of shoes to Catharine, no more. 

Every body is something to somebody else. 
Certain hieroglyphics stand to us in lieu of most 
of our neighbors. Poor little Catharine herself 
was a possible storm and discussion to some of 
the people present— to Marthe, a soul to be 
saved ; to Madame de Tracy, a problem to be 
solved and comfortably disposed of; to Monsieur 
Fontaine, carried away by his feelings, the un- 
conscious Catharine appeared as one of the many I 



possible Madame Fontaines in existeoce, aal 
certainly the most graceful and charming of tbea 
all. There was only that unfortunate qneatiifl 
of the dot to outweigh so much amiability td 
refinement. 

After breakfast every body disappeared in & 
ferent directions. The children and Miss Geoip 
went up into Madame de Tracy's bednoo, 
where she had desired them to sit of a m 
ing. It was a comfortable Napoleonic sftst- 
ment, with bureaus, and brass inlaid tables, apa 
which bonbonni^res, and liqueur-stands, and 
rangeroents for sugar and water were dispoiBl 
A laurel-crowned clock was on the chimitf*- 
piece, over which the late M. de Tracy's sIUkr- 
ette legion of honor and lock of hair were hai^ 
ing neatly framed and glazed. The childra 
sat with their heads together spelling out tba 
tasks. Catharine's bright eyes glanced np od 
round about the room ; and out across the fir- 
dens, and the vine-clad roofs of the ont-hoiB^ 
the flies came buzzing. There was silence 
a scent of ripe fruit from the garden. Sudto- 
ly, with a swift pang, she remembered that i 
was a week to-day since she had said goad4t 
to Bosy and Totty, and to Dick. The tbni 
names used to come together somehow in \a 
thoughts. A week already since she had hak 
him a hasty farewell at the door of a room i 
every body standing round . . . She could 
bear to think of it, she thought, as she began tt 
recall every expiiession, every ' sound, every » 
pect of that instant, which had been to her Bi 
Mohammed's, and which had seemed to last in 
a thousand years. 

The last few days had been so sunny, soeag^ 
so harmonious a medley of sweet summer wc 
er, and gardens and grapes, and lively talk, tbtf 
Catharine had been too much absorbed to drea&^ 
People do not dream when they are happy. Fv 
the last few days she had remembered withot 
bi tterness. Life seemed to have grown suddo- ' 
ly bearable, and almost easy once more. If A§ 
had known how short a time her traDqiiil% 
was to last, she might have made more of it ja- 
haps, and counted each minute as it passed. 
But she did not know, and she wasted many of 
them as she was doing now, as we all do, a 
unavailing hankering and regrets — ^preciooa fit- 
tie instants flying by only too quickly, and ptpsns 
to us very sweetly, and we do not dance. Liook- 
ing back, one laments not so much the nnavoid- 
able sorrows of life as its wasted peace and hap- 
piness, and then more precious minutes pass ii 
remorse for happiness wasted long ago. 

** I wonder what grandmamma is talking • 
Monsieur Fontaine about?" saidNanine, stand 
ing on tiptoe and peeping out. " Look, Afis 
George, how they go walking up and down tb 
alle'e verte." 

*' Monsieur Fontaine seems very much es 
cited," said Catharine, smiling, as Fontaine h( 
gan gesticulating suddenly, and stopped ahoi 
in his walk to give more emphasis to what h 
was saying. 

If she could have heard what ho was saying 
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CHAPTER X. 

A BOUQUET OF 1L1BOUEHITE8. 

About this time one or two people came oc- 
casionally to stay in the house for a night or 
two: the De Vemons, who were neighbors, 
jonng Robert de Coetlogon, Ernestine's broth- 
er, and others from time to time. Catharine 
did not see very mnch of them ; they came and 
they went without any reference to her. Ma- 
dame de Tracy was Tery kind to her always. 
Even Madame Jean had melted, and got to lU^e 
the bright-faced little thing, although she never 
altered herrexations determination to admit no 
goremess into her house. Madame de Tracy 
had begged that Catharine might not be told. 
She did not want the poor child to be unneces- 
sarily distressed; and she looked so happy and 
comfortably settled, that it seemed a shame to 
disturb her, when, perhaps, every thing, might 
arrange itself smoothly, and without any expla- 
nations. Madame de Tracy used to take Cath- 
arine oat sometimes. One day they drove to 
Bayeux, with its cathedral towers, and winding 
streets, and jewelers' shops all twinkling. An- 
other day they went to Fetitport : the fishwives 
looked np grinning and nodding as the lady of 
the manor passed by. " Do you see the pretty 
little ch&let on the cliff overlooking the sea?" 
said Madame de Tracy, pointing to the little 
house with the pink curtains, and all its wooden 
balconies and weather-cocks. '* That is where 
Fontaine lives. Is it not a charming little 
place ? I have to speak to him. We will leave 
the ponies down here at PelottiePs." And Ma- 
dame de Tracy put the reins into some idler^s 
hands, and panted np the cliff, too busy, and 
preoccupied, and breathless to glance at the sap- 
phire sea at her feet. 

Fontaine was not at home, but an old gentle- 
man's head was to be seen through one of the 
windows, and a fat old lady with mustaches was 
sitting in the garden with her hands on her two 
knees, and her feet on a footstool, and Toto was 
galloping round and round the little gravel 
path. 

*' My son is out, unfortunately, Madame la 
Comtesse," said the old lady, bowing from her 
seat to Madame de Tracy, who remained outside 
the gate. ** He will be in despair when I tell 
him yon passed this way," she added, stiffly. 

<* I hope you are well, Madame M^raid," said 
Madame de Tracy, willing to propitiate. " Your 
son gives me news of yon from time to time. 
What a charming little habitation this is I" 

'* They offered us five hundred ftuncs a month 
for it only yesterday," said Madame M^rard, 
with dignity. "I do all I can to prevail upon 
Charlefl to let it. Rents are enormous just now. 
One should make one's profit when one can. 
But Charles will not hear reason." 

Meanwhile Toto and Catharine were making 
acquaintance. The little boy had come up to 
look at the pretty lady his papa had told him 
about; and Catharine, bending over the low 
railing and holding out her hand, said^ "What 



nice flowers you have got in your garden ! Will 
you give me one of them ?" 

'* Papa and I water them every evening," said 
Toto, picking a slug-eaten specimen and hold- 
ing it up. ** I have a little watering-pot of my 
own." 

The sea looked so blue, the shutters so green, 
the sunlight so yellow, the marguerites so bril- 
liant, that Catharine's eyes were dazzled, and 
she scarcely noticed the curious, dissatisfied 
glances old Madame Me'rard was casting in her 
direction. Madame de Tracy, however, sow 
them, and quickly hurried Catharine away, for 
fear she should be frightened by this somewhat 
alarming person. 

'* Pray tell Monsieur le Maire we asked for 
him," said Madame de Tracy, as they walked 
away, bowing, and forcing herself to be civil to 
the old lady of the chUet. 

For Fontaine himself Madame de Tracy be- 
gan to ieel almost a sentimental interest. She 
looked upon him from an entirely new point of 
view ; a bore no longer, but a hero of romance, 
an enthusiastic and disinterested lover. Ma- 
dame de Tracy felt that if she were Catharine, 
nothing in the world would be more delightful 
to her than a marriage with Monsieur Fontaine. 
** Handsome, amiable, warm-hearted, a good man 
of business, musical, universally respected ; it is 
a piece of good fortune I never dared hope for," 
said the ch&telaine to herself. **I should like 
the marriage to take place, if possible, before 
the 15th of next month. It was too absurd of 
Sarah Butler to alarm me so unnecessarily about 
Dick. One might be very comfortable in that 
nice bonse of Fontaine's," said Madame de Tra- 
cy, aloud. "Don't you think so, Catharine ?" 

** Oh yes," said Catharine, not knowing what 
she was saying. 

Another time Madame de Tracy suddenly 
asked her how she should like to pass her life 
among them always. Catharine thought that 
she was speaking of her as a governess, and 
said, with grateful effusion, "Ton are so good 
to me ; I am more happy with you than I could 
be with any body else. I almost forget I am a 
governess." 

"My dear child, I meant how should yon 
like to settle down among us and marry ?" said 
Madame de Tracy, apparently unconcerned. 

"I shall never marry," said Catharine, turn- 
ing away disappointed, with a wistfnl, perplexed 
look in her eyes. 

Madame de Tracy did not press the subject, 
but she went on asking Fontaine to breakfast 
and dinner, until Ernestine declared it was quite 
intolerable, and even Marthe gently remonstra- 
ted. 

Catharine looked happy and contented, but 
presently, while all was going on as usual, there 
came a secret change. Outside every thing was 
the same, inside it was all difierent These two 
existences side by side, "I'&me et la bSte," as 
De Maistre caUs them, seem sometimes to lead 
two lives almost apar^ leading in different di- 
rections with different results. Do they in their 
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differences supplement one another, one is some- 
times tempted to ask, and keep the balance 
even ? In one calm and unerentfol existence, 
angels may know of terrible tragedies, of happi- 
ness, and overwhelming misfortune, scarcely ac- 
knowledged even by the " bfite" itself; whereas 
another life, outwardly hopeless, deserted, un- 
successfal in every thing, may from within have 
won all the prizes that seemed to have failed it. 

When Catharine had been a little time at 
Tracy, when she began to know her way about 
the house, and the vine-grown garden, and along 
the hedgeless paths to the sea, to the farm, to 
the church; narrow paths skirting the fields, 
dust-blown, fringed with straggling flowers and 
scattered with stones — ^when she had tasted her 
fill of the grapes that were sweetening upon the 
walls, when she had gathered handfuls of the 
flowers that were growing all about the gardens 
and courts in a sweet yet disordered luxuriance 
— when all this had grown familiar, she began 
to turn away from it all, and look back once 
more toward the past which was already begin- 
ning to glow with a distant radiance. It was 
like some one dazzled for a little by a sudden 
illumination who begins to see clearly again — 
more clearly, alas ! than before. 

She had met Beine once or twice in her walks, 
and had promised to go and see her. 

'* I shall look out for yon every day until you 
come," said Heine, in her odd, jarring voice, 
tiiat sometimes began harshly, and ended in a 
pathetic cadence. *'It is not often that any 
one comes to see me that I care for." 

Reine had, like others infinitely wiser and 
better than herself, to pay a certain penalty of 
loneliness' and misapprehension which seems to 
be the doom of all those who live upon the 
mountain tops. Catharine, too, was lonely in 
her way, and the country girl's cordial sym- 
pathy was very grateful and sweet to her. But 
Catharine was lonely from outward influences, 
and not f^m inner causes. Poor little soul, it 
was not for the mountain tops that she longed. 
Any green valley, any fertile, tranquil plain, 
wonld have contented her, if she could only 
have seen the shadow of one person falling 
across it and advancing toward her. 

One Sunday evening — it was the day after 
she had called at the ch&let — Catharine came 
down dressed for dinner before any body else. 
She came into the drawing-room. It was 
empty, and one lamp only was standing upon 
a table, and casting its circlet of light upon the 
cloth. It lit up a card-rack, and Madame de 
Tracy's paroissien with its golden cross, and 
some letters which had just arrived by the post, 
and which had been left there by the servant. 
Catharine had a book in her hand (it was Eu- 
gihie Granda, which M. de Tracy had lent her), 
and she walked quietly across the dark room to 
the Gght, and knelt down by the table to read, 
Qs she had a trick of doing when she was alone. 
Bat she did not open her novel : in an instant 
she saw one letter lying there with the others, 
and she started with a sort of shock, and let the 



book fall on the table, and the poor little hem 
gave a great leap, and began throbbing sri 
ciying aloud in its own language. If C&tbaim 
had seen Dick himself she might have been Is 
moved. A calm belongs to certainty wkad 
does not come when there is only a hint^ a }i» 
sible chance, an impossible disappointment ii 
store. ** Was he coming ? Oh, was he conasi 
perhaps?" 

Catharine could not herself have told yon fasr 
it was that she recognized his handwriting ia a 
instant among all the others. She had oas 
once seen his initials on the fly-leaf of a book- 
but she knew it — she did not need the £ng&k 
post-mack to tell her whence the letter a 
here was his writing, and she might not nsd 
it ; here was a secret he himself had closed sa 
sealed against her. His thoughts, his woi4, 
were there, but they were not for her. 
seemed to her suddenly as if the thing in Ai 
whole world that she most longed for was t^ 
letter— even more than to see him again. ISI 
it come straight from the river-side? Sheie* 
membered a table in the studio, where booh 
and loose papers, and envelopes were Ivisf: 
was that where it was written? She longed ft 
take it up and to read the post-mark, and to hk 
at the stamp upon the seal. With a sudda 
movement like a child's, she put her hands be- 
hind her to keep them out of temptation, 83^ 
then, poor little foolish, foolish thing, she bes 
suddenly forward and touched it with her hpi 

A minute aftenvard she would have girOi 
oh, how much I not to have done this. She at 
there in scorn with her own weakness, aafff 
with herself, indignant; the red and wlsfe 
flames were still coming and going in hff 
cheeks when Madame de Tracy came bnstiii^ 
into the room, followed by the inevitable H. 
Fontaine, who had just arrived. 

*' This is the only punctual person in ^ 
house, Monsieur le Maire," said Madame dt 
Tracy, smiling and nodding at Catharine as sbe 
spoke, and then she went straight up to the Ot- 
ters, and then she looked up curiously at Catbi' 
rine a second time, and caught the girPs od^ 
wistful glance, and saw her suddenly chanfe 
color. As for Fontaine, he thought he hai 
never seen Miss George in greater beauty. **E 
she were dressed by one of our first modistes^t 
Caen," thought Monsieur Fontaine, '< not Mi> 
dame la Sous-Pr^fette herself wonld present a 
more distinguished appearance." He took ft 
chair and sat down opposite to her in the lam^ 
light, and began thanking her for her kindnetf 
to his little boy the day before. 

**Toto has been talking of you ever since, 
mademoiselle," said Monsieur le Maire. *< Bk 
grandmother and I had some difficulty in pre- 
venting him from quitting his bed to accompaiif 
me here to-night. Toto has a great deal d\ 
character, poor little fellow," sighed Fontaine^! 
with real kindness and tenderness. **He hfli 
no mother, and one is always afraid of not beins 
gentle enough with him. I am afraid we ax« 
not quite so decided as we ought to be." 
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It was impossible not to like Fontaine when 
he talked about his little son. This man was 
genuinely and nnaiTectedlj kind-hearted and 
affectionate. He was absurd, prosj, fussj ; he 
had all sorts of tiresome peculiarities, but he 
was incapable of a harsh or unkind action. 

Madame de Tracy opened her letters, and 
read them one by one. Catharine answered 
Fontaine from beyond the sea, as it were ; from 
the river-side, from the quaint old studio ; lis- 
tening to some one else the whole time, to a 
distant music, playing across all the days that 
had passed since she heard it. 

Every body b^;an to enter the room. " Noth- 
ing for me?" said Ernestine, coming in, in a 
marvelous shimmering toilette. ** It is too pro- 
voking ! people never write— Jean sends me a 
telegram when he goes away . . . Isn't this 
from Dick?'* she continued, looking over her 
mother-in-law's shoulder. **What does he 
say?" 

''We will talk it over another time," said 
Madame de Tracy, in a constrained sort of way 
— and she handed the letter to Ernestine. 

'*He asks for fricandeau !" said Ernestine, 
looking puzzled. 

''Poor little prodigal!" said Jean, laughing 
kindly, and in his turn beginning to read. 

Qneen*8 Walk, Sopt 1. 

My dear Aukt, — I have been working very 
hard, or I should have written to you before. 
There is a bit of the cliff at Fetitport which 
inu!!!t come into my picture, and I am thinking 
of running over before the wedding. Will you 
take me and my canvas for a day or two, and 
once more prepare the fricandeau for your af- 
fectionate R. B. 

P.S. — Uncle Charles has been buying some 
wonderful sherry, he aays. Hervey is gone on 
a walking tour with Francis. The affair is set- 
tled for the 9th. 

This was the letter Jean de Tracy read in si- 
lence. Madame de Tracy for once looked stem, 
and glanced meaningly at her son as he return- 
ed it. She folded it up without a word. 

Catharine's troubled manner, Dick's proposal 
to return so soon again, had filled her with 
vague alarm once more. Dick might be uncon- 
scious, serious, amusing himself with a passing 
flirtation — it was impossible to say what he was 
about. He had certainly declared once that 
Miss George was nothing to him, but it was 
well to be on the safe side. " We must make 
some excuse to keep him away a little longer," 
thought Madame de Tracy. She wanted to be 
a good genius to all these people. She liked 
managing, arranging: she meant rather well: 
it was convenient to dispose of Miss George, 
and amusing to occupy herself with these senti- 
mental matters. *How bitterly she regretted 
afterward the irreparable work she had accom- 
plished! The good lady disquieted herself a 
goojl deal at one time as to whether she had not, 
perhaps, materially interfered with the plans of 
Providence. 



They seemed to drop the subject by tacit 
consent. Ernestine asked no more questions. 
Catharine's heart gave one more flutter, and 
sank down and down. Ah ! why would they 
not at least talk, and say what they meant This 
was all she was to know. This was all the 
uncertainty: all her life she might expect no 
more — nothing else. This horrible instinct of 
what they were thinking was her only certainty. 
To Catharine, the sight of the letter had brought 
every thing back with a rush. Poor little thing, 
she had thought her house was swept and gar- 
nished, and here were seven devils worse than 
the flrst who had taken possession. It was an 
absurdity, a childishness, but she longed for tliat 
letter. The sudden conviction that for all her 
life she should have no right even to read what 
he had written, even to ask a question or to 
speak his name, was a sort of passing torture. 
It lasted until dinner was announced, some ten 
minutes after. It seemed like an hour of ngony 
to Catharine, there in the lamplight, sitting in 
her muslins as if nothing had happened. It was 
nonsense; and yet she suffered as keenly as 
from any of the certainty that came to her later. 
From his hand it was easy to bear any blow } 
but to be parted by others . . . 

" Permit me, mademoiselle, to have the hon- 
or," said Monsieur le Maire, offering His arm. 

Catharine suddenly felt as if she hated poor 
Fontaine, ambling and complimenting beside 
her, as if it was a cruel mockery of fate to come 
with this absurd compromise to jeer at her and 
turn her into ridicule. She had never before 
felt so sure of poor Fontaine's admiration, and 
never thought of it so seriously. All dinner* 
time she was silent ; she turned from him — she 
was almost rude. He had never before seen 
her so little amiable, so inattentive. 

Monsieur Fontaine departed early in the even- 
ing, very crestfallen and out of spirits. For the 
first time in his life he told himself his heart 
was really touched. He was humble, as most 
vain people are, and he alternated from absurd 
complacency to utter despondency. Never un- 
til now had he felt like this about any one. His 
flrst wife was a small heiress, and the match had 
been purely one of convenience. For Heine, a 
terrified fascination induced him reluctantly to 
come forward at his mother's suggestion; but 
Catharine's gentleness charmed and touched 
him at once. Here was a person he could 
understand and sympathize with. He longed 
to protect her, to make some great sacrifice for 
her, to bring her home proudly to his ch&Iet 
and garden, and to say, "All this is yours; 
only love me a little and be good to Toto." 
" My excellent mother will regret her want of 
fortune, " thought Fontaine. "Alas ! who knoTi-s 
whether she will ever have the occasion to do 
so. And yet," said the maire to himself, with 
a certain simple dignity, " that child might do 
worse than accept the hand of an honest man." 
He did not go into his ch&let through the kitch- 
en as usual, but walked down the garden to his 
"cabane," a small wooden sentry-box facing 
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tho sea. It had been erected at the bbttom of 
the sloping embankment for the convenience of 
bathing. A little heap of white stones that 
Toto had placed npon the seat were gleaming 
in the darkness. Fontaine poshed them care- 
fallj into one comer, and then sat down and 
smoked one cigar after another nntil quite late 
in the night. 

Meanwhile the drawing-room of the chatean 
was still lighted np. Some one had been sing- 
ing, the otiiers had been dancing, bnt Catharine 
wo aid not join them. Poor child, was the mu- 
sic of her life only to be for other people to dance 
to ? Were her dreams of love to be so cruelly 
realized ? Fontaine, with all his devotion, at- 
tention, conversation, was not as much alive to 
Catharine as that one little bit of paper in Ma- 
dame de Tracy's pocket. 

Catharine was standing ready in the hall next 
morning when the children came rnnning np to 
her. She had awakened late, refreshed by a 
long dreamless sleep, and she thought she had 
shaken off the vivid impressions of the night be- 
fore. But how relentlessly people are pursued 
in life by any idea which has once taken posses- 
sion of them I Every thing seems to suggest 
and bring it back : the very stones cry out ; we 
open a book, and we read something concern- 
ing it ; chance people speak of it to us ; even 
the children in their play told Catharine that 
she was alone, and had neither home nor friend 
to shield her. The children went into the 
kitchen-garden, and Miss George followed them 
there. 

Catharine sat down on the side of the old 
well ; the vines were creeping up the iron bars, 
the grapes were hanging between the leaves. 
There was one great ripe bunch dropping 
against the sky, painted puiple upon the blue. 
A few wasps were floating drowsily ; a bird flew 
swiftly by, glancing down for one instant with 
its bright sleepy eye. There was again that 
scent of fruit and indescribable sweetness in the 
air. As she sat there, Catharine began to feel 
as if she had known it all from the beginning. 
It was like that strange remembrance in the 
farm-kitchen, only less vivid. It was all very 
sweet and lovely ; but she thought, with a sud- 
den thrill, that the ugliest London street along 
which Dick Butler had walked would be more 
to her than this. 

Was she never to see him again ? ah ! was 

she never to see him again? And as she 

thought this, his face seemed to go before her 

eyes. They had been singing a little song the 

night before at the chatean, 

^^ SI voas n'avez rien h me dire, ponrqaol venir anpr^ de 
moif* 

it went. Dreams said nothing to her now. She 

looked at them in a sort of despair as they went 

by. 

"Why does he come, why does he come?" 

sighed the little thing, clinging to the iron 

crank. " Why am I haunted like this ?*' She 

felt as if it was cruel — yes, cruel of Fate to 

mock her and tempt her thus ; to have brought 



the fruit, sweet, and ripe, and tempting to lier 
lips, and to whisper at the same time cruel 
warnings: ''This is for others, not for jool 
This is for the other Catharine, who does not 
very much care — this will be for him some day 
when he chooses. Do you wish? Yon may 
wishf and wish, and wish, you will be no near- 
er; put out your hand, and you will see all these 
beautiful purple, sweet peaches turn into poiso»- 
ous berries, bitter and sickening. And yet I 
did not go after it," thought the girl, with a 
passionate movement. ** Why does this come 
to me, crossing my path to distract, to Tex, to 
bewilder?'* Catharine was but a child stOI: 
she leaned over the old moss-grown parapet of 
the well and let her tears drop deep, deep into 
it. What a still passage it was down into die 
cool heart of the • earth. She heard a fresii 
bubble of water rippling at the bottom, and she 
watched her tears as they fell sparkling into the 
dark silent depths. ''Nobody will find thera 
there," she said to herself, amiling sadly at the 
poor little conceit. " I will never cry a^ain if 
I can help it, but if lean not help it I wlU come 
here to cry." 

And yet this poor little hopeless, sorrowfol 
love of Catharine*s was teaching and educating 
her, although she did not know it She was 
only ashamed of it. The thought that they 
suspected it, that it was no chance which had 
caused them all to avoid Dick's name so care- 
fully, made her shrink with shame. The poor 
little wistful, silly thing, with the quick litde 
fancies and warm tender heart, was changing 
day by day, making discoveries, suddenly un- 
derstanding things she read, words people spoke. 
The whole pulse of life seemed to be beating 
more quickly. Something bad come into her 
face which was not there a year ago. She was 
thinner, and the moulding of her two arched 
brows showed as it had not done before. Her 
little round mouth was longer and more finely 
drawn ; her eyes looked you more straightly in 
the face through their soft gloom. She got np, 
hearing voices and footsteps approaching: It 
was the children, who came running along the 
pathway. 

Henri was holding a great big nosegay, done 
up in stamped paper. It was chiefly made of 
marguerites, sorted into wheels, red, white, 
orange, violet. It was a prim-looking ofiTering, 
with leaves and little buds at regular intervals, 
as Nature never intended them to grow. 

"This is for you!" cried little Henri, tri- 
umphantly. "This beautiful big bonqaeL 
Toto and M. Fontaine have brought it. Tos 
will let me smell it, won't you ?" 

"The flowers are magnificent, "said Nanine, 
following panting and indignant. "M. Fon- 
taine confided them to me ; but Henri seized it 
and ran away. I do not like rude little boys.** 

"You must tell Monsieur Fontaine I am very 
much obliged to him,** said Catharine. " And 
you can put it in water if you like, Nanine.** 

"You must thank him yourself," said the lit- 
tie girl, walking beside her. " I know yon liks 
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marguerites. You wore some in yonr hair last 
night. They look pretty with your white mus- 
lin dresses.*' 

Catharine followed the children sadly, walk- 
ing under the song of birds and the glimmering 
green branches. She would hare escaped, bnt 
Madame de Tracy, with Monsicar Fontaine and 
Toto, came to meet them ; the ch4telaine was 
calling out cheerfully and waring her parasol. 

Fontaine sprang fomard. He looked spruce 
as usual in his white linen dress ; his Panama 
was in his hand j he wore a double eye-gluss 
like Jean de Tracy. " We are proud, made 
rooiselle, that you honor us by accepting the 
produce of our little garden," said Fontaine. 
**Toto and I cultirate our flowers with some 
care, and we feel more than repaid ..." 

"Thank you," interrupted Catharine, me- 
chanically. She spoke, looking away over the 
wall at some poplar-trees that were swaying in 
the wind. It brought with it a sound of the sea 
that seemed to fill the air. 

" Accustomed as you must bo to the magnifi- 
cent products of your Chatswors and Kieus," 
said Fontaine, "our poor mai^uerites must 
seem very insignificant. Such as they are, wo 
have gathered our best to offer you.** 

He said it almost pathetically, and Catharine 
was touched. But how oddly people afifect and 
change one another. This shy, frightened little 
girl became cold, dignified, absent in Monsieur 
Fontaine's presence, as she stood enduring rath- 
er than accepting his attentions. 

"Thank you. They are very pretty,** she 
repeated) "but I am sorry you should have 
gathered your best for me.*' 



CHAPTER XI. 



▲ PILORIMAOE. 



A CERTAIN expedition had long been an>anged 
for the next day. The ladies wanted to shop, 
Tracy had business in Caen. They wei-o all to 
go over and dine at the hotel, and come home 
in the evening. Catharine begged Madame de 
Tracy to leave her behind. She was shy and 
out of spirits, and was glad when the elder lady 
acceded. Nanine and Henri were carried off; 
only Madelaine, Catharine, and the invisible 
Madame mere were left at home. In the si- 
lence of the house Catharine heard the deep 
voice resounding more than once. 

Miss George went out soon after breakfiist, 
leaving Madelaine with her nurse as usual. She 
remembered her promise to Rcine, and there was 
something cordial and cheering in the French- 
woman's kindness. The thought of the farm 
was always connected with brightness in Catha- 
rine's mind, and immediately after breakfast she 
set off along the fields to see her friend. Some- 
thing was evidently contemplated at the farm. 
A cart was waiting in the court-yard as Catha- 
rine walked in ; I>ominique was standing at the 
old mare's head and affectionately rubbing her 



nose. Little Josette and Toto, hand in hand, 
were wandering up and down. Toto was mag- 
nificent in Sunday clothes. "Voyez comme 
Toto est beau," said Josette, pointing with her 
little finger and forgetting to bo shy in her ex- 
citement, lieine was preparing a basketful of 
provisions in the kitchen— cream in a brass can, 
roast apples, galette, salad and cold meat, nil 
nicely packed in white napkins, also a terrince 
or rice pudding for the children, and a piled-up 
dish full of ripe figs and green leaves and grapes 
for dessert. Toto*s Sunday clothes looked like 
a holiday expedition. His grandmqther pleased 
herself by inventing little costumes for him. 
On this occasion he wore what she called a tvr- 
ban ^cossais. This Scotch turban wus orn a men t- 
cd by lung streamers, glass buttons, and unwv 
tassels. He also wore a very short jacket and 
trowsers of the same magnificent phiid. His 
hair was cropped quite close, so as to ronke his 
head look smooth and round like a ball. Toto 
himself was much pleased with his appearance, 
and gazed at his reflection approvingly in a tub 
of dirty water which was standing in a corner 
of the court. 

"They will take me for a soldier, Josette,'* 
said he, strutting about. 

" Come in, come in," cried Beine from her 
kitchen to Catharine, who was standing uncer- 
tain where to go. 

A very odd and unexpected little revelation 
was awaiting Miss George (at least, so she 
thought it) as she came, with eyes dazzled by 
the sunny court, under the old stone porch iuio 
the dark kitchen, where Heine was standing, 
and where Petitp^re had been eating his break- 
fast the time before. The odd-shaped shuttles 
for making string were hanging from the ceil- 
ing and swaying a little in the draught from the 
open door. There was the brass pan in the 
comer, which she had looked for ; suddenly she 
recognized it all, the great caned cuploard with 
the hinges, the vine window looking across the 
blazing fields ! Now siie remembered in an in- 
stant where, and when, and how it was she hcd 
first seen Heine in her farm-kitchen— how could 
she have ever forgotten ? Here was the picture 
Dick had shown her on his ease], only it was 
alive. The shuttles swayed, the light iiickcrcd 
on the brazen pan, one of the cupboard d< ors 
was swinging on its hinges, and Beine hci-self, 
with no hard black lines in her face, only Fmilcs 
and soft changing shadows, came forward, tail, 
and bright, and kind, to meet her. So Dick had 
been here before her, and painted his picture 
here where she was standing. When this little 
revelation came to her, Catharine, who had been 
attracted before, felt as if she loved Beine now 
for something more than her own sake. This 
was the explanation — it was all natural enough 
as she came to think of it, but it struck her like 
a miracle almost, worked for her benefit. She 
seized Beine by the arm ; all the color came 
rushing into her cheek. " Now I know where 
I have seen you, " she cried. " Ah ! Beine, how 
strangely things happen !" 
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"What do 70a mean?" said Bcine^with a 
quick matter-of-fact glance as she shut down the 
cover of the basket. 

Catharine went on, looking; all abont the 
place. "When did Mr. Bntlcr paint you? — 
used you to sit to him ? — ^was it not a beautiful 
picture ? He showed it to us in his studio.** 

"It was like the kitchen,** said Reine, not 
seeming much surprised, with another odd, re- 
served glance at Catharine. " I didn't think it 
very like me. I wanted him to paint the court- 
ynid and the archway, with Dominique and Pe- 
titp^re on the bench. A kitchen is always a 
kitchen. Mademoiselle, how I wish you were 
coming with us to-day,** she said, in another | 
tone. " We are going to the chapel of the ' 
Deliverande." 

Catharine did not answer ; she had not done 
with her questions. Here at last was some one 
to whom she could talk without exciting sus- 
picion. Any one may speak of a picture in an 
unconcerned tone of voice, of Miss PhilomeFs 
talent for music, of Strephon's odd-shaped crook, 
or Chloris's pretty little Iambs, but they should 
choose their confidantes carefully. Let them 
beware of women of a certain age and senti- 
mental turn ; let them, above all, avoid persons 
also interested in music, and flocks, and shep- 
herds* crooks, or woe betide any one*s secret. I 
think if Catharine had been quite silent, and 
never mentioned Dick's name, Reino would by 
degrees have guessed as much as she did the in- 
stant the little girl spoke Miss George herself 
was not deficient in quickness, but she was pre- 
occupied just now. 

" How little I ever thought I should really 
know yon,** said Catharine. 

"That is how things happen,'* said Reine. 
*'It has been a great pleasure and happiness 
to me. Mademoiselle, you have not said No. 
Will yon not honor us by coming to^ay ? It 
might amuse you to see tlie chapel. They say 
that to-day any thing is accorded that one asks 
for there. They say so to make people come 
perhaps," added the skeptic. 

"Oh, Reine, what shall you ask for?** said 
Catharine, who believed every thing. 

"An explanation,*' said Reine, dryly. "I 
have been expecting one some time. £t vous, 
mademoiselle?'* 

Catharine's color rose again and fell. " One 
would never have the courage to ask for what 
one wished,** she faltered. " Tes, I should like 
to come with you. I suppose Madame de Tracy 
will not mind.'* 

"We can send a message by Dominique," 
said Reine ; and so the matter was settled. 

Petitpdre appeared, bmshing his tall beaver 
hat, and then clambered with strong trembling 
hands into his place. The two women sat oppo- 
site to one another, on straw chairs. Josette and 
Toto had a little plank to themselves. The 
children were delighted, and clapped their hands 
at a wind-mill, an old cow, a flight of crows ; so 
did Catharine, at their request. Something like 
a reaction had come after her weariness, and 



then she had had a drop of water, poor little 
fool, when she did not expect it. Reine smiled 
to see her so gay, and then sighed as she thooglit 
of former ex^itions to the Deliverande. 

The old farm stood basking in the sun. Tbe 
cart rolled on, past stubble-fields and wide hari- 4 
zons of com, and clouds, and meadow-land ; tiw 
St. Claire was over, and the colza had been reap- 
ed. They passed through villages with lovely 
old church towers and Norman arched windows. 
They passed acacia-trees, with their bright scar- 
let benies, hanging low garden walls. They 
passed more farms, with great archways and 
brilliant vines wreathing upon the stone. The 
distance was a great panorama of sky, and com, 
and distant sea. The conntiy folks along the 
road cried out to them as they passed, *' Vons 
voilk en route, pere Chr^en,** "Amusez-yona 
bien," and so on. Other carts came up to them 
as they approached the chapel, and people went 
walking in the same direction. They passed 
little roadside inns and buvettes for the conven- 
ience of the neighbors, and here and there little 
altars. Once, on the summit of a hill, they 
came to a great cross, with a life-size figure naO- 
cd upon it. Two women were sitting on the 
stone step at its foot, and the cloud-drifts were 
tossing beyond it. It was vexy awful, Cathsr 
rine thought. 

An hour later she was sitting in the cbapel 
of the Deliverande. In a dark, incense-scented 
place, full of flames, and priests, and music, and 
crowding country people, a gorgeously dressed 
altar was twinkling and glittering in her eyes, 
where the Virgin of the Deliverande, in stiff 
embroideries, was standing, with a blaze of ta- 
pers burning among the fresh flowers. Voices 
of boys and girls were loudly chanting the hymn 
to the Virgin in the darkness behind it. Cath- 
arine had groped her way in the dazzling ob- 
scurity to some seats, and when she could see 
she found the children side b^ side in front of 
her, and she saw lieine on her knees, and Petift- 
pere*s meek gray head bowed. One other thing 
she saw, which seemed to her sad and almoet 
cruel — poor old Nanon Lefcbvre creeping up the 
centre aisle, and setting her basket on the ground, 
and then kneeling, and with difilcnlty kissing the 
cross let into the marble pavement in front of 
the altaif and saying a prayer, and slinking 
quickly away. Poor old Nanon ! the penances 
of poverty and old age were also allotted to her. 
Just over Catharine's head, on a side altar, stood 
a placid saint, with outstretched arms, at whoee 
feet numberless little oflerings had been placed 
— orange -flowers and wreaths of immortelles^ 
and a long string of silver hearts. Catharine, 
who had almost thought it wrong to come into 
a Popish chapel, found herself presently wonder- 
ing whether by offering up a silver heart she 
could ever ease the dull aching in her own. Xt 
would have been no hard matter at this time be- 
fore her marriage to bring this impressionable 
little sheep into the fold of the ancient Church. 
But Monsieur le Cure of Petitport, who was of 
an energetic and decided turn of mind, was 
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away, and the gentle old Abbd Verdier, who had 
taken his place for a time, did not di-eam of con- 
versions. Catharine changed very much after 
her marriage, and the opportunity was lost. 

Fetitpere having concluded his devotions, pres- 
ently announced in a loud whisper that he should 
go and see about the dijemer; he took the chil- 
dren with him. Heine and Catharine staid a 
little longer. t!atharine was fascinated by the 
odd signs, the barbazDus fantastic images, which 
expressed the faith, and patience, and devotion 
of these simple people. 

** Venez," said Beine at last, laying (t kind 
heavy hand on Catharine's shoulder, and the two 
went out again through the porch into the white 
dnyUght. 

The inn was crowded with pilgrims, who, 
whether or not their petitions were granted, 
were breakfasting with plenty of wine and very 
good appetites in the quaint old stone kitchen. 
The cook was busy at his frizzling saucepans at 
a fireplace in the centre. The country folks 
were sitting all about unpacking their baskets, 
opening cider-bottles. There was a great cop- 
])cr fountain let into the massive wall, from 
which the people filled their jugs with water ; a 
winding staircase in the thickness of the wall led 
to the upper story. 

" Par ici," said Fetitpere, triumphantly lead- 
ing the way : he had engaged a private room in 
Catharine's honor, for he had some tact, and 
had been used to his daughter-in-law's refine- 
ments, and he said he thought mademoiselle 
would not care to dine below with all those noisy 
people. The private room had a couple of beds 
in it and various pictures — of the Emperor at 
Austerlitz, and three shepherdesses in red bod- 
ices and colored religious prints alternately ; it 
Imd also a window opening upon the little place, 
and exactly opposite the chapel where services 
were constantly going on. 

Heine laid the cloth, piling up the fruit in 
the centre, and pushing the table into the win- 
dow. Fetitpere made the snlad very quickly 
and dexterously, and uncorked the wine and the 
cider. Reine had no fear of his transgressing 
before Catharine. **If my aunts were to see 
me now," thought Catharine, and she smiled 
to herself as she thought of Mrs. Bnckington's 
face of apoplectic horror at the sight of Petit- 
pore's blouse at the head of the table ; of Lady 
Farebrother trembling in horror of popery upon 
Mount Ephraim. It wns amusing to watch all 
the tide of white caps and blouses down below ; 
it was odd and exciting to be dining in this 
quaint old tower, with all the people shouting 
and laughing underneath. 

It was not so great a novelty to Reine as to 
Catharine ; she was a little silent, and once she 
sighed, but she was full of kind care for them 
all, and bright and responding. "Fetitpere," 
she said, *'give mademoiselle some wine, and 
Toto and Josette too." 

'*Lot us drink to the health of the absent," 
said Fctiti)^re, solemnly. 



But Catharine gave a sudden exclamation, 
and put down her glass untouched. " Look ! 
ah ! look," she cried, pointing through the win- 
dow. " Who is that ?" she cried out. She half 
feared it was a vision that would vanish in- 
stantly as it seemed to have come. Who was 
that standing there in a straw hat, looking as 
she had seen him look a hundi'cd times before ? 
It was no dream, no "longing passion unful- 
filled" taking form and substance for a time. 
It was Richard Butler, and no other, who wns 
standing there in the middle of the place, look- 
ing up curiously at their window. Fetitpere 
knew him directly. 

*^ C'est Monsieur Richard,*' he said, hospita- 
bly, and as if it was a matter of course. ^ *■ Rcinc, 
my cliild, look there. He must come up. 
C'est monsieur Anglais qui fait de la peinture," 
he explained hastily to Catharine. " But you 
recognize |iim. llie English are acquainted 
among each other." 

Recognize him I Dick was so constantly in 
Catharine's thoughts that, if he hod suddenly 
appeared in the jilace of the Virgin on the high 
altar of the chupel, I think she would scarcely 
have been very much surprised after the first 
instant. That he should be there seemed a 
matter of course ; that he should be absent was 
the only thing that she found it so impossible 
to believe. As for Reine, she sat quite still 
with her head turned away ; she did not move 
until the door opened and Dick came in, stoop- 
ing under the low archway. He was just as 
usual; they might have been in Mrs. But- 
ler's drawing-room in Eaton Square Catharine 
thought as he shook hands first with one and 
then with another. 

"Did you not know I was coming to Tracy?" 
he said to Catharine. " I found nobody there 
and no preparations just now, but they told me 
you were here, and I got F^lottier to give me a 
lift, for I thought you would bring me back," he 
added, turning to Reine. She looked up at 
last, and seemed trying to speak indifferently. 

**You know we are going back in a cart," 
Reine answered harshly. 

"Do you think I am likely to have been daz- 
zled by the splendor of P^ottier's gig?" Dick 
asked. 

Reine did not like being laughed at. " You 
used to object to many things, " she said, vexed, 
and then melting. "Such as they are, you 
know you are welcome to any of ours." 

"Am I?" Dick answered, looking kindly at 
her. 

Catharine envied Reine at that instant. She 
had nothing, not even a flower of her own to 
offer Dick, except, indeed, she thought, with a 
little smile, that gi'eat bouquet out of poor Mon- 
sieur Fontaine's garden. 

If it was a sort of Miserere before, what a tri- 
umphal service was not the little evening pray- 
er to Catharine! They went into the chapel 
after dinner for a minute or two. Sitting there 
in the darkness, she thought, silly child, that 
heaven itself would not seem more beautiful 
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with all the radiance of the crystal seas and 
rolling suns than did this little shrine. To her 
as to Petitp^ the Delivenmde was a little heav- 
en JQSt now, bat for Fetitp^re Dick*s presence or 
absence added bat little to its splendor. There 
was Dick meanwhile, a shadowy living figure 



should prize it she never expected; that k 
should return it had never once crossed he 
mind. All her longing was to see him aj 
hear of him, and some day, perhaps, to do In 
some service, to be a help, to manifest herlote 
in secret alms of self-devotion, and fidelity, lad 
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in the dimness. Catharine could see him from 
where she sat by Reine. How happy she was. 
In all this visionary love of hers, only once had 
she thought of herself— that day when she sat 
by the well — at other times she had only 
thought of Dick, and poured out all the treas- 
ure in her kind heart before him. That he 



charity. She looked up at the string of sil»« 
hearts; no longer did they seem to her em- 
blems of sad hearts hung up in bitterness, but 
tokens of gladness placed there before the 
shrine. 

Fetitpere was driving, and proposed to go 
back another way. The others sat face to fac* 
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as they bad come. The afternoon turned gray 
and a little chilly. Reine took Joeette on her 
knee; Catharine wrapped Toto in her shawl. 
Dick had asked Catharine all the questions peo- 
ple ask by this time. He didn't see her doubt- 
ful face when he told her he had not waited for 
an answer to the letter announcing his coming. 
^* Madame de Tracy Isn't like you, Mademoi- 
selle Chretien," said Dick. "She doesn't 
snub people when they ask for hospitality." 

It struck Catharine a little oddly, afterward, 
that Dick should speak to Reine in this re< 
proachful tone; that Reine should answer so 
shortly and yet so softly, so that one could 
hardly hare told whether she was pleased or 
flngty — at the time she only thought tlmt he 
was there. Yesterday she had longed for a 
sight of the lines his pen had scratched upon a 
paper; to-day she was sitting opposite to him 
with no one to say one word. Petitp^re's short 
cut was longer than it should have been, but 
Catharine would have gone on forever if she 
had held the reins. All the gray sky encom- 
passed them — ^all the fields spread into the dusk 
— the soft, fresh winds came from a distance. 
The pale yellow shield of the horizon was turn- 
ing to silver. The warm lights were coming 
out in the cottage lattices As the evening 
closed in, they were sprinkled like glow-worms 
here and there in the country. Sometimes the 
cart passed under trees arching black against 
the pale sky ; once they crossed a bridge with a 
rush of water below. There was not much 
color any where, nor form in the twilight, but 
exquisite tone and sentiment every where. 

They passed one or two groups strolling and 
sitting 6ut in the twilight as they approached 
Tctitport, and the rushing of the sea seemed 
gaming up to meet them at times. They were 
all very silent. Petitp^re had been humming 
a little tune to himself for the last half hour ; 
Dick had spoken to Reine once or twice, always 
in that bantering tone ; to Catharine he was 
charming, gay, and kind and courteous, and 
like himself in short. 

"Are you going to stay here, Mr. Butler?'* 
asked Catharine once, suddenly. 

**Only a day or two," Dick said abruptly. 
*' I must go back for Beamish's wedding. I 
came because — because I could not keep away 
any longer. Miss George. Here we are at the 
chateau." 

" There is M. le Maire," cried Pctitpere, pull- 
inpr up abruptly. 

Fontaine had come down to look for Toto, 
who was asleep and very tired. The turban 
^cosaaia slid off the little nodding head as Dick 
hauled the child to his father over the side of 
the cart. 

' <* Good-night, Reine, and thank you," Cath- 
arine said. **It has been— oh, such a happy 
dayr 

• Fontaine only waited to assist Miss George 
to jump down, to express his surprise and de- 
light at Mr. Butler's return, and then hurried 
off with his Uttle sleepy Toto. *' I shall come 



back in the evening,** cried the maire, going off 
and waving his hat. 

** Monsieur Richard, you also get down here," 
said Petitp^re, growing impatient at the horse's 
head, for Dick delayed and stood talking to 
Reine. 

The two had been alone with Josette in the 
cart for a minute. Now Richard took Heine's 
unwilling hand in his, and looked her fixedly 
in the face, but he only said, *' Au revoir. Ma- 
demoiselle Reine, is it not so?" 

Reine seemed to hesitate, ** Au revoir," she 
faltered at last, in the pathetic voice, and she 
looked away. 

Catharine watf safely landed down below, and 
heard nothing. *'He came because he could 
not help it," she was saying to herself over and 
over again. For the first time a wild wondering 
thrill of hope came into her head. It was a 
certainty while it lasted — she never afterward 
forgot that minute. She stood outside the iron 
gate, the moon was rising palely, the evening 
seemed to thrill with a sudden tremor, the earth 
shook under her feet. While it lasted the cer- 
tainty was complete, the moment was perfect. 
How many such are there even in the most 
prosperous lives ? This one minute lasted until 
the cart drove away. 

As Catharine and Dick were walking slowly 
across the court together, he stopped short. ** I 
know I can trust you. Miss George,** he said. 
"I — I think you must have guessed how things 
are with me," and a bright look came into his 
face. '* Pray do not say any thing here. Reine 
is a thousand times too good for me," he snid, 
with a shake in his voice, **or for them, and 
they wouldn't understand ; and I can't nfiford to 
marry yet, but I know I shall win her in time. 
Dear Miss George, I know you will keep my 
secret. We have always been friends, have we 
not ?'* and he held out his hand. 

"Yes, "'Catharine said, in a dreamy sort of 
way, as if she wast hinking of something else. 
Friends! If love is the faith, then friendship 
is the charity of life. Catharine said yes very 
softly, very gently, and put her hand into his, 
and then went away into the house. There 
was no bittemees in her heart, no pang of vanity 
wounded just then ; only an inexpressible sad- 
ness had succeeded that instant of foolish, mad 
certainty. The real depth, and truth, and sweet- 
ness of her nature seemed stirred and brought 
to light by the blow which had shattered the 
frail fabric she had erected for herself. But 
when she went up stairs into her room, the first 
thing she saw was the great nosegay of mar- 
guerites which the children had placed upon 
her table, and then she began to cry. 

She was quite calm when she came down 
again. Dick tried to speak to her again, but 
ho was somehow enveloped hy Madame de 
Tracy, who was all the more glad to see him 
because she had written to him not to come. 

After dinner they all began to dance again, 
as they had done the night before, and Marthe 
went to the piano and began to play for them. 
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Ernestine would have liked, if possible, that all 
the gentlemen shoald have danced with her, 
but that could not be so ; he was content to let 
the two little demoiselles do Vernon share in 
the amasements. Dick came and asked Miss 
George to dance, bat she shook her head, and 
said she was tired. The little ball lasted some 
ten minutes perhaps, and ended as suddenly as 
it had begun. Marthe closed the piano with a 
sigh : she had very brilliant and supple fingers, 
and played with grace and sentiment ; it was a 
sort of farewell to which they had all been 
dancing. Ernestine put one hand into her 
husband's arm, and one into Dick*s. **Comc,'* 
she said, drag^ng them out through the open 
window. 

'^Jennesse! jeunesse!" said the countess 
kindly to Catharine as the young people went 
scampering and flitting across the grass and dis- 
appeared in the winding walks of the garden. 
Catharine answered with a fiiint smile. Ma- 
dame de Tracy took up the newspaper, and 
drew her chair to the lamp, and then it was 
that Catharine slid quietly out of the room, 
and crept along the front of the honse, and 
suddenly began flying down the arenue to the 
straight terrace walk, from whence she could 
see the sea gleaming silver under the vast pur- 
ple-black dome of night. It was full moon 
again. All the light rippled over the country. 
The old pots on the parapet were turned to sil- 
Ter. The trees shiyered, and seemed to shake 
the moonlight from their twigs and branches. 
Once the far-away Toices reached her through 
the silence ; but poor little Catharine only shiv. 
ered when she heard them. She felt so utterly 
forsaken, and out of tune and harmony in this 
vast harmony, that she found herself clinging to 
the old pot with the lichen creeping up the outer 
edge, and crying and crying as if her heart must 
break. Poor little rooocistruck creature, shed- 
ding her silver tears in the moonlight ; she was 
like a little lichen herself, with her soft hands 
grasping the cold stone, and crying over them, 
and asking them for sympathy. She shivered, 
but she did not heed the chill ; she seemed in- 
gulfed, as it were, in the great bitter sea of pas- 
sionate regret and shame, straggling and strug- 
gling, with no one to help. The moon traveled 
on, and now came streaming full upon the ter- 
race, changing every thing fantastically. The 
gleam of the lamp by which Madame do Tracy 
was standing pierced throagh the trees. Some- 
times a bird stirred in its sleep ; sometimes a 
dog barked in the valley. 

The voices which had sounded so distant 
presently came nearer and nearer; shadows, 
figures, sudden bursts of laughter, the shrill ex- 
clamations, the deeper tones of the men. Cath- 
arine, looking up, saw them all at the end of 
the walk : she could not face them ; she started 
and fled. The others saw the white figure flit- 
ting before them. 

'* It is a ghost I*' some one cried. 

<at is Miss George, "said Dick. 

Catharine had no thought but to avoid them 



all just then as she went flying along, onl j as 
she was turning up the dark pathway leading to 
the house a figure suddenly emerged into the 
moonlight. It was no ghost. It was only Foo- 
taine, with his eye-glasses gleaming in the moon 
rays. But she started and looked back, think- 
ing in vague despair where she should go to es- 
cape. Fontaine seemed to guess her thonght — 

*'Will yon not remain one instant with me, 
mademoiselle ?" he said. '* I was looking for 
you. Madame de Tracy told me I might find 
you here." 

He spoke oddly. There was a tone in bis 
voice she had never heard before. What had 
come to him ? Suddenly she beard him apeak- 
ing again, thoroaghly in earnest ; and when peo- 
ple are in earnest, their words come strongly 
and simply. All his affectations had left him ; 
his voice sounded almost angry and fierce. 

" I know that to you we country folka seem 
simple, and perhaps ridiculous at times, ** he 
said. ** Perhaps you compare us with othen, 
and to our disadvantage. But the day might 
come when you would not regret having ac- 
cepted the protection and the name of an honest 
man," cried Fontaine. " Madame de Tracy bai 
told me of your circumstances — your Waters.. 
You know me, and you know my son. The af- 
fection of a child, the devotion of a lifetime, 
count for something, do they not ? And this at 
least I offer you," said Fontaine, *Mn all good 
faith and sincerity. You have no mother to 
whom I can address myself, and I come to yoo, 
mademoiselle ; and I think you owe me an an- 
swer." 

There was a moment's silence ; a little wind 
came rustling through the trees, bringing with 
it a sound of distant voices and laughter. Cath- 
arine shivered again ; it sounded so sad and s# 
desolate. She found herself touched, and sur- 
prised, and frightened all at once by Fontaine's 
vehemence. In an hour of weakness he had 
found her. '*Take it, take it," some voice 
seemed saying to her; "give friendship, since 
love is not for you !" It seemed like a strange 
unbelievable dream to be there, making np her 
mind, while the young people, laughing atiU 
and talking, were coming nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly Fontaine saw a pale,' wistful face in 
the moonlight — two hands put up helplessly. 
" Take me away, oh, take me away !" she said, 
with a sadden appealing movement. '*I can 
do nothing for you in return, not even love 
yoQ." 

"Do not say that, my child," said Fontaine. 
"Do not be afraid; all will be well." 

A minute later they were standing before 
Madame de Tracy. " She consents," said Fon- 
taine ; " you were wrong, madame. How shall 
I ever thank you for making me know her ?" 

It was Dick who first told Reine the news 
of the engagement. "I don't half like her to 
marry that fellow, poor little thing," he said. 
Reine, who was churning—- she always made a 
point of working harder when Dick was present 
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ituui at any other time — ^looked at him over her 
barrel. *'I should not have done it in her 
place," she said, **but then we are different." 
Dick thought her less kind at that minute than 
he had ever known her before. 

Love is the faith, and friendship shonld be 
the charity of life, and yet Reine in her own 
happiness could scarcely forgive Catharine for 
what she had done. Guessing and fearing what 
she did, she judged her as she wonld have 
judged herself. Slie forgot that she was a 
strong woman, and Catharine a child still in 
many things, and lonely and unhappy, while 
Beine was a happy woman now, at last, for the 
first time. For her pride had given way, and 
the struggle was over. Beine, who would not 
come unwelcome into any family, who still less 
would consent to a secret engagement, had suc- 
cumbed suddenly and entirely when she saw 
Dick standing before her again. She had not 
answered his letter telling her that he would 
come and see her once more. She had vowed 
that she would never think of him again. When 
be had gone away the first time without speak- 
ing, she had protested in her heart ; but when 
he spoke to her at last, the protest died away on 
her lips, and in her heart too. And so it came 
about that these two were standing on either 
side of the chum, talking over their own hopes 
and future, and poor little Catharine's too. 
With all her hardness-^it came partly from a 
rsort of vague remorse — Heine's heart melted 
f with pity when she thought of her friend, and 
instinctively guessed at her story. 

'*Why do you ask me so many questions 
about Miss George?** Dick said at last. **Poor 
child, she deserves a better fate." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

PLASTIC CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Once long afterward, Catharine, speaking of 
the time before her marriage, said to Reine, 

'< Ah ! Reine, you can not imagine what it is 
to have been afraid, as I have been. I am 
ashamed, when I think of my cowardice and 
want of trust ; and yet I do not know that if 
the time were to come again, I might not be as 
weak, in my foolish, wicked longing for a fan- 
cied security.** 

"I don't know whether strong people are 
more or less to be pitied than weak ones, when 
they are in perplexity,'* Reine answered, brusque- 
ly. " You are much mistaken if you think I 
have never been afraid. I tell you, there have 
been days when I have been afraid of jumping 
over the cliff into the sea, like the swine in the 
Scriptures, to escape from the torments of the 
condemned. But we take things more at our 
ease now,'* said Reine, with a sigh. **One 
would soon die of it, if one was always to be 
young. And yet, for the matter of that,*' she 
added, glancing kindly at Catharine, *' you look 
to me very much as you did when I knew you I 




first." And as she spoke Reine sent her shuttle 
swiftly whirling, and caught it deftly, while Jo- 
sette, who had grown up tall and pretty, stood 
by, scissors in hand, cutting the string into 
lengths. 

But this was long years afterward, when Cath- 
arine looked back, as at a dream, to the vague, 
and strange, and unreal time which had pre- 
ceded her marriage. There had been a quick 
confusion, a hurry, a coming and going; it 
seemed to her like a kaleidoscope turning and 
blending the old accustomed colors and forms 
of life into new combinations and patterns. 
Catharine had watched it all with a bewildered 
indifierence. She had taken the step, she was 
starting on the journey through the maze of the 
labyrinth, she had not the heart to go back. 
There had been long talks and explanations 
which never explained, and indecisions that all 
tended one way, and decided her fate as cer- 
tainly as the strongest resolves. Once she had 
been on the very point of breaking every thing 
off; and, looking back, she seemed to sec her- 
self again — by the sea-side, watching the waves, 
and telling them that they should determine ; 
or tite^-tete with Fontaine, silent and embar- 
rassed, trying to make him understand how lit- 
tle she had to give in return for all his attentive 
devotion. He would not, perhaps he could not, 
understand her feeling for him ? Why was she 
troubling herself? He looked conscious, elated, 
perfectly satisfied ; for Fontaine, like a wise 
man, regarded the outside aspect of things, and 
did not disturb himself concerning their secret 
and more difficult complications. She had 
promiaed to be his wife. She was a charming 
person, he required no more ; he had even de- 
clared that for the present he would not touch a 
single farthing of the small yearly sum which 
belonged to her. It was to be expended as 
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heretofontipon the edacation of her sisters. 
In the hmMays they were to find a home in the 
ch&let. Fontaine felt that he was behaving 
liberallj and handsomely, and it added to his 
satisfaction. Madame M<^rard groaned in ago- 
ny over her snuff-box at his infatnalion. That 
her son-in-law should marry again she had al- 
ways expected; "bat never, never, Monsieur 
M^rard, did I think him ca|>able of a folly like 
this!" cried the old lady. Monsienr Mc'rard, 
who was an extremely fat and good-humored 
old gentleman, tried to look as if the matter 
was not perfectly indifferent to him. There 
were but three things in life that really mat- 
tered ; all the rest must be taken as it came ; 
this was his experience : 

I. Your coffee should be hot in the morning. 

II. You should have at least five trumps be- 
tween you and your partner. 

IlL Your washerwoman should not be allow- 
ed to starch your shirt-collars into uncomfort- 
able ridges. 

That very day she had sent them home in 
this horrible condition. Monsieur Mt^rard could 
not turn his head without suffering. That Fon- 
taine should marry more or less to please Ma- 
dame Mdrard seemed a trifle in such an emer- 
gency. 

Dick was the only person who doubted the 
expediency of the proposed arrangement, or, at 
least, who said as much to Catharine herself. 
He found a moment to speak to her alone in 
the hall. 

** Forgive me," he said. «*I know I of all 
people have the least right to speak ; but have 
you thought well over the tremendous import- 
ance of the step yon are taking. You are 
young enough to look for something different 
from ... If you wanted a home, Beine is al- 
ways there . . . Fontaine is an excellent fel- 
low ; but your tastes are so unlike ; your whole 
education and way of thinking . . ." 

*< Yon don*t know what it is,*' said Catharine, 
controlling herself and speaking very gently; 
'*I shall have a home and some one to look 
to ;" but her heart sank as she spoke. 

Butler himself was one of those weak-minded 
natures that sometimes trouble themselves about 
other concerns besides their own and those of 
their own belongings. The stalwart hero who 
succeeds in life, loves his wife and his children, 
or the object of his affections, his friends, his 
dog, but worries himself no farther about the 
difficulties and sorrows, expressed and unex- 
pressed, by which he is surrounded. He does 
his day's work, exchanges good-humored greet- 
ings with the passers-by, but he leta them pass 
on. He would never, for instance, dream of 
being sorry for a lonely, fanciful little woman 
who chanced to cross his path. He might throw 
her a sovereign if she were starving, and shut 
the door, but that would be the extent of his 
sympathy. The Mr. Grnndys of life are sensi- 
ble, manly fellows, business-like, matter-of-fact, 
and they would very sensibly condemn the fool- 
ish vagaries and compunctions of unpractical 



visionaries like Dick. And they are safer com* 
panions, perhaps, than others of finer nerve and 
more sympathetic fibre. Catharine might have 
been heart-whole and laughing still with the 
children in the garden if Dick Butler had be- 
longed to the tribe of Mr. Grnndys. UnlackDj 
for her, he was gentle and kind-hearted, and 
chivalrous after a foshion. He could not help 
being touched by helplessness and simplicity. 
He had said nothing to Catharine more than 
he had said to any of the young ladies of Ins 
acqnainUnce, but the mere fact of her depend- 
ence and inequality — although he would not 
own it — gave importance to what had no impost" 
ance. It would have been truer kindness to 
have left her alone, for it is no longer the busi- 
ness of knights-errant to go about rescuing dam- 
sels in distress. 

And yet Dick had the gift^ which does not 
belong to all men — a gift of sympathy and an 
intuitive tenderness. '* What chance of happi- 
ness was there for that impressionable little 
creature with the well-meaning but tiresone 
Fontaine ?" So he said to "himself and to his 
aunt one day ; but Madame de Tracy only as- 
sured him that he was mistaken in his estimate 
of Fontaine. It was a charming arrangement 
and Catharine was perfectly happy. 

Catharine's perfect happiness manifested ft- 
self by a strange restlessness ; she scarcely ate^ 
her dreams were troubled, music would make 
her eyes fill up with tears. ** Voi che sapeie,^ 
some one was singing one evening ; she coM 
not bear it, and jumped up and went out through < 
the open window into the night. She did not 
go veiy far, and stood looking in at them all, 
feeling like a little stray sprite out of the Koods 
peering in at the happy united company assem- 
bled in the great saloon. 

Madame de Tracy was surprised and some- 
what disappointed at the silence and calmness 
with which Catharine accepted her new lot in 
life. She took the girl up into her room that 
I night, and talked to her for nearly an hoar, 
congratulated, recapitulated, embraced her af- 
fectionately, and then sat holding her hand be- 
tween her own fat white fingers ; but it was aU 
in vain. Her heroine would not perform ; the 
little thing had no confidence to give in retnm ; 
she seemed suddenly to have frozen up ; still, 
chill, pale, answering only by monosyllables, si- 
lent and impenetrable, Catharine seemed trans-, 
formed into somebody else. She was not on- 
grateful for the elder lady's kindness, bnt her 
eyes looked with a beseeching, fawn-Uke glance, 
which seemed to say, " Only leare me— only let 
me be." This was not in the least amusing or 
interesting to Madame de Tracy or Catharine. 
It was a sort of slow torture. Dazed and a lit. 
tie stupefied, and longing for silence, to be eas- 
pected to talk sentiment when she felt none, to 
blush, to laugh consciously, to listen to all the 
countess's raptures and exclamations, was weai^ 
work. The child did her best, tried to speak, 
but the words died away on her lips ; tried to 
say she was happy, but then a sudden pain in 
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her heart seemed to rise and choke her. What 
was she doing ? Dick disapproved. Was it too 
late to undo the work she had begun? 

Fontaine did not come np to the chateau that 
evening. It was perhaps fortunate for him that 
he was detained by Madame M^rard. Catha^ 
rine thought not of the countess's congratula- 
tions, but of Dick's two words of warning that 
night, as she was sitting upon her bed half un- 
dressed, with all her hair tumbling about her. 
She could hear them all dispersing below, and 
Dick's voice humming Voi cAe sapete as hd 
tramped along the gallery ; then a door banged, 
and all was silent. 

Sho was thinking of his words again in the 
court-yard next momin^^ sitting with her work 
upon a bench under a tree. The De Yemons, 
and Ernestine, and Dick were at the piano in 
the little boudoir, of which the windows were 
open. Little Henri was marching in and out, 
and beating time with his whip. The young 
people were singing and screaming with laugh- 
ter, and banging false notes on the piano some- 
times, and laughing again. ''Take care, Hen- 
ri, do not get out of the window," cried his moth- 
er from within ; but Henri paid no attention. 
The gay jangle went on, and the laughter and 
music poured out to where Catharine was sit- 
ting with her chin resting on her two folded 
hands. She could see through the iron gates ; 
beyond the road lay a distance smiling in sun- 
Khine. She watched the smoke from a chim- 
ney drifting in the breeze. "Cbng a rang, 
clang a rang, Ta ra, ta ta ra,*' sang the young 
people ; and then came a burst of laughter, and 
then more voices joined in. Catharine recog- 
nized Dick*s in the medley of sounds. The sun 
shone hotter and hotter ; a chestnut fell to the 
ground with a sudden snap, and the brown, 
bright fruit showed through the green pod. 
Again the music sounded and her ribbon flut- 
tered gently. How happy they all seemed! 
What good spirits Butler was in ! The languid 
young Englishman seemed to have caught some- 
thing of the life and gayety of the people among 
whom he was staying. But he had looked 
grave when he spoke to her, Catharine thought. 
How good of him to think of her ! Just then 
he came out and quickly crossed the yard with- 
out seeing her. *'Do not be late,'* cried Er- 
nestine from the window. 

Dick nodded, and strode away along the dusty 
road toward the village. Catharine watched him 
from under her tree until he disappeared, and 
Henri and Nanine came up disposed for con- 
versation, and bringing a supply of chestnuts for 
Miss George's work-basket. 

*<Mon cousin is very disagreeable," Henri said. 
*' He would not take me with him. I don't care 
for him any more." 

'* Mademoiselle, what stuff is this?" said Na- 
nine, taking hold of Catharine's gown. * * Some- 
thing English, is it not ? Have you many more 
toilettes in your box up stairs? Though to be 
sure," added the child, with instinctive polite- 
ness, *' one does not require much when one is 



traveling, and you did not expect to remain with 
us long." 

" 1 brought all the prettiest dresses I had, 
Nanine," Catharine said, sadly, wondering how 
much the children knew already. "Why do 
you think I am not going to stay with you ?" 

Nanine turned red and did not answer ; but 
Henri cried out, <*0h no, Mademoiselle la Cu- 
rieuse. Miss George has found you out. Miss 
George, she heard mamma say there was no room 
for you at Paris the day grandmamma was an- 
gry, and mamma had her migraine. It is not 
pretty to listen, is it?" said Henri, who had not 
forgiven certain sisterly lectures. 

Miss George blushed too, like Nanine, and did 
not answer. She began slowly throwing the 
chestnuts one by one into the basket at her side, 
and then suddenly started up. All the chest- 
nuts which had remained in her lap fell to the 
ground and rolled away. She left the amazed 
children to collect their scattered treasures. It 
was a nothing that the children had inadvert- 
ently revealed to her, and yet in her excited 
state it seemed the last drop in her cup. ** What 
did it all mean ?" she said to herself. " Who 
can I trust ? where can I go ? Only Mr. Butler 
and Reine speak the truth to me. Ah ! would 
Beino help me if I went to her? I think — I 
think she cares for me a little." 

Meanwhile Dick, who had not gone to the vil- 
lage after all, was walking along the cliff to the 
farm. He found ^ine sitting iVi the window 
of the kitchen, with her head resting upon her 
hand, as perplexed as Catharine herself, only 
facing her troubles and looking to no one else 
for help. What was she afraid of? She scarce- 
ly knew. She was afraid for Dick far more than 
for herself. 

Who can account for painful impressions? 
Heine's was a strong and healthy organization, 
and of all people she would have seemed the 
least likely to be subject to vague terrors, to 
alarms indefinite and without a cause ; and yet 
there were moments of foreboding and depres- 
sion against which she found it almost impossi- 
ble to struggle ; almost, I say, because therein 
did her healthy and strengthful nature reassert 
itself, battling with these invisible foes, and re- 
sisting them valiantly. 

She, too, sometimes asked herself whether she 
had done wisely and well? Whether she, a 
simple country girl, without experience of the 
world, would ever be able to suffice to a grand 
seigneur like Dick. Once she had thought her- 
self more than his equal, but that was over now. 
She was rich and he was poor, he told her ; but 
it was a magnificent sort of poverty, and the 
word had not the same meaning for him as it 
had for old Nanon, for example, mumbling her 
crusts. 

**Ah! was he, could ho be in earnest?" 
Beine asked herself. Dick's languid manner 
might have been that of any young Machiavel 
of society ; it frightened her sometimes, though 
she laughed at it to him ; but his heart was a 
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simple blnnderiDg machine, fall of kindness and 
softness. There was a real touch of genius about 
him for all his crude workmanship. Whatever 
people may say, genius is gentle and full of ten- 
derness. It is cleremess which belongs perhaps 
to the children of this world. Some very dull 



Reine was not troubling herself about such 
speculations, but she trembled sometimes for 
Dick, even more than for herself, and asked 
herself whether he might not do himself injmy 
by marrying her? and so she told him when he 
came in now, and took, her hand and kissed i^ 




Dick and Roine 



and sad people have genius, though the world 
may not count it as such — a genius for love, or 
for patience, or for prayer, maybe. We know 
the divine spark Is here nnd there in this world — 
who shall say under what manifestation or hum- 
ble disguise ? 



and asked what she was thinking of, and why 
she looked so disturbed. 

Her answer did not quite please him some- 
how, though ns she spoke she looked more beau- 
tiful than he had ever seen her, Mushing, with 
tender deep eyes, as she sat in the light of the 
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window. '* Why do yon always want to take 
care of me ?** said Butler. *' Am I not big 
enongh to take care of myself? Seine, when 
we are married I shall take care of yon too» I 
shall not let yon work any more, and I shall 
paint yon just as yon look now, and not one of 
the fine ladies will be able to hold a candle to 
you." 

** They will despise me," said Beine, " as they 
did my mother ; perhaps for your sake they will 
jn8t touch me with the end of their fans. You 
know well enongh that it is from no want of 
lore for yotr that I speak,** said Beine, blushing 
more deeply. '*I love you so well that I had 
rather yon left me here now this moment than 
that you were erer ashamed of me or sorry for 
what you have done," and suddenly Beine the 
overbearing, Beine the magnificent, bnrst into 
tears. 

Dick tried to reassure her, to console her, by 
ercry tender word he coqjd think of; but Beine, 
recovering and ashamed of her weakness, pushed 
him away. '* Go, go," she said, as he bent over 
her, full of concern and gentleness. He was a 
little hurt ,* he loved her, but he could not al- 
ways understand her — her odd abruptness and 
independence — her strange moods. He turned 
away — how well he remembered the scene in 
after years ! The quaint, straggling room, with 
its odd, picturesque accessories, even the flower- 
pot in the window, and the faint scent from its 
blosaiOms ; Beine's noble head bent low, and the 
light upon it. He turned away, and as he did 
so he caught sight for one instant of a pale face 
looking in through the window — a pale, wistful, 
sad face, that disappeared in a moment. Poor 
sad eyes ! the sight of the two together was more 
than they could bear. Human nature is very 
weak as well as very strong. Catharine had 
come across the sultry fields, looking to the farm 
for help and consolation. If Heine also advised 
it, she tliought she would break forever with the 
schemes she had consented to ; go back, work 
bard, and struggle on as best she could. Dear 
Beine! she at least could be depended upon. 
Coining to the farm at last, she had found only 
Paris to welcome her with a lazy wag of his tail. 
There was no one about ; all the doors were 
shut ; even the house-door, with its bars and 
heavy-headed nails all distinct in the sun. She 
tapped once or twice without being heard. She 
turned away at last disappointed, thinking Beine 
must be out in the fields ; and then, as she turn- 
ed, she glanced in through the window and saw 
the two. Catharine could think of them to- 
gether with a certain gentle, loving sympathy ; 
but to come knocking at the door wanting help, 
and not be heard ; to stand by unnoticed, and 
see them engrossed, utterly oblivions of her ex- 
istence — oh, it was hard ; life was cruel, friend- 
ship was an illusion I 

** Can any thing be the matter?'* Dick said, 
starting up. "That was little Miss George." 
And he went to the door and looked out. He 
was only in time to see the little figure disap- 
pearing nnder the archway. 
E 



Beine wiped her tears out of her eyes — I don*t 
know that she was the less sad for that — she 
came to the doorway and stood beside him. 
** Poor child I** she said ; " was she looking in ?" 

" She looked very strange," said Bichard. 
"It may have been my fancy — '* And then, 
catching Beine's steady gaze, he turned red in 
his turn. " Don't look like that, deai\** said 
he, trying to laugh, " or I shall think it was a 
ghost I saw.*' 

A ghost indeed ! the ghost of a dead love. 
Only yesterday some one was saying, with a 
sigh, " There are other deaths sadder than death 
itself: friendships die and people live on, and 
love dies too, and that is die saddest of all." 
The saddest of all ! and sometimes people come 
and look in through windows and see it. 

Petitp^re came in a minute after, and found 
Beine and Bichard still standing in the doorway. 
" What have you been doing to the little de- 
moiselle Anglaise ?" said he. '* She passed 
close by the bam just now without speaking to 
me, and I think she was crying." 

Catharine meanwhile was going quickly away 
from the place, leaving them, " together in their 
happiness," so she kept telling herself. She 
hm-ried along the dusty road; she did not go 
back to the house, but she took a footway lead- 
ing to the cliff, and she came to the edge at last 
and looked over. The small sandy convolvu lus- 
cs were creeping at her feet, the wind shook the 
dry, faint-colored, scentless flowers.. The wave- 
lets were rolling in, and the light struck and 
made fire upon each flashing crest. . She clam- 
bered down the side of the cliff by a narrow lit- 
tle pathway which the fishermen had made there, 
and she came down upon the beach at last, and 
went stumbling over the shingle, and sea- weed, 
and heaps of sea-drift. 

Catharine had gone stumbling along under 
the shadow of the cliff. She did not care or 
think where she was going. She had come 
upon the smooth, rippled sands; the sea was 
swelling inland in a great rushing curve. She 
had passed the viUage ; she heard the sounds 
of life overhead as she went by ; she had come 
to the terrace at the end of Fontaine's garden. 
A little river of sea-water was running in a cleft 
in the sand. Catharine had to jump to cross 
it. Ever afterward she remembered the weary 
effort it was to her to spring. But she crossed 
the little ford, and came safely to the other side ; 
and it was at this instant that somebody, rush- 
ing up, came and clasped her knees with many 
expressions of delight. It was Toto, who in his 
little childish squeak gladly exclaimed, *^ I saw 
you from the * cabane. Papa sent me, and I 
ran.*' The child was clinging to her still when 
Fontaine himself made his appearance, slipper- 
ed, and newspaper in hand, hastening to wel- 
come her. 

" Were you coming to find us, chere demoi- 
selle ?" said he. *' Come, you are at home, you 
know." 

Was she indeed at home ? Catharine felt aa 
if she had been crazy for a few minutes with 
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doubt, mistrast, indedBion. Sho hated henelf, 
and felt herself unworthy of Fontaine's kind- 
ness, and yet sho was inexpressibly touched and 
cheered by it She said to herself that she had 
found a friend in her sore necessity — ^that she 
should never, never forget his kindness, and in- 
deed she kept her vow. This was the last of 
her indecisions. 

A little later Fontaine walked back to the 
chateau with her. As they were going along 
she asked him if he knew that they had meant 
to send her away when they left for Paris ? 

<* Ch^re demoiselle," said he, " bow should I 
know it? It may or may not be true. I care 
not, since you remain." 

*^I felt as if nobody wanted me," Catharine 
said, as they went in at the gates together. 

Butler was alone on the terrace, smoking a 
cigar, when they came back. When he saw 
them he got up and came to meet them. He 
looked a little curious, a little languid, and 
slightly sentimental. 

**Why did you go away?" he said. "I 
rushed out to call you. Miss George, but you 
would have nothing to do with us.'* 

" I — I did not want to stop just then," she 
said, hastily. He had recognized her then! 
She turned to Fontaine in a confused sort of 
way, and called him to her. 

'^ Charles," she said, calling him by his Chris- 
tian name for the first time, ^* have you . . . 
Will you . . ." The words died away. But 
after that first moment she was quite outwardly 
calm again. Batler had recognized her. She 
made a great effort. She spoke quietly and in- 
differently, while to herself she said passionately 
that at least he could not read her heart. She 
had taken her resolution, she would abide by it. 

Reine, in her place, would have done differ- 
ently. Catharine was doing wrong, perhaps, 
but with no evil intent — she was false with a 
single heart. She thought there was no other 
solution to her small perplexities than this des- 
perate one she had taken. If she had been 
older she would have been wiser. Wait. That 
is the answer to most sorrows, to most troubled 
consciences. But how can one believe in this 
when one has not waited for any thing ? Some 
one says, very wisely and touchingly, ** To the 
old, sorrow is sorrow ; to the young, sorrow is 
despair." What other interpretation may there 
not be hidden beneath the dark veil to those who 
can see from afieur ? 



CHAPTER Xin. 

MENDELSSOHN'S WSDDING-MASCH. 

Cathabinb Butler was to have been mar- 
ried on the 10th, but old Mr. Beamish was sud- 
denly taken ill, and evefy thing had to be put 
off indefinitely. Dick offered himself to remain 
at Tracy until after Catharine George's wed- 
ding. 

This wedding was fixed for a very early date. 



Madame de Tracy was anxious to have it over 
before she left for Paris. Lady Farebrother, 
who was written to, sent back her con'sent in 
a strange jumble of religion and worldliness. 
Mrs. Buckington, to every body's surprise, came 
out with a fifty-pound note for Catharine's trons- 
seau. The modest little outfit did not take long 
to make ready. Fontaine undertook the other 
necessary arrangements at Caen, for from the 
difference of religion there were some slight 
complications beyond those which usually attend 
weddings. The day came veiy quickly, almost 
unexpectedly and suddenly at last, like most 
eventful days. 

The Protestant church is a great, gray, vault- 
like plac^ with many columns and sad-colored 
walls. Catharine, who had slept at Caen the 
night before in a house belonging to the Be Yer- 
nons, came driving up to the door with Madame 
de Tracy just as the party arrived from Petitport 
by the early train. They all passed in together, 
but Catharine felt a chill as she came into the 
sombre place. It was so big, so full of echoes; 
some one brushed against a chair as the little 
procession passed up the centre aisle, the dismal 
scraping sound reverberated from column to 
column. The clergyman was a kind-looking, 
white-haired old man, who read the service in 
a plaintive, mumbling voice. He was onljr 
passing through the place ; he knew none of t^ 
people, but he was interested in the little swoet- 
eyed bride, and long afterward he remembered 
her when he met her again. Fontaine was an- 
comfortable, and very glad when this part of 
the ceremony was over. There was no know- 
ing where these mysterious rites to which he was 
exposed, defenseless and without redress, might 
not lead him. He was not anxious for Caths- 
rine. She was inured to it, and she was lo 
docile and gentle, too, that nothing would te 
counted very heavily against her ; but for a go44 
Catholic like himself, who knew better, who hid 
been carefully instructed, there was no sayiBg 
what dangers he might not be incurring. 

The service was soon over, but Madame de 
Tracy had made some mistake in her orden^ 
and when the wedding-party came out into the 
peristyle of the church, the carriages had both 
disappeared. It was but a short way to the 
church where they were going. Most of the» 
had intended to walk, and there was now nO 
other alternative. *'Venez, madame,** said 
Jean de Tracy, offering Catharine his arm, while 
Fontaine followed with Madame de Tracy ; then 
came Marthe, with some children ; and last of 
all, Dick, and a strange lady, who had also ar> 
rived from Petitport by the early train. It vns 
not Madame Mdrard. She, naturally enou^ 
refused to be present at the ceremony ; MadanM 
Ernestine, too, found it quite out of the ques* 
tion to be up at such an impossible hour. Ths 
strange lady was handsomely dressed in a gray 
silk gown and a pale-colored Cashmere shavL 
She kept a little apart from the rest, never lifting 
her eyes off her book during the service. Ma*' 
dame de Tracy could not imagine who she wsi 
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at first, bnt Catharine's ^s brightened when 
she saw her. 

The strange lady looked a little ashamed, and 
I shj, and fierce at once. She bad fancied peo- 
ple stared at her as she came along ; and no 
wonder, for a more beantifal and noble-looking 
young creature than Beine Chnftien at that time 
never existed. Under her bonnet her eyes 
I looked bigger and brighter, and her rippled hair 
was no longer hidden under the starch of her 
cap ; she came up with a certain grace and 8tate«> 
ly swing which she had caught from her mother. 
Secretly, she felt nncomfortable in her long- 
trsined gown ; bnt she came bravely along, as 
if she had been used to her draperies all her life. 
Dick was amused and interested to see his peas- 
ant maiden so transformed. 

" Reine, I never should have dared to fall in 
loTo with you if I had first known you like this," 
said he, watching his opportunity, and taking his 
pkce beside her. 

'< Don't hwgh at me,*' said Reine. 

'* What a dismal affair this has been! Iknow 
my aunt has cooked the whole thing np,'' Dick 
went on. '* They are not in the least snited to 
each other." 

Beine sighed. " Ill-assorted marriages nev- 
er answer," she said, in the quick, harsh tones 
she sometimes used. 

*' But well-assorted marriages, mademoiselle," 
said Dick, gayly and kindly, and then he stopped 
short. A sad glance had crossed his ; Catha^ 
rine looked back with her pale fiice, and the 
young man, who always said out what was is 
his mind, began pitying her to his companion. 

Beine, never very talkative, became quite si- 
lent by degrees. 

Some bells were ringing from some of the 
steeples, and to Catharine they seemed playing 
one of the bars of Mendelssohn's wedding-march 
over and over again. They were passing by 
^some of those old wooden houses which still ezr 
ist in the quaint old city, piled with carvings, 
and balconies, and flowers, chiefly balsams, flamr 
ing against the blackened walls; heads were 
peeping through the windows, casements were 
gleaming. It was like the realization of a fan- 
cy Catharine once had long ago, when she was 
listening to Beamish in the studio. 

*'How loudly those bells are ringing! they 
will break their necks," said Jean de Tracy, by 
Way of something to say, for conversation was a 
litde dilBcnlt under the drcnmstances, and si- 
lence was difficult too. 

All round the church of St. Pierre there is a 
flower-garden. The churoh stands at the end 
of the quai, and at the meeting of many streets. 
The market-people were in groups idl about 
when the wedding-party arrived. There seemed 
to be an unusual stir in the place. It is always 
gay and alive ; to-day it was more than usual- 
ly crowded witb white caps, and flowers, and 
blouses, and baskets of vegetables. Jean de 
Traoy, who was used to the place, led the way 
across to a side door, which he opened and held 
back for Catharine to pass in, but she waited 



until the others came up. Fontaine and Ma- 
dame de Tracy first entered, the others follow- 
ing after, and then there was a sudden stop, and 
no <me advanced any farther. If the Protestan t 
temple seemed melancholy, this was terrible to 
them as they came in out of the cheerful clatter 
and sunshine, into a gloom and darkness which 
startled them all. The high altar was hung 
completely in black ; the lights burnt dimly : by 
degrees, when they could distinguish more clear- 
ly, they saw that figures in mourning were pass- 
ing Qp the long aisle, while voices at the alter 
were chanting a requiem for the dead. Cath- 
arine gave a little cry, and seized hold of some 
one who was standing near her. 

*' Ah I how terrible I" cried Madame de Tra- 
cy, inToluntarlly. 

"There must be some mistake," said Dick. 
*'Have we come to the wrong church ?" 

*' It often happens so in our churches," Beine 
said, quietly taking Catharine's hand. *^I do 
not think there is any mistake." 

Fontaine and Jean de Tracy went hastily for- 
ward to speak to an official who was advancing 
up a side aisle. As Beine said, there was no 
mistake — they were expected ; a little side-alter 
had been made ready for them, whore TAbb^ 
Verdier^s well-known face somewhat reassured 
them, but not entirely. We all know that the 
marriage service goes on though there are 
mourners in the world. Why not face the 
truth? and yet it was sad and very depressing. 
The ceremony was hurried through, but Catha- 
rine was sobbing long before it came to an end. 
Marthe was the person who was least moved. 
It put her in mind of her own profession, now 
soon approaching, when neither marriage nor 
burial-service, bnt something between the two, 
would be read over her. Beine was trying to 
cheer and reassure the children. Toto said he 
wanted to go ; he was frightened, and began to 
whimper, and at last Beine took him out into 
the porch. 

Butler, who always seemed to know where 
she was, followed her a minute after, and stood 
with her under the noble old porch, with its or- 
namentations and gnigoyles carved against the 
blue of the sky ; stony saints and flowers, fan- 
tastic patterns, wreaths, birds flying, arch built 
upon arch, delightful bounty and intricate love- 
liness, toned and tinted by the years which had 
passed since these noble gates were put up to 
the house of the Lord, and the towers overhead 
were piled. Dick thought he should be well 
content to stand there with Beine like the ab- 
bote and sainte all about, and see the centuries 
go by, and the great tides of the generations of 
people. 

Beine was busy meanwhile answering Toto's 
impatient little questions ; her shawl was half 
slipping off as she leant against a niche in the 
wall ; with one hand (it was a trick slie had) 
she was shading her eyes from the sun, with the 
other she was holding Toto's little stout fist. 

** I am trying to give you a name," said Dii k 
at last, smiling. " I do not know what noble 
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lady was martyred in Cashmere, for whom you 
might stand, in your niche, just as yon are." 

As he spoke, some more of the mourners 
passed in. It was the fnnend of a high digni- 
tary in the place, and numbers of people were 
attending it. <* What a sad wedding for poor 
Catharine," Reine said, looking after them. 

"Poor little thing! It must be almost oyer 
now,** Dick answered. 

** I shall not be sorry for one, if it were, only 
to get rid of all this,** said Beine, tugging at 
her great Indian shawl, *' and to go back to Fe- 
titport quietly in my own every-day clothes.'* 

*' I think, after all, I like you best in yonr 
cap and apron," said Butler, looking at her crit- 
ically. 

"I knew it — I knew it!** Beine cried, sud- 
denly flashing up; <*I am not used or fit for 
any thing else but what I am accustomed to. 
I often feel, if I ever put off my poor peasant 
dress, it may turn out an evil diny for you and 
me. You might change and be ashamed of me 
perhaps, and ..." 

* * Hush, Beine, " said Butler; * * it isn*t worthy 
of you to have so little trust in me. Why 
wouldn't you believe me the other day, as now, 
when I tell you . . ." 

** Shall I tell you what makes me mistrust 
you?'* the girl answered, and her eyes seemed 
to dilate, and then she suddenly broke off and 
went on angrily : " Ah ! I am no angel from 
heaven; I have told you that often enough. 
We in our class are not like you others. We 
don*t pretend to take things as they come, and 
to care, as you do, for nothing, nor do we wom- 
en trick our husbands, and speak prettily to 
them as if they were children to be coaxed and 
humored. I have good blood in my veins, but 
I am a woman of the people for all that, and I 
love frankness above all things ; and there are 
things belonging to this dress — belonging to 
rich people I hate, and I always shall hate; 
never will I condescend to deceive you, to pre- 
tend to be what I am not. I can not dissem- 
ble, do you see?" she cried; ''and if there is 
any thing in my mind, it comes out in time — 
hatred, or jealousy, or whatever it may be." 

" You are pretending to be what you are not 
when you make yourself out worse than you 
are," Dick said gravely, chipping off a little 
piece of the cathedral with hU penknife. The 
little bit of soft stone fell to the ground like 
dust Beine looked up, hesitated, and suddenly 
calmed down. Forgive me,** she said at last, 
"^vith a thrilling low voice; ''I was wrong to 
<loubt you ;'* and she tore off her glove and put 
lier honest hand in his. Butler was touched, 
find stooped and kissed it ; but he wished, and 
^n his turn hated himself for wishing, that she 
had not pulled off her glove. 

And so the martyr came out of her niche, and 
It was time to go ; but before the wedding-party 
teft the church some one whispered to M. Fon- 
taine to <oome ont by the side door, for the fh- 
neral carriages wjere .dtfoni up at the great firont 
entnuKe. 



Fontaine took his wife away.to Bouen for a 
fortnight's distraction after the ceremony. While 
the two were going off in a nervous lete-ortete m 
the c(mp€ of a railway carriage, the others weie 
returning to Tracy, silent and depressed, for Uie 
most part, like people after an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition. 

*' I am going to smoke a dgar,'* said Dick, 
looking in at the door of the carriage where Ma- 
dame de Tracy, and Marthe, and the children 
were installed. De Tracy, hearing this, started 
up from his seat and said he woiUd come too, 
and Dick walked along the second-class car- 
riages until he had made his selection. 

In one comer of a crowded department sat a 
peasant-girl with two great baskets at her knees. 
De Tracy got in without even observing her, 8at 
down at the other end of the bench, and let 
down the window and pufied his smoke ont into 
the open air. Dick did not light his cigar after 
all, but sat turning one thing and another in his 
head. Once looking up, he caught the glance 
of Beine's two kind eyes fixed upon him, and 
he could not help saying, *' What has become of 
the grand lady. Mademoiselle Chretien ?*" Beine 
pointed to her baskets and looked down, trying 
to be grave. Butler did not speak to her anj 
more ; the compartment was full of blouses ; he 
had only wanted to see her safe to her journey's 
end. 

Dominique was at the station with the cart 
he had brought for Beine, and the Tracy car- 
riage was waiting too. Madame de Tracy, nod- 
ding greetings right and left, got in, followed by 
Marthe, and the children, and little Toto, who 
was to spend a couple of days at the chateaa 
before he went to his grandmother. Madame 
de Tracy knew every body by name, and gra* 
ciously inquired after numbers of Chiistian 
names. 

''Jean, there is that excellent Casimir," 
pointing to a repulsive-looking man with one, 
eye. ''Bring him here to me. How do you 
do? How is your poor wife? Ah I I forgot 
you are not married. How are you yourself? 
Not coming, Jean ? Then drive on, Jonrdain. 
Baptiste, put Monsieur Toto on my great far 
cloak; yes, my child, you must, indeed; I should 
never forgive myself if you were to catch cold noir 
your papa is away. Never mind being a little 
too warm." And so the carriage load drove off 
in slight confusion, poor Toto choking, and try- 
ing in vain to get his month out of the fur. 

Meanwhile Dick went and helped Beine ints 
her cart with as much courtesy as if she was a 
duchess getting into a magnificent chariot. Sbe 
blushed, nodded good-night, and drove off im- 
mediately; and then Butler came back and 
joined his cousin, who was standing by, looking 
rather surprised. 

" Come along, my Don Quixote," said Jean, 
turning off the little platform and striking out 
toward the fields. It was a quiet twilight walk. 
They both went on in silence for a time. There 
was a sound of grasshoppers quizzing at their 
feet from every grass tuft and distant coppice 
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and hedgerow. One or two yillagers passed 
them, tramping home to their cottages. 

'*I hope my mother is satisfied," said Jean 
dd Tracy at last, "and easy in her mind. I 
must confess, Dick, that I myself had some mis- 
givings. That poor little thing I I could see 
I Tery well that it was not Fontaine she was think- 
I ing of all the time. H^ ! It is not the first 
j wedding I have been at*' 
I Dick conid not answer; he felt horribly guilty 

and oncomfortable. " Heaven knows," ho was 
thinking to himself, " I am nnconscious of eyer 
having said a word or done any thing to make 
that poor .child fancy I cared for her!" .... 
He was haunted by the remembrance of that 
pale face looking in through the window, and 
yet it might have been a mere chance after all. 
His course was plain enongh now ; to Beine he 
had spoken words of love ; to her he was bound 
by every tie of honor and sincere affisction, and 
yet his head was full of all sorts of regrets and 
remorses. Beine's sudden outbreak had left a 
discomfort in his mind which he tried in vain to 
shake oflT— a discomfort which concerned Heine 
herself as well as poor little Catharine. He be- 
gan to hate concealment, to tell himself that the 
sooner he had done with mysteries the better. 
Should he tell them all now, directly; should 
he speak to his cousin here walking beside him, 
and tell him of his plans, or wait a little longer 
until he had spoken to his uncle Charles first 
before declaring himself to the others? On 
the whole, he decided this last plan would be 
best. But he vowed to himself that Beine at 
least should have no cause to reproach him. 
"At all events, she is rich ; they ought to ap- 
prove of that," thought Dick, bitterly. " I shall 
have a terrible time of it, but that can not be 
helped." He would work hard and make him- 
self independent, and brave the coming storm. 
It was true that she had enough for them both, 
even now ; but to accept her money was an im- 
possibility, and she had acknowledged it her- 
self when she had once told him how rich she 
was. 

Now that Beine knew him better, that a cer- 
tain education in the way of the world had come 
to her, she began to understand better than she 
had done befure their relative positions. It was 
no longer the poor and struggling artist aspiring 
to the hand of the rich fermih'e who had been 
to courted and much made of by the small dig- 
nitaries and needy propri^taires of the place. 
She understood better the difierences between 
them ; she began to see the gulf which she must 
cross if she did not wish to shock him and re- 
pulse him unconsciously at almost every step. 
He could not come to her as she had imagined 
onoo : she must go to him. Her heart failed 
her sometimes. That sham, idle, frittering, fidg- 
ety, trammeled, uneasy life had no attractions 
for her. Beine imagined lierself playing the 
piano and noddin;; her head in time, and occa- 
sionally fanning herself with a scented pocket- 
handkerchief, and burst out laughing at the 
idea. Her notions of society were rather vague, 



and Dick hardly knew how to explain to her the 
things he was so used to. 

*'I hope you will never fan yourself vrith 
your pocket-handkerchief," he said, when Beine 
described her visions for the future. He owned 
to himself sometimes that she was right in what 
she said. He liked her best when he thought 
of her as herself, at home in her farm, with her 
servants and her animals round her. There she 
was, simple, and gentle, and thoughtful in all 
her ministrations, occupied always, unselfish, 
and only careful for others. After that last out- 
break she met him with a sweet humility and 
womanliness which charmed him and touched 
him utterly. The night he said good-by to her 
she came out with him under the great arch, 
and stood looking at him with her noble tender 
face. 

** Fate has done its best to separate ns, has it 
not?" said Beine, smiling; ** putting us like 
this, on different sides of the sea. But you will 
come back — is it not so?" she said, *^and I 
have no fear any more. I shall wait for you 
here." 

The sunset was illuminating the old farm and 
the crumbling bams, and Petipere*s blue smock 
and white locks, as he sat on his bench smoking 
his evening pipe ; some cows were crossing the 
road from one field to another, with tinkling 
bells sounding far into the distance ; the great 
dog came up and rubbed his head at his mis- 
tress's knee. * * He will know you again, "JEleine 
said, holding out both her hands, *'when yon 
come back to me," and so they parted. 

The next day the whole family of Tracys 
started together for Paris. Madame mere in a 
huge bonnet, which almost completely concealed 
her face, was assisted from her apartment by her 
grandson to a close carriage. She was anxious 
to consult some Paris doctors on the state of her 
health. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

UADAHE FONTAINE AT HOHE IN THE CHALET. 

When Catharine and her husband returned 
from their trip a fortnight later and looked out 
through the diligence windows at the chateau, 
the blinds were drawn, the shutters shut, the 
garden chairs were turned up on their seats, the 
great iron gates were closed fast. Catharine 
never had realized so completely that she was 
not coming back there any more, but to the lit- 
tle ch&let with the balconies and weathercocks 
which Madame de Tracy had shown her. It 
was like the story of Rip Van WtTiUe: she had 
been away among the elves and gnomes a hund- 
red years. Every body was gone that she was 
used to: Dick was gone, the others dispersed 
here and there ; most of the strangers lodging 
in the village had left ; even Catharine George 
had vanished ; Monsieur and Madame M^rard 
had retired to their ccmtpagne. It was a mouldy 
little villa on the high road to Bayeux; but 
Fontaine assured her from experience that they 
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woald donbtlew retoni before long. Perhapt 
in his heart of hearts the worthy tnaire regretted 
that his ieteJt^tete shonld he so soon interrapted, 
but be blamed himself severely for the inconsid- 
erate feeling. *' After all that I owe to these 
excellent parents,** he explained, ^* the magnifi- 
cent dot which their daughter brought me, I feel 
that they mast always look upon the chAlet as 
their home whenever they feel inelinod to do 
so. Yon, ma trh-^ikkre ami$^ are gifted with a 
happy and equable temper : I know yon will not 
hesitate to bestow upon them those filial atten- 
tions which are so graeeftil when accorded by 
youth to old age. Believe me, I shall not be 
uDgratefnl.** 

Catharine smiled at the solemn little address : 
she was glad Aat there was any thing she could 
do f6r her husband. For already his kindness, 
his happiness, his entire contentment, had made 
her ashamed. ** Ah ! it was cruel to have taken 
so much, to have so little to give in return,'* she 
had thought once or twice. At least she would 
do her duty by him, she told herself, and it was 
with a very humble and yet hopeful heart that 
she passed the threshcAd of her new home. Toto 
was there to welcome them, and to trample upon 
all the folds of Catharine's muslin dress with 
his happy little feet, and Justine, the excellent 
cook, came out to stare at the new inmate of the 
chalet. 

*' Soyez la bimvenuej" said Fontaine, embrac- 
ing his wife affectionately ; and they all three 
sat down veiy happily, to dine by the light of 
the lamp. The entertainment began with a 
melon. 

'* Grandmamma is coming on Saturday week," 
said Toto. * ' Mr. Pelottier will call for them on 
his way back from Caen." 

** Ah I so much the better," said Justine, who 
was carrying away the empty dishes. Justine 
did not approve of second marriages. 

Madame Fontaine soon found that she would 
have little or nothing to do with the domestic 
arrangements in the ch&let. She was much too 
greatly in awe of Justine, the excellent cook, 
who had fried Fontaine's cutlets for fifteen years, 
to venture to interfere in the kitchen. Fontaine 
himself had been accustomed, during his long 
bachelor life and after his first wife's death, to 
interest himself in the cares of the manage. He 
superintended the purchase of fish, the market- 
ing, the proper concocting of the pot«u-feu. 
He broke sugar, and made himself generally 
useful in the house. He might be discovered 
sometimes of a fine morning busily employed in 
the court-yard, sawing up pieces of wood for the 
stove. He cut pegs with his penknife to hang 
up the clothes in the field ; he had even assisted 
on occasion to get them in before a shower came 
down. He knocked nails, gardened, mended 
windows, signed papers for the villagers, con- 
tracts of marriage, agreements, disagreements. 
The people ofPetitport were constantly coming 
to their maire for redress and advice. 

Fontaine used to do his best to dissuade them 
from going to law, but the neighbors were tena- 



cious of their rights, and enjoyed nothing so 
much as a good lawsuit. Even old Nanon Le- 
febvre once insisted on spending her wretched 
earnings in summoning her cousin Leroi at 
Bayenx, who had unjustly grasped a sum of 
two pounds, she declared, to which she was en- 
titled. She lost her trial, and received back a 
few shillings from Fontaine's own pocket, with 
a lecture which she took in veiy ill part. She 
never would believe he had not made some se- 
cret profit by the transaction. 

The very first morning after. her arrival, 
Catharine, who was outside npon the tenaoe, 
heard the stormy voices of some of Monsieur le 
Maire's diants coming shrill and excited from 
the kitchen, where Fontaine often administered 
justice. From the little embankment Catha* 
rine could see the sea and the village street de- 
scending, and the laoatoire^ where the rillage 
women in their black stockings, and white coiffi^ 
and cotton nightcaps were congregated, scmb- 
bing, and fiapping, and chattering together. 
The busy sounds came in gusts to Catharine ia 
her garden, the fresh sea-breezes reached her 
scented by rose-trees. On fine days she could 
make out in the far distance the faint shimmer 
of the rocks ofthe Calvados out at sea, where 
the Spanish galleon struck. It struck and went 
down, and all on board perished, the legend 
runs, and the terrible rocks were called by its 
name for a warning. But nowadays all the 
country round is christened Calvados, and the 
name is so common that it has lost its terror. 

Fontaine sometimes administered justice is 
the kitchen, sometimes in a little dark draughtj 
office, where he kept odd pieces of string, some 
ink, some sealing-wax, and some carpenter'f 
tools. The chftlet was more picturesque thai 
comfortable as a habitation. The winds came 
thundering against the thin walls, and through 
the chinks and crevices ; the weathcroocks woidd 
go twirling madly round and round, with a sound ^ 
like distant drums. In the spring tides, Justine 
had said, the water would come up over the em- 
bankment and spread over the marguerite beds 
and the rose-trees, and the rain falling from the 
cliff would make pools in front of the dining- 
room door. The drawing-room was up stairs. 
It was a room of which the shutters were always 
closed, the covers tied down tightly over the 
furniture, the table-cloths and rugs rolled up, 
and the piano locked. The room was never 
used. When Monsieur M^rard was there they 
were in the habit of sitting in his bedroom of an 
evening, Fontaine told his wife. '*C'est plus 
mog^ comme vous dltes," he said. Catharine 
demurred at this, and begged to be allowed to 
open the drawing-room, and make use of it and 
of the piano. Fontaine agreed — ^to what would 
he not have agreed that she wished ? — ^but it was 
evidently a pang to him, and he seemed afraid 
of what Madame M^rard might say. 

The second day seemed a little longer to 
Catharine than the first at the chalet, and the 
third a little longer than the second. Not to 
Fontaine, who settled down to his accustomed 
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occopations, came, went, always taking care that | 
Catharine should not be left for anj time alone. 
Nov and then, as days went on, 8he wijabed that ' 

i she eonM be by herself a little more ; she was ' 

! nsed to solitude, and this constant society and 
attention was a little fatigning. All that was 

I expected from her was, * ^ Yes, mon ami," ' * Non, 
mon ami.'' At the end of a month it became 
JD8t a little wearisome ; for, counting the fort- 
night at Bonen, Catharine had now been mar* 
ried a month. Petitport had begun to put on 
its nightcap ; scareelj any one remained ; shut- 
ters were put «p, and there waa silence in the 

I street She walked np to the farm, but Beine 
had been away at Caen for some time, Domi* 
nique told her. One day was like another. 
Nobody came. Fontaine talked on< and Catha- 
rine almost looked forward to the arrival of 
Toto's grandparents to break the monotony. 

''Ce qai coCkte le plus pour plaire, c'est de 
cacher que Ton s'ennnie." Catharine had read 
this somewhere in a book of French maxims, 
and the words used to jangle in her ears long 
afterward, as words do. Sometimes she nsed to 
think of them involuntarily in those early days 
in the beginning of her married life, when she 
would be sitting by her own fireside alone with 
Fontaine. Monsieur le Maire was generally 
bolt upright on a stiff-backed chair by the table, 
delightedly contemplating the realizatian of his 
dreams ; while Madame Fontaine, on a low lit- 
tle seat by the fire, with her work falling upon 
her lap, was wondering, perhaps, whether this 
could be her own self and the end of all her 
▼ague ideals. The little gold ring upon her 
finger seemed to assnre her it was so indeed. 
This was her home at last There sat her hus- 
band, attentive, devoted, irreproachable, discur- 
sive — ^how discursive ! ConverBation was Fon- 
taine's forte, his weakness, his passion, his ne- 
cessity. The most utterly uninteresting and 
unlikely subjects would suggest words to this 
fertile bnain ; his talk was a wonder of ingenu- 
ity and mnintermittingness. Now, for the first 
time for many years, he had secured a patient 
and a silent listener, and the torrent which had 
long been partially pent up had found a vent 
Poor Fontaine was happy and in high spirits ; 
and, under the circumstances, could any repeti- 
tion, retrospection, interrogation, asseveration,' 
be sufficient ? Must not every possible form of 
speech be employed to tell Catharine how sensi- 
ble he was to the happiness which had befallen 
him? '^And you too are happy," he used to 
say* triumphantly ; and if his wife smiled grate- 
fully, and answered '*Yes," no one, I think, 
could blame her. 

She tros happy after a fashion. It was so 
stmnge to be wanted, to be loved and of import- 
<^Qce, and looked for and welcomed. She found 

I ^18 as difficult to believe in as all the rest 
Fontaine was always thinking of what would 
Sive her pleasure Her sisters were to come to 
^er for their holidays always -^whenever she 
^^ed, he said ; and Catharine's heart beat with 
^Qlight at the thought of welcoming them to her 



own roof. The pretty room up stairs, looking 
down the street, should be theirs, she thought ; 
she would buy two little beds, some flower-pots 
for the window. Every day she looked in on 
her way up and down, planning small prepara- 
tions for them, and one little scheme and anoth- 
er to please them. How happy they would be ! 
This thought was almost perfect delight to her. 
She loved to picture them there, with their lit- 
tle beloved ugly heads. She took Toto into her 
confidence, and one day he came rushing in with 
a plaster statuette of Napoleon at St. Helena he 
had bought in the street. ** C'est pour tes pe- 
tltes sQsurs," said he, and his stepmother caught 
him in her arms uid covered his round face with 
kisses. Fontaine happened to be passing by the 
door at the moment. His double eyeglasses 
were quite dim, for his eyes had filled with tears 
of happiness as he Witnessed the little scene. 

" Je me trouve tout attendri !" said he, com- 
ing in. *' Ah ! mon amie, you have made two 
people very happy by coming here. I am shed- 
ding tears of joy. They relieve the heart." 

It was a pathetic jumble. When Fontaine 
was unconscious he was affecting in his kindli- 
ness and tenderness of heart, and then the next 
moment he would by an afterthought become 
suddenly absurd. 

In the first excitement of his return Fontaine 
had forgotten many little harmless precisions 
and peculiarities which gradually revived as 
time went by. On the morning that Monsieur 
and Madame Mdrard were expected he appear- 
ed in a neat baize apron, dusting with a feather 
brush, arranging furniture, bustling in and out 
of the kitchen, and personally superintending 
all the preparations made to receive them. 

'* Can't I do something?" Catharine timidly 
asked. 

** Va-t'en, mon enfant," said Fontaine, cm- 
bracing her. *' I am busy." 

Catharine knew it was silly, but she could 
not bear to see him so occupied. She took her 
work, went and sat in the dining-room window 
waiting, and as she sat there she thought of the 
day she had come with Madame de Tracy, a 
stranger, to the gate of her future home. 

Toto came running in at last to announce 
the arrival of his grandmother and grandfather. 
Fontaine took off his apron and rushed into the 
garden, and Catharine went and stood at the 
door to welcome them, a little shy, but glad, on 
the whole, to do her best to please her husband 
and his relations. 

Monsieur and Madame M<^rd were heavy 
people. They had to be carefully helped down 
from the little high carriage in which they had 
airived by Justine and Fontaine, who together 
carried in their moderate boxes and packages. 
Although her trunk was small, Madame M^rard 
was neatly and brilliantly dressed. Monsieur 
M^rard, who was a very, very stout old gentle- 
man, wore slippers, a velvet cap, and short 
checked trowsers. He took off his coat imme- 
diately on arriving, as a matter of course, and 
sat down, breathless, in a chair near the window. 
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*<yenez, mon amie,** said Fontaine, much 
excited, leading Catharine np by the hand. 
"Mon p^re, ma mere'* (the maire had a tnm 
for oratory and situation), ' * I bring yon a dangh- 
ter, " ho said; '* accord to her a portion of that af- 
fection yoa have for many years bestowed on me." 

A snufly kiss from Madame M^rard on her 
forehead, something between a sniff and a shake 
of the head, was the portion evidently reserved 
for Catharine. Monsieur M^nird signed to her 
to advance, and also embraced her slowly, on 
account of his great size. After that they seem- 
ed to take no more notice of her, only every now 
and then Catharine felt the old lady's sharp eyes 
fixed upon her like the prick of two pins. 

**£h bien, Jnstine," said Madame M^rard, 
addressing the cnisini^re. "Has eveiy thing 
been going on well? Ton have taken good 
care of Monsieur and of Toto ? What are yon 
going to give us for our breakfast to-day?" 

"Monsieur is responsible for the breakfEtst," 
said Justine, irascible now that she was sure of 
an ally. " If he thinks it is possible for a cook 
to attend to her business when the masters are 
perpetually in and out of the kitchen, he is much 
mistaken." 

" Ton are right, ma fiUe," said Madame Me- 
rard, soothingly. " I have told him so a hund- 
red times. Eh bien, dites-moi ! Where have 
you been taking your butter since I left ?** 

"I have taken it from Madame Binaud, as 
madame desired," said Justine. 

"That is right, "said Madame Merard; "and 
yet there is no trusting any one. Imagine, 
Charles, that I have been paying thirty-eight 
sous a pound ! It was for good Isjngny butter, 
that is true, but thirty-eight sous ! Ah ! it is 
abominable. How much do you pay for butter 
in England, madame?" said the old lady, sud- 
denly turning round upon Catharine, and evi- 
dently expecting a direct answer to a plain ques- 
tion. 

"Haifa cr— I don't know," said Catharine, 
looking to Fontaine to help her. Fontaine 
turned away much disappointed : he wanted his 
wife to shine, and he guessed the painful im- 
pression her ignorance would produce. 

"Ho! ho!** said old M^rard, in a droll little 
squeaking voice, "Madame M^rard must give 
you some lessons, my young lady." He was 
good-naturedly trying to avert disagreeables. 

"Lessons!" said Madame M^rard, hoarsely. 
" It is no longer the fashion for young women 
to interest themselves in the management of 
their domestic expenses. It is perhaps because 
they contribute nothing to them." 

"Catharine felt very angry at this unpro- 
voked attack. She made an effort. " I shall 
' be vexy glad to learn any thing you will teach 
me," she said. But already she was beginning 
to wonder whether she had not been wrong to 
wish for the tite^tite to be interrupted. If it 
is hard to seem amused when one is wearied, it 
is also difficult to conceal one's pain when one 
is wounded. They all sat down to breakfast. 
Monsieur M^rard asked for a pin, and carefully 



fiwtened his napkin across his shirt-front. Ma- 
dame Mdrard freely used her knife to cut bread, 
to eat dainty morsels off her plate. Every thing 
went on pretty smoothly until Toto, who had 
been perfectly good for a whole fortnight, in- 
cited by the reappearance of his grandparents, 
and perhaps excited by some wine the old lady 
had administered, became as one possessed. He 
put his hands into the dishes, helped himself in 
this fashion to a nice little sole he had taken a 
fancy to, beat the rtsppel with his spoon upon 
the table-cloth, and held up his plate for more, 
so that the gravy dropped down upon Catha- 
rine's dress. She put her gentle hands upon his 
shoulder, and whispered gravely to him. This 
was a terrible ofiense. Madame M^rard took 
snuff, and wiped both eyes and nose in her 
handkerchief, shaking her head. 

" Ah !" she said, "Charles, do you remember 
how patient his poor mother used to be with 
him ? She never reproved him — ^ncver." 

" I don't think poor L^onie herself could be 
more gentle with her son than his stepmother 
is," Fontaine answered, with great courage, hold- 
ing out his hand to Catharine with a smile. 

But this scarcely made matters be tter . Cath- 
arine had found no favor in Madame Merard's 
little ferret eyes. She looked afraid of her for 
one thing, and there is nothing more provoking 
to people with difficult tempers and good hearts 
than to see others afraid. All day long Cath- 
arine did her best. She walked out a little 
way with the old couple ; she even took a hand 
at whist. They began at one and played till 
five. Then Monsieur le Cure came in to see 
his old friend Madame M^rard, and Catharine 
escaped into the garden to breathe a little air 
upon the terrace, and to try and forget the hu- 
miliations and weariness of the day. So this 
was the life she had deliberately chosen ; these 
were to be the companions with whom she was 
to journey henceforth. What an old menag^re I 
what economies ! what mustaches ! what fierce 
little eyes ! what a living tariff of prices ! A 
cool, delicious evening breeze came blowing 
through her rose-trees, consoling her somewhat, 
and a minute afterward Catharine saw her hus- 
band coming toward her. He looked beaming, 
as if he had just heard good news ; he waved his 
hand in the air, and sprung lightly forward to 
where she was standing. 

"AH the morning I have not been without anx- 
iety ; I was afraid that something was wrong," 
he confided frankly to Catharine. " But now 
I am greatly relieved. My mother is telling 
Monsieur le Cur^ that she and my stepfather 
fully intend to pass the winter with us." Cath- 
arine tried to say something, but could not suc- 
ceed — ^her husband noticed nothing. 

Fontaine, from the very good-nature and af- 
fectionate fidelity of his disposition, seemed to 
cling very much to his early associates, and to 
the peculiar prejudices which he had learned 
iVom them. The odd ways were familiar to 
him, the talk did not seem strange. It was of 
people and plaoes he had known all his life. 
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Tbeir habits did not offend any yery fine sense ' 
of taste. The translations which English minds 
make to themselyes of foreign ways and customs 
are necessarily incorrect and prejudiced. Things 
which to Catharine seemed childish, partly hu- 
moroos, partly wearisome, were to Fontaine only 
the simple and natural arrangements of eyery 
day. He could sit contentedly talking for hours 
in his cabane, with the little flag flying from the 
roof. He could play away the bright long aft- 
ernoons with a greasy pack of cards or a box of 
dominoes. He could assume different costumes 
with perfect complacency — ^the sport costume, 
when he went to the shooting-gallery some en- 
terprising speculator had opened at Bayeux — 
the black gaiters pour affaire — ^the red flannel 
shirt for the sea -side stroll . . . Fontaine 
asked her one day if she would come down to 
the chateau with him. He had some business 
with the bailiff', who was to meet him there. 
Leaying the M^rards installed upon the terrace, 
Catharine went for her hood and her cloak, and 
walked down the steep little ascent, and through 
the street, rm in arm with Monsieur le Maire. 
She had not been at the place since she left on 
the eye of her marriage. 8he began to think 
of it all ; she remembered her doubts, her de- 
^ir. They came to the gates at last, where 
only a few weeks ago Dick had told her of his 
loTe for Beine ; the whole thing seemed running 
through her head like the unwinding of a skein. 
While Fontaine was talking to the bailiff she 
went and rang at the bell, and told Baptiste, 
who opened the door, that she wanted to go up 
to her room. 

'' Mais certainement, madame ! Vous allez 
bien? Vous yoyca il n*y a plus personne." 
Catharine crossed the hall and looked into the 
deserted drawing-room — ^how different it looked 
—how silent ! The voices and music had drifted 
elsewhere, and Catharine George, she no longer 
existed. Only a little smoke was left curling 
from the charred embers and relics of the past. 
Thinking thus, she went up to her own old little 
room, which was dismantled and looked quite 
empty, and as if it had belonged to a dead per- 
son. 

Catharine's heart was yery full ; she looked 
round and about *, the sunset was streaming in 
through the cnrtainless window ; she heard the 
faint old sound of the sea ; she went to the little 
secretaire presently, and opened one of the draw- 
ers and looked in. N 

That last night when she had been packing 
her clothes, she had come upon one little relic 
which she had not had the heart to destroy. 
She had thrust it into a drawer in the bureau 
where she had already thrown some dead mar- 
guerites, and locked it in. No one finding it 
there would haye been any the wiser. It was 
only a dead crumpled brown rose which Dick 
had picked up off" the grass one day, but that 
had not prevented it from withering like other 
roses. It was still lying in the drawer among 
a handful of dry marguerites. Who would have 
guessed that the whole story of her life was 



written upon these withered stalks and leaves ? 
She felt as if the stoxy and life all had belonged 
to some one else. She opened the drawer — no 
one else had been there. As she took up the 
rose a thorn pricked her finger. * * Neither scent, 
nor color, nor smell, only a thorn left to prick, " 
Catharine sadly sighed : " these other poor limp 
flowers at least have no thorns." So she thought. 
Then she went and sat down upon the bed, and 
began to tell herself how good Fontaine had 
been to her, and to say to herself that it was too 
late now to wonder whether she had done right- 
ly or wrongly in marrying him. But, at least, 
she would try to be good, and contented, and 
not ungrateful. Perhaps, if she was very good, 
and patient, and contented, she might see Dick 
again some day, and be his friend and Heine's, 
and the thorn would be gone out of the dead rose. 
Fontaine's voice calling her name disturbed her 
resolutions. 

She found her husband waiting for her at the 
foot of the stairs. 

** Shall we revisit together the spot where we 
first read in each other's hearts," said he, senti- 
mentally. 

**Not this evening," said Catharine, gently. 
*' I should like to go down to the sea before it 
grows quite dark." 

Every body had not left Petitport, for one or 
two families were still sitting in their little wood- 
en boxes along the edge of the sands, and a hum 
of conversation seemed sounding in the air with 
the monotonous wash of the sea. The ladies 
wore bright-colored hoods ; the waves were gray, 
fresh, and buoyant, rising in crisp crests against 
a faint yellow sky. A great line of soft clouds, 
curled and tossed by high currents of wind, was 
crossing the sea. One or two pale brown stars 
were coming out one by one, pulsating like little 
living hearts in the vast universe. Catharine 
went down close to the water's edge, and then 
threw something she held in her hand as far as 
she could throw. 

''What is that?" Fontaine asked, adjusting 
his eyeglass. 

*' Only some dead flowers I found in a draw- 
er," said Catharine. 

** My dear child, why give yourself such need- 
less trouble?" asked the practical husband. 
'* You might have left them where they were or 
in the court-yard, if you did not wish to litter 
the room, or . . ." 

" It was a little piece of sentiment," said 
Catharine, humbly trying to make a confession. 
*^ Some one gave me a rose once in England, 
long ago, and . . ." 

" Some one wfio— who— who loved yon," Fon- 
taine interrupted, in a sudden fume, stammering 
and turning round upon her. 

**0h no," Catharine answered; **you are 
the only person who has ever loved roe." 

She said it so gently and sweetly that Fon- 
taine was touched beyond measure. And yet, 
though she spoke gently, his sudden anger had 
terrified her. She felt guilty that she could not 
bring herself to tell him more. She could not 
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have made him understand her ; why disquiet 
him with stories of the past, and destroy his 
happiness and her own too? Alasl already 
this tiad come to her. 




CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE TWILIGHT AT LAMB8WOLD. 

It seemed that there were many things of 
which Fontaine was nnconscions. Catharine 
nerer dared to tmst him with the secret of Dick^s 
engagement to Beine Chretien. This was too 
valuable a piece of gossip to be confided to the 
worthy maire*s indiscretion. The country peo- 
ple talked a little; but they were all used to 
Mademoiselle Chretien's odd, independent ways, 
and after Dick had been gone some weeks they 
appeared for a time to trouble their heads no 
more about him. 

But Richard Butler reached home more than 
ever determined to make a clean breast of it, as 
the saying goes. Reine's good-by and last bright 
look seemed to give him courage. What would 
he not do for her sake ? 

Her knight in ancient times would have gone 
out valiantly, prepared to conquer dragons, fierce 
giants, monsters of land and sea. The only fierce 
dragon in Butler's way was the kind old man at 
Lambswold ; and yet, somehow, he thought he 
would rather encounter many dragons, poison- 
ous darts, fiexy tails and ail. But then he 
thought again of Reine standing in the sunset 
glory, in all her sweet nobility, and a gentle look 
came into Dick's own face. Women who have 
the rare gift of great beauty may well cherish it, 
and be grateful to Heaven. With the uncon- 
scious breath of a moment, they can utter all 
that is in them. They have said it at once, for- 



ever, while others are struggling for words, toil, 
ing with effort, trying in vain to break the hoods 
which fetter them so cruelly. What eemion, 
what text, is like that of a tender heart, speak- 
ing silently in its own beauty and purity, and 
eonscions only of the owaniagof its own sincer- 
ity ? What words can speak so eloquently as 
the dear sweet eyes looking to all good, all Vive, 
all trust, encouraging with their tender smile ? 

Queen's Walk did not look so deserted as the 
other more fashionable parte of London. The 
dirty little children had not left town. The 
barges were sailing hy ; the garden door waa set 
wide open. The housekeeper let him in, smil- 
ing, in her best cap. Mr. Beamish was away, 
she told him, in Durham with his father, who 
was recovering, poor gentleman. There were a 
great many letters waiting on the 'all table, she 
said. Dick pulled a long face at the piles of 
cheap-looking envelopes directed very low down, 
with single initial-letters upon the seals. Mrs. 
Busby had cleaned down and rubbed up the old 
staircase to shining pitch. The studio, too^ 
looked very clean, and cool, and comfortable. 
Every body was away. Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
Butler were at Brighton, and Mr. Charles But- 
ler had not been up in town for some time ; Mr. 
Beamish had desired all his letters to be foi^ 
warded to Durham; he was coming back as 
soon as he could leave bis father. 

Every body knows the grateful, restful feeling 
of coming home after a holiday ; crowded ho- 
tels, fierce landladies' extortions, excursions, all 
disappear up the chimney; every thing looks 
clean and comfortable ; the confusion of daDy 
life is put to rights for a time, and one seems to 
start afresh. Mrs. Busby had had the carpets 
beat, she said, and dinner would be quite ready 
at six. Dick, who was not sorry to have an ex- 
cuse to stay where he was and to put off the an- 
nouncement he had in his mind, wrote a fev 
words to Lambswold, saying that he would come 
down in a week or two, as soon as he had fin- 
ished a picture he had brought back with him 
from Tracy. 

For some weeks Dick worked veiy hard — 
harder than he had ever done in his life before. 
-**l suppose the figures upon my canvas have 
come there somehow out of my brain," he wrote 
to Beine, **but they seem to have an odd, dis- 
tinct life of their own, so that I am sometimes 
almost frightened at my own performance. " The 
picture he was paintiirg was a melancholy one : 
a wash of brown transparent sea, a mist of gray 
sky, and some black -looking figures coining 
across the shingle, carrying a drowned man. A 
woman and a child were plodding dully along- 
side. It was unlike any of the pictures Butler 
had ever painted before. There was no attempt 
at detail ; every thing was vague and undeterm- 
ined ; but the waves came springing in, and it 
seemed as if there was a sunlight behind the 
mist . . . Sometimes he fell into utter despond- 
ency over his work, plodding on at it as he did, 
day after day, with no one to speak to or en- 
courage him ; but he struggled on, and at last 
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said to himself one day that, with all its faults 
and incompleteness, there vas more trae staff in 
it than in any thing he had yet prodaced. 

One day Dick received a short note in his 
ancle Charles's caiefnl handwriting: "When 
are yon coming down here ?*' the old man wrote. 
** I have not heen well, or I should have been np 
to town. I suppose you could paint here as well 
as in your studio or under Matilda's auspices? 
but this place is dismal, and silent, and empty, 
and has no such attractions as those which, from 
all accounts, Tracy seems to hold out, so I shall 
not be surprised if I do not see you. Mundy 
takes very good care of me. If I really want 
you I wifl send for yom Yours, C. B." 

*'What has he heard?" thought Dick, when 
he read the note. ''Who can hare told him 
any thing ? Is he rexed or only out of spirits ? " 
Bntlcr felt he must go, of course. It was tire- 
some, now that he was just getting into the swing, 
and doing the first piece of work which was worth 
the canvas upon which it was painted. As for 
taking his picture there, Dick was more afraid 
of his uncle's sarcastic little compliments than 
of any ampunt of criticism ; and, besides, there 
was no knowing what might be the result of their 
meeting. He would go down and pay him a 
visie, and tell him his story, and then, if he were 
not turned out foreyer, it would be time enough 
to see aboat transporting the canvas. 

Dick took his ticket in a somewhat injured 
frame of mind. All the way down in the rail- 
way carriage he was rehearsing, the scene that 
was to take place ; he took a perverse pleasure 
in going over it again and again. Sometimes 
he turned himself out of doors, sometimes he 
conjured up Charles Butler's harsh little sar- 
castic laugh, sneering and disowning him. Once 
he saw himself a traitor abandoning Heine for 
the sake of the bribe ; but no, that was impossi- 
ble ; that was the only thing which could not 
happen. "When he got to the station he had to 
hire the Ayr, as he was not expected, and to drive 
along the lanes. They were damp and rotting 
vrith leaves : gray mists came rolling along the 
farrows; a few belated birds were singing an 
autumnal song. 

" They say the old gentleman's a-breaking up 
fast," said the flyman, cheerfully, as he dis- 
mounted* at the foot of one of the muddy hills. 
" He's not an old man, by no means yet, but my 
missis she see him go by last Sunday for'nigh^ 
and says she to mo just so, * Why,' says she, 
^ old Mr. Butler ain't half the man he wer* in 
the spring-time.' " 

Dick could not help feeling uncomfortable ; 
he was not in the best of spirits ; the still, dose 
afternoon, with the rotting yegetation all about, 
and the clouds bearing heavily down, predis- 
posed him to a gloomy view of things. They 
drove in atHhe well-known gates. 

''I hope I shall find my uncle better," he 
Kdd, trying to speak hopefully as he got down 
^ the hall door and ran np tlie old-fashioned 
«tep8. Mundy opened the door. 

"Oh, Mr. Richards " he said, *'l have just 



been writing to you. My master is vezy poor- 
ly, I am sorry to say — very poorly indeed." 

Old Mr. Butler was alone in the morning- 
room when his nephew came in. He had had 
a fire lighted, and he was sitting, wrapped in an 
old-fashioned palm dressing-gown, in a big chair 
drawn close up to the fender. The tall windows 
were unshuttered still, and a great cloud of mist 
was hanging like a veil over the landscape. 

"Well, my dear boy," said a strange yet fa- 
miliar voice, "I didn't expect you so soon." 

It was like some very old man speaking and 
holding out an eager, trembling hand. As old 
Butler spoke, he shut up and put into his pocket 
a little old brown prayer-book in which he had 
been reading. Dick, who had been picturing 
imaginary pangs to himself all the way coming 
down, now found how different a real aching 
pain is to the visionary emotions we all inflict 
upon ourselves occasionally. It was with a real 
foreboding that he saw that some terrible change 
for the worse had come over the old man. His 
face was altered, his voice faint and sharp, and 
bis hand was burning. 

** Wliy didn't you send for me, my deor Un- 
cle Charles? I never knew .\ . I only got 
your letter this morning. If I had thought for 
one instant ..." 

"My note was written last week," said 
Charles. "I kept it back on purpose. You 
were hard at work, weren't you ?" Dick said 
nothing. He had got tight hold of the trem- 
bling, burning hand. " I'm veiy bad," said old 
Charles, looking up at the young fellow. *' You 
won't have long to wait for iny old slippers." 

"Don't, my dear, dear old boy," cried Dick. 

"Pah!" said old Butler; "your own turn 
will come sooner or later. You won't find it 
difficult to go. I think you won't," said the old 
broken man, patting Dick's hand gently. 

Dick was so shocked by the suddenness of the 
blow he was scarcely able to believe it. 

"Have you seen any one?" the young man 
asked. 

"I've seen Hickson, and this morning Dr. do 
M came down to me," Charles Butler an- 
swered, as if it was a matter of every-day occur- 
rence. " He says it's serious, so I told Mundy 
to write to you." 

Old Charles seemed quite cheerful and in 
good spirits ; he described his symptoms, and 
seemed to like talking of what might be— he 
even made little jokes. 

"You nngrateful boy," he said, smiling, 
"there is many a young man who would be 
thankful for his good luck, instead of putting on 
a scared face like yours. Well, what have you 
been about?" 

It was horrible. Dick tried to answer and to 
speak as usual, but he turned sick once, and bit 
his lip, and looked away when his uncle, after a 
question or two, began telling him about some 
scheme he wanted carried out upon the estate. 

"Won't you send for Uncle Hervey," Dick 
said gravely, "or for my aunt?" 

" Time enough — time enough," the other an- 
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Bwered. "Thejr make sach a talking. I want 
to put matters straight first. Tve got Baxter 
coming here this afternoon.'* 

Mr. Baxter was the family attorney. Dick 
had for the minute forgotten all about what he 
had come intending to say. Now he looked in 
the fire, and suddenly told himself that if he had 
to tell his uncle what had been on bis mind all 
these last months, the sooner it was done the 
better. But now, at such a crisis—it was an 
impossibility. 

So the two sat by the fire in the waning light 
of the short autumn day. The night was near 
at hand, Dick thought. There was a ring at 
the bell, and some one came in from the hall. 
It was not the lawyer, but Dr. Hickson again, 
and it seemed like a reprieve to the young man 
to have a few minutes longer to make up his 
mind. He followed the doctor out into the 
hall. His grave face was not reassuring. Dick 
could see it by the light of the old lattice-window. 

* ' Tell me honestly," he said, '^ what yon think 
of my uncle*s state. I never even heard he was 
ill till this morning.'* 

"My dear Mr. Richard,*' said Dr. Hickson,- 

" we must hope for the best. Dr. de M 

agreed with me in considering the case veiy 
serious. I can not take upon myself to dis- 
guise this from yon. Tour uncle himself has 
but little idea of recovering ; his mind is as yet 
wonderfully clear and collected . . . and there 
may be little change for weeks, but I should ad- 
vise you to see that any arrangements . . . 
Dear me ! dear me !** 

The little overworked doctor hurried down 
the steps and rode away, all out of spirits, and 
leaving scant comfort behind him. He was 
thinking of all that there was to make life easy 
and prosperous in that big, well-ordered house, 
and of his own little struggling home, with his 
poor Polly and her six babies, who would have 
scarcely enough to put bread in their mouths if 
he were to be taken. . He was thinking that it 
was a lonely ending to a lonely life, with only 
interested people watchers, waiting by the old 
man's death-bed. Dr. Hickson scarcely did jus- 
tice to Dick, who had spoken in his usual quiet 
manner, who had made no professions, but who 
was pacing up and down the gravel sweep, back- 
ward and forward, and round and round, bare- 
headed, in the chill dark, not thinking of inher- 
itance or money, but only of the kind, forbearing 
benefactor to whom he owed so much, and to- 
ward whom he felt like a traitor in his heart. 

He went back into the morning-room, where 
Mnndy had lighted some candles, and he forced 
himself to look hopeful, but he nearly broke 
down when Charles began saying in his faint, 
cheerful voice, " I've made a most unjust will. 
Baxter is bringing it for me to sign this evening. 
I have left almost every thing to a scapegrace 
nephew of mine, who will, I'm afraid, never 
make a fortune for himself. Shall I throw in 
the Gainsborough ?" he added, nodding at the 
lady who was smiling as usual out of her frame. 
" Toa will appreciate her some day." There , 



was a moment's silence. Dick flushed up, and 
the veins of his temples began to throb, and a 
sort of cloud came before his eyes. He must 
speak. He could not let his uncle do this, 
when, if he knew all, he would for certain feel 
and act so differently. He tried to thank him, 
but the words were too hard to speak. He 
would have given nvuch to keep silence, but he 
could not somehow. Charles wondered at his 
agitation, and watched him moving uneasily. 
Suddenly he burst out. 

"Unde Charles,** said Dick at last, with a 
sort of choke for breath, ** don't ask why ; leave 
me nothing — except — except the Gainsborough, 
if you will. I mustn't take your money . . ." 

"What the devil do you mean?" said the 
old man, frightened, and yet trying to laugh. 
" What have you been doing ?" 

" I've done no wrong," Dick said, looking up, 
with the truth in his honest eyes, and speaking 
very quick. " I don't want to bother you now. 
I want to do something you might not approve. 
I had come down to tell you, and I couldn't let 
you make your will without warning ..." 

The young fellow had turned quite pole, but 
the horrible moment was past, the temptation to 
silence was overcome. In all Dick's life this 
was one of the hardest straits be ever encoun- 
tered. It was not the money ; covetousnesi 
was not one of his faults, but he said to himself 
that he should have sacrificed faith, honor, any 
thing, every thing, sooner than have had the 
cruelty to infiict one pang at such a time. Bat 
the next instant something told him ho bad 
done right; he saw that a very gentle, tender 
look had come into the old man's eyes as be 
leant back in his chair. 

"I suppose you are going to get married," 
Charles said, faintly, "and that is the meaning 
of all this ? Well," he went on, recovering peev- 
ishly, " why the deuce don't you go on, sir?" 

This little return of the old manner made it 
easier for the young man to speak. "I've 
promised to marry a woman ; I love her, and 
that is my secret," he said, still speaking very 
quickly. "I'm not quite crazy; she is educa- 
ted and good, and very beautiful, but she is only 
a farmer's daughter at Tracy. Her mother was 
a lady, and her name is Heine Chr<^tien." 

Dick, having spoken, sat staring at the fire. 

"And — and you mean to establish that— this 
farmer's daughter here as soon as ..." Charles, 
trembling vexy much, tried to get up from his 
chair, and sank down again. 

"You know I don't," said Dick, with a sad 
voice, " or I should not have told you.'* 

Then there was another silence. 

"I — I can't bear much agitation," Charles 
said at last, while a faint color came into his 
cheeks. " Let us talk of something else. Is 
the paper come yet? Bing the bell and ask." 

The paper had come, and Dick read out col- 
umn after column, scarcely attending to the 
meaning of one word before him. And yet all 
the strange every-day life rushing into the sick- 
room jarred horribly upon his nerves. Bccords 
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of ipeeches, and meetings, and crime, and ad- 
ipntiMmentfl — all tlie busy >tir and roar of the 
jwwld Memed stamped npon the great sheet be- 
him. His own love, and interest, and fa- 
seemed part of this nnqniet tide of life, 
vhile the old man sat waiting in his big chair, 
ty from it all ; and the fire burnt quietly, 
op the room, and oatside the white 
was lying npon the trees and the gardens. 
At last Dick saw, to his great relief, that his 
loele had fallen asleep, and then he gently got 
ip from his chair, and went and looked out at 
be twilight lawn. He thought of the picnic, 
nd all the figures under the trees ; he could 
K>t fiice the present; his mind turned and 
bified, as people's minds do in the presence of 
jcat realities. 

"Dick t" cried the old man, waking anxious- 

r, "are you there? Don't leare me. I shall 

more comfortable in bed. Call Mundy and 

dp me up." 

They had to carry him almost up the old- 

ioned wooden flight 

Richard Butler dined alone in the great dis- 

dining-room, and while he was at dinner 

[undy told him the lawyer had come. *' Mr. 

utier desired me to open a bottle of his best 

!t for you, sir," said Mundy; "he wishes 

see you again after dinner. Mr. Baxter is 

ith him now." 

The lawyer had not left when Dick came into 
e room. He was tying red tape round long 
Ided slips of paper and parchment. Old 
barles was in his old-fashioned four-post bed, 
the ancient chintz hangings, upon which 
iderfol patterns of dragons and phoenix's had 
1 stamped. Dick had often wondered at these 
rfal scrolled figures when he was a child ; he 
to think they were horrible dreams which 
got fixed npon the curtains somehow. 
Iiarlcs was sitting uprfght in the middle of it 
I ; ho had shrunk away and looked very small. 
«« I'm more comfortable up here," the old man 
id. " I've been talking to Mr. Baxter about 
is business of yours, Dick. It's lucky for you, 
•, it didn't happen a year ago — isn't it, Baxter?" 
" Your uncle shows great trust in you, Mr. 
Btler," the attorney said. "There are not 
any like him who . . .'* 
" You see, Dick, one thing now is very much 
le same as another to me," interrupted the 
of Lambswold. ' * It seems a risk to mo. 
It that is your look-out, as you say, and I 
lonld have known nothing about it if you had 
told me. If in another year's time you have 
changed your mind . . . Mr. Baxter has 
tOTided, as you will find. I have experienced 
great many blessings in my life," he said, in 
I altered tone — " a very great many. I don't 
link I have been as thankful as I might have 
for them, and— and — . I should like you, 
to hare some one you care for by your bcd- 
^^ when Lambswold changes masters again," 
Carles Butler said, holding out his kind old 
Lud once more. " I was very fond of your 
aether, Dick." 



Dick's answer was very incoherent, but his 
uncle understood him. Only the old man felt 
a doubt as to the young man's stability of pur- 
pose, and once more spoke of the twelve months 
which he desired should elapse before the mar- 
riage was publicly announced ; he asked him to 
say nothing for the present. He owned with a 
faint smile that he did not want discussion. 

Of course Dick promised ; and then he wrote 
to Reine, and told her of the condition, and of 
the kind old uncle's consent. 

Twelve months seemed but a yeiy little while 
to Dick, faithful and basy with a prosperous 
lifetime opening before him. As days went on 
his nncle rallied a little ; but he knew that this 
improvement could not continue, and of course 
he was not able to get away. He often wrote 
to Reine, and in a few simple words he would 
tell her of his gratitude to his uncle, and of his 
happin^s in the thought of sharing his future, 
whatever it might be, with her. " Although 
heaven knows," he said, "how sincerely I pray 
that this succession may be put off for years ; 
for you, my Reine, do not care for these things, 
and will take me, I think, without a farthing." 

But a year to Reine was a long, weary time 
of suspense to look forward to. £he found the 
strain very great ; the doubts, which returned 
for all her efforts against them, the terror of 
what might be in store. She loved Dick as she 
hated his surroundings, and sometimes she al- 
most feared that her love was not worthy of his, 
and sometimes the foolish, impatient woman 
would cry out to herself that it was he who 
wanted to be set free. 



CHAPTER XVL 

1CU8IC HATU CHABH8. 

It had required all Fontaine's persuasion, 
backed by the prestige of his municipal au- 
thority, to persuade Justine to open the draw- 
ing-room shutters, and to allow Catharine to use 
that long -abandoned territory. With many 
mumbles, and grumblings, and rumblings of 
furniture, the innovation had been achieved a 
few days before Madame M^rard's return ; Mon- 
sieur Fontaine himself assisting in most of the 
work, or it never would have been accomplished. 
He was not the man to do things by halves. 
Catharine wished for a drawing-room and a 
piano ; poor L^onie's instrument was standing 
there, it is true, but cracked and jarred, and with 
a faded front. Soon a piece of bright new red 
silk replaced the sickly green, the rosewood 
complexion was polished to a brilliant brown by 
the indefatigable master of the house ; he would 
have tuned it if he could, but this was beyond 
his powers, and the organist was mysteriously 
brought in by a back door, while Toto was de- 
sired to detain Catharine on the terrace until a 
preconcerted signal should announce that nil 
was ready for her to be brought in, in triumph. 
Monsieur le Maire was delighted. He led her 
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in with both hands, and then stepped back to 
contemplate the result of his labors. *' Now 
we shall make music,** he said. " Ck)me, Cath- 
arine, place yourself at the piano. Another 
day, perhaps I myself . . .** Catharine looked 



which he had disinterred horn its greeii4»tn 
sarcophagus, and rubbed np daring office honn. 
He had practiced upon it in his early youth, sad 
he now amused himself by accompanying the 
movements of Catharine*s gentle little fingen 



) 




np with her dark grateful eyes, and began to 
play as she was bid. 

Monsieur Fontaine contented himself at first 
by beating time to his wife's performance with 
great spirit and accuracy; but one evening, 
somewhat to her dismay, he produced a comet. 



with sudden sounds, somewhat uncertain p6^ 
haps, but often yeiy loud. Justine sulkily caJloi 
it a ** yacarmo*' as she banged the kitchen door. 
Passers-by, driving their cows or plodding hon* 
with their fish-baskets, stopped outside, astoii* 
ished, to ask what it could be. The old cider' 
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bibbers At P^ottier'B coold hear the rich notes 
when the wind blew in that direction. Poor 
Madame Fontame herself baiat out langhing^ 
snd put her hands np to her ears the first time 
she heard her husband's mnsic ; bnt Monsienr 
le Biaire instantly stopped short, and looked so 
pained and disappointed that she begged Mm to 
go on, and immediately began to play again. 
Only she took care afterward to select the calm- 
est, and the most pastoral and least impassioned 
mosic in her repertory. When die came to 
psssages marked con expreanane or with ttrpeg- 
gios, or when she n,w///*B looming appallhigly 
in Uie distance, she wonld set her teeth and 
brsce np her courage for the onslaught. By de- 
grees, however, Fontaine's first ardor toned 
down, or Catharine*s nerres grew stronger. 
Toto thought it great fun, only he wished they 
would play polkas and waltses, as he stood lean- 
ing against the piano with his ronnd eyes fixed 
upon Catharine's face. People almost always 
look their best when they are making mnsic ; 
how often one sees quite plain and uninterest- 
ing faces kindle with sweet sonnd into an nn- 
conscioua harmony of expression. Catharine 
waa no gnai performer, bnt she played with feel- 
ing and precision. There always was a charm 
about hear, which it would be difficult to define, 
and now especially, with her dark head bent a 
little forward to where the light fell upon her 
music-book, she would have made a lovely little 
study — for Dick Butler, let us say. * * A Woman 
set to Music" it might hare been called ; she 
felt nothing bnt a harmony of sound at such a 
time, except, indeed, when the comet burst in 
with a wrong note. Monsieur Fontaine, be- 
tween the intervals of his own performance, 
liked to look at her proudly and admiringly. 
Any stranger coming in would have thought it 
a pretty picture of a happy family group, and 
carried away the pleasant image. 

Jnstine was not so easily taken in. Having 
banged her door, she would shrug her shoulders 
down in her kitchen below ; she could bide her 
time. Madame M^rard was coming. She was 
not fond of music any more than Justine. 

Fontaine felt as if some guilty secret was 
buried in his bosom, when, for the first two 
nighta after the old people's arrival, he tried to 
make excuses for remaining down stairs in the 
dining-room, and was glad that Catharine re- 
tired early with a headache. Jnstine said noth- 
ing. She left every body to make their own 
discoyeries. These would not be long about, she 
knew ; for Madame Merard's fierce little eyes 
went poking here and there with a leisurely yet 
nnceasing scrutiny. 

It was Madame Mdrard who had educated 
Justine, placed her in Fontaine's kitchen, and 
desired her to remain there ; and the invaluable 
servant had accordingly, for years past, done her 
best to make his life miserable, his soup and his 
cofiTee clear, strong, and well-fiavored. She did 
many other things — ^washed, scrubbed, marketed, 
waited at table, put Toto to bed — ^no easy mat- 
ter. She would go about with the air of a sulky 



martyr, working miracles against her will. 
Madame de Tracy, with all her household, was 
not so well served as Fontaine, with this terrible 
ewe-lamb of his. 

Bladame M^rd was tlie only person who 
ventured to drive this alarming creature; but 
then, to judge firom the old lady's conversation, 
she seemed gifted with a sort of second sight. 
She conld see through cupboard doors into the 
inside of barrels ; she could overhear conversa- 
tions five miles ofi; or the day after to-morrow. 
Madame Nicholas must have been nearly de- 
mented when she tried to palm off her Tues- 
day's eggs upon her last Friday. Justine herself 
never attempted to impose upon this mistresa- 
mind, and would take from her, in plain lan- 
guage, what the maire, with all his official dig- 
nity, would never have ventured to hint. 

At Madame Merard's own suggestion and Jus- 
tine's, a girl from the village had been lately 
added on to the establishment. A girl ? a suc- 
cession of girls rather. They would come np 
in their Sunday clothes, smiling and cheerful, 
bobbing coortesies to the Mterds, to Toto, to 
Monsieur, to Madame, to the all-powerful Jus- 
tine, anxious for employment, and willing to do 
their best. And then they would immediately 
begin to perish away, little by little: smiles 
wonld fade, the color go out of their cheeks, and 
one day, at last, they would disappear, and never 
be beard of any more. Justine the Terrible had 
claws, and a long tongue, and a heavy hand : 
she did not drive them over the cliff, but she 
sent them home in tears to their mothers. Fon- 
taine used to try to interfere in the behalf of 
these victims, but it was in vain. Catharine 
made a desperate sally once into the kitchen ; 
she was routed ignominiously by Madame M^- 
rard, who would be superintending the punish- 
ment. 

"Why don't you send Justine away?" Cath- 
arine said to her husband one morning after one 
of these scenes. 

" My dear, you do not think of what you are 
saying ! It is not from you, my dear Catharine, 
that I should have expected such a proposition." 
And Fontaine, who had interrupted his hammer- 
ing for an instant, shocked at the bold proposal, 
resumed his occupation. 

Madame Merard had observed one or t^-o 
motes calling for remark in the last arrivars 
goggle bine eyes, and she went stumping down 
stairs early one morning for a little consultation 
in the kitchen before breakfast. The old lady, 
in her morning costume, and short jacket or 
camisole, and stiff starched cap, and slippers, 
managed to look quite as formidable as she did 
later in the day. Her mnstaches seemed to curl 
more fiercely, unrelieved by the contrast of a 
varied and brilliant toilette; her little, even 
white teeth, with which she could crack a whole 
plateful of nuts, seemed to gleam beneath the 
mustaches. Madame Mdrard was surprised to 
see that the drawing-room door was open as she 
passed; still more aghast was she when she 
looked in and perceived the shutters unclosed. 
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the little bits of rug spread out here and there 
upon the floor, the famitare standing on its legs 
instead of being piled np in a heap, the piano 
dragged ont from its dark recess in a conrenient 
angle for playing. . . . What was the meaning 
of all this ? What madness did it denote ? 
Were thej going to give an evening party? 
Had they given one without her knowledge ? 
The old lady trotted up to the piano— her own 
daughter's piano— magnificently done up, with 
music piled upon the top ! She looked round 
and saw a window open, a cup with flowers in 
the window, and a work-basket and writing ma- 
terials upon the table. . . . The light began to 
dawn upon her. What ! did they make a com- 
mon sitting-room of Louie's state drawing- 
room, which was never made use of in her life- 
time except on the occasion of Toto's christen- 
ing, and once when a ball was given which 
Madame Merard herself had opened? Oh, it 
could not be ; it was impossible ! But as she 
was still staring, bewildered, the door opened,* 
and Catharine came in, looking quite at home, 
bringing some more leaves and berries from her 
winter-garden, and looking as if she was quite 
used to the place, and sat in it every hour of 
the day. 

*' Good-morning,** said Madame Fontaine, in 
her gentle, cheerful way, unconscious of the 
sword hanging over her head. ''I think break- 
gist is on the table.** 

*' Indeed!" said Madame Merard. <'I am 
looking in surprise, madame. I was not aware 
of the changes which had taken place during 
my absence.*' 

** Monsieur Fontaine was kind enough to get 
the piano tuned for me," said Catharine, *'and 
I asked him to let me use this room. It has 
such a pleasant look-out.** And still provok- 
ingly unconcerned she put her leaves into the 
flower-cup, and began putting her writing things 
together. 

*' And you are not afraid, madame, of the 
damage which may befall this handsome furni- 
ture, for which my daughter paid so large a 
sum ?" cried the old lady, in a voice of sup- 
pressed thunder. •* She took care of it, but 
you, no doubt, not having contributed any thing, 
can afford . . .** 

Catharine looked up frightened, and was 
shocked by the angry gleam she encountered ; 
Madame Mdrard looked stiff with indignation. 

*' You have, without doubt, madame, engaged 
servants in abundance to attend to your various 
wants?" she went on quivering. "We quiet 
people must seem to you very contemptible as 
you sit in your elegant drawing-room. Fray, 
do you intend to receive your fine friends here, 
in the apartment upon which my poor Ldonie 
bestowed so much care and expense ? Ah ! 
there are only English capable of such baseness.'* 

Madame Mdrard stopped, much satisfied, for 
Catharine had turned pale, and then looking 
round, and seeing Fontaine standing in the 
doorway, the silly little thing ran up to him and 
burst out ciying. 



" Foor child ! " he said, very tenderly. * * (lO, 
go. I will explain to my good mother; she 
does not understand ; perhaps a little eau «u- 
cr€e . . . Try it, Jiion ointc. We will follow im- 
mediately.** 

This was the first encounter between these 
veiy unequal opponents. Fontaine was so hum- 
ble and affectionate that he presently brought 
the old lady down to breakfast almost mollified. 
She was really fond of him, and when he made 
a personal request, and talked of the rest after 
his mental occupations, the diversion and repose 
the pursuit of music gave him, she reluctantly- 
consented, with a pinch of snuff, to the innova- 
tion. It was not the only one. 

At one time Madame Merard suddenly be- 
came quite affectionate in her manners. This 
was soon after her arrival, when M. le Cur^ was 
a great deal at the house. He also treated 
Catharine with great kindness, and called her 
mon enfint. Old Merard would dispose himself 
for sleep during these visits, and Monsieur le 
Curd and Madame Mdrard would enter into 
long and pointed conversations upon the subject 
of their common faith. Monsieur le Cure' would 
produce little brown books from his ample pock- 
ets, with the pictures of bishops, and fathers and 
mothers, and agonizing saints upon their narrow 
pallets; and from one sign and another Ma- 
dame Fontaine guessed that the time had come 
when it was considered fitting for her to prepare 
to go over to the religion of the strangers among 
whom she lived. She would look at the two 
sitting in the window, Madame Mdrard taking 
snuff as she listened, the curd, with his long 
brown nose, and all the little buttons down his 
shabby frock, and his heavy black legs crossed, 
and his thick fingers distended as he talked. 
The Abbd Verdier was a gentleman, and once 
Catharine might have been willing to be gently 
converted by him to a faith which had at all 
times a great attraction for this little heretic; 
but now to be dragged over by main force, by 
the muscular curd, to the religion of Madame 
Mdrard — never, never. Fontaine used to look 
in sometimes, and retire immediately on tiptoe 
when the curd was there. The maire had prom- 
ised before his marriage not to interfere with 
his wife's religious opinions ; but, all the same, 
he did not wish to disturb the good work by any 
inopportune creaking noises. When Catharine 
was younger, before she had gone through a 
certain experience which comes to most people, 
her conversion might have been possible, and 
even likely ; but now it was too late. From 
inner causes working silently, and from outer 
adverse influence, a change had come over her ; 
she could no longer accept new beliefs and 
creeds, and vivid emotions which she could not 
even realize, they seemed so distant. She could . 
only tling with a loving persistence to the things 
of the past, which were still her own and part 
of her own old life. 

The curd was a clever man, although bigot- 
ed, and unlike the abbd in his gentle charity and 
sympathy even for heretics; after a time h« 
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oeased importaning, and only niubbed Madame 
Fontaino; Madame Mdrard scowled afiresh; 
Justine, who had also temporarily suspended 
hostilities, banged her door in disgust, and took 
care for many weeks to iron Madame Fontaine's 
fine things all crooked and on the wrong side. 
Mondenr le Maire was grievously disappointed, 
bat ho said nothing, and only seemed, if possi- 
ble, more tender, more gentle and anxious to 
msike his wife happy. 

It was on this occasion that Madame M^rard 
was at least reliered from another special grief 
which she cherished against Catharine. One 
Protestant impoverished Englishwoman in the 
family was bad enough ; but the contemplated 
arrival of two more at Christmas, their admis- 
sion into the ch&let built with L^onie*8 money, 
famished with her taste— oh, it was not to be 
endared. The very thought had to be chased 
away with much snuff, and many wavings of 
the big checked handkerchief. The poor little 
girls, however, escaped the exorcisings to which 
they would doubtless have been subject if they 
had arrived, for Lady Farebrother, taking alarm 
at some chance expressions in Catharine's let- 
ters, wrote jn her flowing capitals to tell her 
that she felt she would not be justified in ex- 
posing Rosa and Totty to the insidious and 
poisoned influences of Jesuitism, and that, act- 
ing upon Mr. Bland's suggestion, she had de- 
termined to make other arrangements for the 
children during the holidays. And poor Cath- 
arine's eyes filled up with bitter tears as she 
read the heart-broken little scrawls inclosed in 
her aunt's more elaborate epistle. And yet 
she could scarcely have borne to see them un- 
kindly treated. For herself she did not care. 
She looked upon it as an expiation in some 
sort. Often and often she felt ashamed and 
gailty as she caught the maire's kind and ad- 
miring glance. So much affection and devo- 
tion deserved some better return than the grate- 
fol toleration which was all she had to give. A 
litde patience, a few small services — this was all 
she could pay toward that vast debt she owed 
him. As she began to love her husband a lit- 
tle, she found out how little it was. She ought 
never to have married him. She knew it now, 
although at the time, in her agitation and ex- 
citement, she had fancied that she could at will 
I forget where she would, love where she should ; 
; and that, by flinging away a poor faded rose, 
\ she could cast from her aU memory of the time 
\ when it was sweet and red. Alas I the wrong 
I was done, and could not be undone. She could 
only do her best now, and repair as much as it 
lay in her power, by patient effort, the harm 
\ one moment's weakness had brought about. 
i Catharine's gentleness maddened the old lady, 
who was afraid her victim would escape her by 
sheer obedience and sweetness. Why didn't 
she laugh and make jokes ? Why didn't she 
; get angry ? Why was she so indifferent ? Even 
I when she gained four tricks running the night 
I before, she did not seem to care. The elegant 
veil Fontaine presented to her might have been 



imitation for all the pains she took, wearing it 
out in the garden, with no one to see. If Cath- 
arine had only scolded, and worried, and com- 
plained of migraine, and lived with her husband 
in a way Madame M^rard conld understand, she 
might in time have got to like her, but all this 
good temper was insupportable. 

The time passed on. The people at Petit- 
port heard but little from without. The Tracys 
were still at Paris; Charles Butler lingered 
still, although the poison in his system had al- 
ready attacked some vital organ. It was a long 
sad watch for Dick. In the beginning of the 
winter, at Charles Butler^s own request, Catha- 
rine Butler had been married quite quietly to 
Beamish. The news of the marriage came 
across the sea to Catharine Fontaine, but it all 
seemed very distant and hard to realize. 

As the winter went on the people in the cot- 
tages lit larger fires in the deep chimneys, and 
huddled round the blaze. The winds seemed 
to shake the very foundations of the wooden 
house, and the maire anxiously inspected his 
embankment against the expected onslaught of 
the early spring-tides. Outside the ch&let there 
was cold, and drift, and storm, and low mists 
came rolling over the fields and along the edges 
of the clifis ; inside, fires of wood and charcoal 
were burning, stew-pots simmering on the hob, 
and the daily pendulum of life swung on mo- 
notonously. Old Mererd's taper burnt with a 
quiet flicker as he warmed himself in his chim- 
ney corner. Madame Mdrard's light blazed, 
and hissed, and spluttered ; it was not set under 
a bushel ; nor was Justine's, as she sat below 
darning away the long winter evenings, while 
Fontaine busily rapped, tapped, conversed, prac- 
ticed his comet, settled his accounts, came and 
went, cheerfully humming little snatches from 
operas, or with alacrity joined the inevitable 
pariie. That horrible, greasy pack of cards 
which was brought out every afternoon inspired 
poor Catharine with a morbid feeling of disgust 
that would have been absurd if she had not 
struggled so hard against it. When they nil 
noisily insisted that she must join them, she 
would put down her book in silence and come 
to the table. No one noticed the weary look in 
her dark eyes, or would have understood it any 
more than did the knaves of clubs and spades, 
with the thumb-marks across their legs, staring 
at her with their goggle eyes. Sometime 
thinking of other things as the hours went on, 
she would forget and hold the cards so loosely 
that old M^rard, in his odd little piping voice, 
would cry out, "Take care! take care! What 
are you about?" and then Catharine would 
start and blush, and try to be more careful. 
Little Madame Fontaine's lamp, although she 
was somewhat dazzled by the light as she tried, 
with a trembling, unaccustomed hand, to trim 
the wick, was burning more brightly now per- 
haps than it had ever done in all her life before ; 
and yet she might have told yon (only that she 
found it difficult to speak) she had never thought 
so hardly of herself, never feU so ashayued, so 
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Sony for all that she had done amiss. Fon- 
tjiine must have sometimes had a dim snspicioii 
that his wife was tired, as she drooped over the 
cards, for he wotdd send her to the piano while 
he d^t the cards to the elders, and to himself^ 
and the dummy that replaced her, to the sound 
of Catharine's music. The shabby kings and 
queens, performing their nightly dance, circled 
round and round, and in and out, in the coun- 
try dance which mortals call whist, and kept 
unconscious time to the measure. The lamp 
would spread its green light, the blue flames of 
the wood fire would sparkle and crackle, old 
M^rard, in his velvet cap with the long hanging 
tassel, would unconsciously whistle a little ac- 
companiment to the music as he pondered over 
his trumps, and Fontaine would beat time with 
his foot under the table ; as for Madame M^ 
rard, erect and preoccupied, she avoided as 
much as possible listening to the sounds which 
distracted her, for the flick of her cards falling 
upon the table was the music she loved best to 
hear. 

One night Madame Fontaine suddenly ceased 
playing, and went and looked out through the 
unshuttered window. Handfuls of stars were 
scattered in the sky. There was the sound of 
the distant sea washing against the bastions of 
the terrace. The moon had not yet risen ; the 
narrow garden-paths glimmered in the darkness; 
except where two long rays of light from the 
window lit up eveiy pebble and blade of gftuss, 
elsewhere shadows were heaping, and the great 
cliff rose black purple before the sky. Catha- 
rine, looking out, saw some one coming through 
the gloom, and stop at the gate and open it, and 
she recognized Beine by the quick movement. 

''Knave of trumps," said Madame M^rard, 
triumphantly, as Madame Fontaine stepped 
gently out of the room, and went out to meet 
her friend. The two women stood in the door- 
way tallcing in low tones, which seemed to suit 
the silence ; they could scarcely see each other's 
faces, only Reine's white flaps streamed in the 
shadow ; her voice shook a little as she spoke, 
and her hand was trembling in Catharine's soft, 
warm fingers. Poor Reine, she had come to 
Catharine in a sad and troubled mood. S 
had received a sad, hurried word from Dick to 
tell her all was over at last ; that there was con- 
fusion and stir now in the house of which he 
was virtually the master. Mr. Baxter had un- 
tied his red tapes, and read the will by which it 
was left to him. Dick was not to take actual 
possession for a year, during which the income 
was to be applied to keeping up the estate as 
usual, and to succession expenses. Only a small 
sum was apportioned to Dick himself until he 
carae into the property. And for the present 
their engagement was still to be secret. And 
poor Reine, in her peiplexity, had written back 
to ofier to set him free. ''He onght to many 
a great lady now," she said. It was not fitting 
that she sbonld be his wife. His prospect of 
succession gave her no pleasure; on the con- 
trary, it wemed to put them more widely asun- 



der. A great house! she liked her brick-floored 
room better than any splendid apartment in m 
palace. Her cotton curtains and quilt, with the 
stamped blue pictures from the life of Joan oC 
Arc, were more familiar to her than down, and 
damask, and quilting. Better than any carpet- 
ed flight tO'her was the old stone staircase leadU 
ing to her bedroom, built without shelter against 
the outside wall of the house ; she went up to 
bed in the rain, sometimes with the roar of the 
sea booming on the wind from a distance ; some- 
times she sat down on the steps on still nighta 
when the stars were shining over the horizon , 
and thought of Richard Butler, and looked, and 
wondered, and felt at peace. But in the day- 
light she was unquiet and restless; she came 
and went, and worked harder than ever before 
Petitpere remonstrated with her and told her she 
could afibrd to spare herself. He did not know 
how things were going, but he had a shrewd 
suspicion. Reine said no, she could not spare 
herself; she must go on working for the pres- 
ent. And now she came half crying to Catha- 
rine. "I hate the secrecy, "she said; "it is 
not fair upon me. If I were one of them they 
would not treat me so." 

Only yesterday Madame P^ottier had spoken 
to her in a way she could not misunderstand 
about people who set their caps so high that 
they tumbled off; some one else had laughed, 
and asked her what she thought of Mr. Butler's 
great fortune ; Petitpere, too, who so rarely in* 
terfered, had rubbed his old chin, and told her 
that he heard from Barbeau, Monsieur Rich- 
ard's visits at the farm had been remarked upon. 
Petitpere warned Reine to be careful if she saw 
him again — ^people might chatter. 

" It is my grandfather himself and Pbre Bazw 
beau who chatter, " said Reine. "They do not 
know what harm they do me. This morning 
only I met M. do Tracy and his wife. Did yoa 
not know they were come back? Catharine^ 
they looked at me so strangely." 

Catharine laughed. " Dear Reine, you £114 
cy things." 

" I am ridiculous, and I know it— ridiculoni 
as well as unhappy. Oh, if he loved me bi 
yrould not make me so unhappy." 

Catharine felt a little frightened when sh^ 
heard Reine say this. As a little drift upoij 
the darkness, she seemed to see her own stoiy- 
that poor litde humble, hopeless love flitting 
fore her; and then she thought of Dick, kim 
and gay, and loyal, and unsuspecting : of 
fidelity there was no doubt. 

" Ah I Reine," she said, almost involnntaiil; 
"he is too kind to do any thing willingly 1 
make yon unhappy. I sometimes think," shj 
said, speaking quickly, and frightened at h 
own temerity, " that yon scarcely know what 
prize yon have gained. Mr. Butler makes 
professions, but he is true as steel; he n( 
speaks a harsh word, nor thinks an ungeneroi 
thought" How could he help diis promise 
his dying uncle asked for it? "It se 
hard," she went on, with suppressed emol 
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''to see those who haye for their yeiy own the 
things others would have once given their whole 
lives to possess, donhting, unhappy , . ." 

She stopped short : there was a sound, a win- 
dow opening overhead, and Fontaine's voice 
cried out, "Catharine ! where are joa? impru- 
dent child. ** 

Gftthaiine only answered quickly, "Yes, mon 
ami, I am coming . . .** Long a^rward she 
used to hear the voice calling, although some- 
times at the moment she scarcely heeded it. 
"Beine, yon are not angry,'* she said. 

'* Angry! no, indeed," said Beine, her soft, 
pathetic tones thrilling through the darkness. 
"One other thing I came to tell you. I shall 
go into retreat on Wednesday. Will you go 
np and visit Petitp^ro one day during my ab- 
sence?" 

"Oh, Beine, are you really going," said Cath- 
arine, to whom it seemed a terrible determin- 
ation. 

Heine thought little of it. She had been be- 
fore with her mother to the convent of the Au- 
gostines at Caen. Impatient, sick at heart, 
vexed with herself, the girl longed for a few 
days of rest and prayer in a place where the 
rumors aad anxieties of the world would only 
reach her as if from a far distance. In Beine 
Cbrdtien's class the proceeding is not common, 
bat grand ladies not unfrequently escape in this 
fashion from the toil and penalty of the world. 
Madame Jean de Tracy herself had once retired 
for a few days, without much result. The nuns^ 
put up a muslin toilet-table in her cell, and made 
her welcome, but she left sooner than had been 
expected. The air disagreed with her, she said. 
Manhe was now in this very convent com- 
mencing her novitiate. She had entered soon 
after Catharine^s marriage. Jean, who had seen 
her, said she was looking well, and more beau- 
dfol than ever. The air did not disagree with 
her. Before long, Madame de Tracy and Ma- 
diine M^re returned to the chateau, with Barbe 
and all the servants in deep mourning : the last 
lad news had reached them at Paris of Charles 
Butler's death. Madame de Tracy bustled down 
to see Catharine in her new home ; she was veiy 
kind, and cried a good deal when she spoke of 
her brother, and asked many questions, and em- 
braced Catharine very often. She did not pay 
a long visit, and having fluttered off and on her 
many wraps, departed, desiring madame to be 
sure to come constantly to see her. Catharine 
was glad to go ; it made a break in the monotony 
of her life. 



CHAPTEB XVn. 

M. AXD H. 



All the autumn blaze of dahlias and margue- 
rites in front of the little ch&let had been put 
out by the wintry rains and winds ; only the 
shutters looked as brilliantly green as ever, and 
the little weathercockB were twirling cheeif^lj 



upon the tan iron spikes, when Dick came walk- 
ing up to the chftlet one February morning about 
twelve o'clock. He rang the bell. Madame 
M^rard saw him through the dining-room win- 
dow, and called to Justine to let the gentleman 
in. 

"Monsieur was not at home," Justine said. 
"Madame Fontaine was on the terrace. Would 
he like to see Madame M^rard?" 

Dick hastily replied that he would try and 
find Madame Fontaine, and he strode off in the 
direction Justine indicated. 

"You can not lose your way," she said, ss 
she went back to her kitchen, well pleased to 
escape so easily, and the dining-room door open- 
ed to invite the gentleman in just As he had dis- 
appeared round the comer of the house. 

As Dick went walking down the little slopes 
which led froiA terrace to terrace, he took in at 
a glance the look of Catharine's life and the 
sound of it, the many-voiced sea with its flash- 
ing lights, the distant village on the jutting prom- 
ontory, Petitport close at hand with its cheerful 
sounds, its market-place and echoes, the ham- 
mer of the forge, the dogs barking on the cliff, 
the distant crow of cocks. The sun was shin-> 
ing in his eyes, so that it was Toto who saw 
Dick first, and came running up hastily from the 
cabane, calling to his step-mother. Then Catha- 
rine appeared with a glow upon her cheeks, for 
the morning air was fresh and delightful. 

The two met very quietly. A gentleman in 
mourning tooV off his hat, a lady in a scarlet 
hood came up and held out her hand. As she 
did so Catharine thought she was holding out 
her hand across a great gulf. Heaven had been 
merciful to her, and she was safe, standing on 
the other side. Now that she saw him again 
she knew that she was safe. This was the mo- 
ment she had secretly dreaded and trembled to 
contemplate, and it was not very terrible after 
all. 

** lam sorry my husband is out," said Catha^ 
rine, after she had asked him when he had come, 
and heard that the Beamishes had crossed with 
him the day before and wanted to see her again. 
We all talk a sort of algebra now and then, as 
Catharine talked Just now. The history of the 
past, the fiuth of the fatnre, the pain, the hope, 
the effbrts of her poor little life, its tremulous 
unknown quantities, were all expressed in these 
few common platitudes—" How do yon do ? I 
am glad to see yon. My husband is not at home." 

To all of which, indeed, Dick paid but little 
heed, though he returned suitable answers. He 
was sorry to miss Fontaine, and yet he was glad 
to find her alone, he said. Something had 
vexed him, and, like Beine, he had come to 
Catharine for sympathy and advice, only before 
he began upon his own concerns he looked at 
her. Now that the flnsh had faded he saw that 
Madame Fontaine was a little thin and worn ; 
her eyes were bright as ever, but there was a 
touching tired look under the dropping eyelids 
which made him fear all was not well. And yet 
her manner was very sweet, cordial, and placid, 
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like that of a happj woman. She seemed un- 
affectedly glad to see him, as indeed she was ; 
and it was with an innocent womanly triumph 
that she felt she could welcome him in her own 
home for the first time. The time had come, 
she told herself, when she could hold out her 
hand and he of help to him, and show him how 
truly and sincerely she was his friend. It was 
all she had ever dared to hope for, and the time 
had come at last. Perhaps, if she had been less 
humble, less single-minded and inexperienced 
in the ways of the world, she might have been 
more conscious, more careful, more afraid ; bnt 
the fresh, crisp winter sun was illuminating her 
world ; every thing seemed to speak to her of 
hope, promise, courage, and the dead thorn had 
ceased to wound. 

« I was told to come here to find yon,** Dick 
said, after the first few words. ** Madame 
Fontaine, I want yon to tell me about Reine. 
I can not understand it. I hare just come from 
the farm ; they tell me she has gone into- a con- 
vent ; she will not be home for a week. What 
folly is this?" 

Catharine saw he was vexed, and she tried 
to describe to him the state of depression and 
anxiety in which Beine had come to her to tell 
her of her resolution. . . . "She had no idea 
you were coming," said Madame Fontaine. 

" Bnt what else could she expect?** said Dick. 
" She writes a miserable letter, poor dear ! She 
proposes to give me up ; she says I am cruel, 
and leave her here alone to bear all sorts of in- 
jurious suspicion and insult. Of course she 
must have known that this would bring me, and 
when I come I find her gone — vanished in this 
absurd way. Indeed, I wrote and told her to 
expect me ; but I see the letter unopened at the 
farm." Dick, whose faults were those of over- 
easiness, was now vexed and almost nnreason- 
able. For one thing, he was angry with Beine 
for being unhappy. "Why will she always 
doubt and torture herself in this needless way ? 
Why should she n^d the gossip of a few idiots ? 
I want to see her, and hear from her that she 
does not mean all she says about throwing me 
over." 

" Oh, indeed," said Madame Fontaine, " she 
does not mean it." 

''It is a very little time to wait, and I could 
not help promising. My good old uncle has 
done every thing for us,*' Butler went on ; ** she 
ought not to have been so over-sensitive when 
she knew it would all be set right." 

Catharine wished he could have seen the girl ; 
one look of her proud sweet eyes would have been 
more to the purpose than all her own gentle ex- 
postulations. They were walking slowly toward 
the house all this time, when at a turn of the 
path, and coming from behind a bush, they met 
a short stumpy figure in a sun-bonnet ''I 
have not even told my husband your secret," 
Catharine was saying, and she stopped short, al- 
though she remembered afterward that Madame 
M^rard spoke no English. 

Bat Madame M^ard's little eyes could see, 



penetrate, transfix. Oh, it was not easy to 
blind Madame M^rard ; she could see Catharine 
looking and talking earnestly to this unknown 
young man ; she could see his expression as be 
replied to her appeal. Secret — surely Madame 
Fontaine had said secret. Oh ! it was horrible. 
Madame Merard knew enough English for that. 
Secret I could she have heard aright? 

**I do not know this gentleman," said Ma- 
dame Merard, standing in the middle of the 
pathway on her two feet, and staring blankly. 

" Let me present Mr. Butler," said Catharine, 
gently, in French. 

''Monsieur Fontaine is not at home," said 
Madame Merard, still scowling and sniffing the 
sea breeze. 

" Mr. Butler is coming again to-morrow to 
see him," said Catharine. 

"Indeed!" said the old lady. 

If Madame Merard could have had her way, 
Dick would never have entered the ch&let again. 
What infatuation was it that prompted Madame 
Fontaine to ask him to dinner — to invite him — 
to press refreshment on him ? Even old M^ 
rard came out with some proposition. £au su- 
cr€et One would think it flowed ready made 
from the sea. Happily she herself was there. 
No doubt her presence would prevent this young 
man from coming as often as he would other- 
wise have done. There was a secret flattery in 
this reflection. 

But Dick was hardly out of the house when 
Madame Merard began to speak her mind. 
Perhaps it was an English custom for yonng 
women to invite strange gentlemen to dinner in 
their husband's absence. Oh, she required no 
explanation. She could see quite plainly for 
herself, only she confessed that it was what she 
herself would not have done — not now, at her 
present age. In her time a wife could devote 
herself to the domestic hearth. Her husband's 
approbation was all that she desired. Now it 
seemed that excitement, dissipation, admiration, 
were indispensable. "Dinners in town," said 
the old lady, darkly, " music at home, expe- 
ditions, literature, correspondence, visits! . .' ." 

" Dear Madame Merard," sud Catharine, " I 
only go to Tracy." 

"Hon! and is not that enough?" said Ma- 
dame Merard, angrily stirring something in a 
saucepan (it was the tisane the devoted wife 
liked to administer to poor Monsieur Mdrard, 
who secretly loathed the decoction. He was 
now sitting in the office to avoid the fumes). 
"Tracy! that abode of vanity and frivolity 1 
Where else would you go?" 

Tracy, in truth, was the secret mainspring of 
all Madame Mdrard*s indignation and jealousy. 
The chateau had never called upon the ch&let 
in Ld6nie*s reign — never once. Madame Md- 
rard herself was not invited, even now. Bnt 
now, since the family had returned, notes and 
messages were forever coming for this English- 
woman. Madame de Tracy had caught cold ; 
Catharine must go down to see her in her bed- 
room. Madame de Tracy had bought a new 
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Iscnnet ; Catharine must give ber opinion. Ma- 
dame de Traoy conld not disagree with any 
member of her household that Madame Fontaine 
was not sent for to listen to the story. And, in 
Imth, Catharine was so discreet, so silent and 
sjrmpathetic, that she seemed created to play the 
idle of confidante. The countess really loved 
fte little woman. Poor Catharine ! she some- 
times thought that she would be glad to go no 
more to a place where she was so much made 
of and so kindly treated. It seemed hard to 
come home and to compare the two. One place 
fan of welcoming words of kindness and liber- 
ality ; the other, narrow, chill, confined. And 
yet here she had met with truest kindness, 
thoaght the little creatnre, remembering all Fon- 
taine's derotion and patient kindness. She was 
thinking of this now as she met the onslaught 
of the old lady, who went on with her attack, 
bombs flying, shells exploding, cannon going off, 
while the horrible steam of the saucepan seemed 
to choke and sicken the poor little enemy. 

" Yes," cried the furious old lady. " If you 
loTcd your husband, I could forgire you all! 
but yon do not love him, and he knows it, and 
his life 18 destroyed. Ton have come into this 
peaceful circle with a heart elsewhere. Ton 
look upon us with contempt. Ton scorn our 
simple ways. Tour fine friends come and in- 
sult me, and you secretly compare us with them 
and their powdered lackeys. Ah ! do you im- 
agine that we do not know it, though you are 
so silent ? Do you imagine that Charles is not 
aware of all that passes in your mind ? He 
knows it, for I have told him. But he is loyal, 
and good, and tender, and he does not reproach 
yon for having brought sorrow and disturbance 
into the cbftlet, formerly so peaceful." And 
old M^rard baitged the lid of the saucepan, and 
took a great flourish of snuff. Poor Catharine 
turned as pale as she had done once before, and 
gave a little cry and ran to the door. Fon- 
taine was not standing there to make things 
unoother. 

It was horrible, and, what was most hard to 
bear was, there was some truth in the angry old 
woman's reproach — how much truth Madame 
Mdrard herself did not know. Catharine could 
not bear the house ; it seemed to stifle her ; the 
fames of that choking stew seemed pursuing 
her. She pulled a cloak over her shoulders, 
and took up her hood, and went out. Another 
time she might have been less moved. But to- 
day, when she had met Dick again, when all her 
heart had been softened and stirred by memo- 
ries of past emotions, these reproaches seemed 
to her to have a meaning they might not have 
had another time. Old Merard nodded, and 
called to her through the ofiice window, but 
Catharine shook her head with a gentle little 
movement and hurried out. This was what the 
sight of her old love had done for her. She 
had been glad at the time to see him once more, 
but now, when she thought of Fontaine, her 
heart seemed to die within her. Was he un- 
happy, and by her fault ? What a weary maze 



the last few years had been I In and out, and 
round and about she had wandered, hoping to 
go right, and coming out again and again at the 
same blank passage. And yet she had tried, 
Heaven knows she had tried, and prayed to be 
helped, and hoped for peace in time, and this 
was the end !— a good man's life embittered and 
destroyed — had not his mother said so? — her 
own life saddened and wasted in hopeless endur- 
ance, when elsewhere, perhaps, a worthier fate 
might have been hers. What had she done, 
she thought, to be so tortured ? She had got 
up on the cliff by this time. She was plucking 
the long stems of the poppies as she went along. 
She felt as if she, too, had been torn up by some 
strong hand only to be flung away. She had 
been mad, or she would never have taken this 
fatal step. And yet she had hoped for a peace- 
ful home, and she had thought that her poor lit- 
tle sisters at least might have found a safe ref- 
uge, and now, by her own act, they were parted 
from her forever perhaps. 

With small strength of her own to bear with 
wrongs or to assert her rights, she was apt to 
cling to those about her, to rely on them, to 
leave her fate in their hands. She wished no 
harm to any mortal being ; she could not say a 
hard word, but she could fear, and shrink away, 
and wince and shriek with pain. The sensitive 
little frame could thrill with a terror and an- 
guish unconceiTed by stronger and tougher or- 
ganizations. It was not of Dick she was think- 
ing, but of Fontaine all this time, and her re- 
morse was all the greater because her heart was 
so true and so full of gratitude to him. She 
had left her fate in the hands of others, and this 
was what had come of it ; a poor little heart 
crushed and half broken, another person dragged 
by her fault into sorrow and remorse, a deed 
done which could never, never be undone. A 
crime ! ah ! was it indeed a crime which she had 
committed that could never be repented of? 
Was there no atonement possible — no pardon — 
no relenting of fate? 

The colors were all aglow still, for the sun 
was scarcely set ; the red, and blue, and striped 
petticoats, and the white caps of the fish-wives 
down in Petitport, jumbled up into bright, pret- 
ty combinations. The creeping grays and shades 
gave tone and softness to the pretty scene. In- 
doors the fires were flaring and crackling, and 
presently the church bell came ringing up the 
street in very sweet tinkling tones, calling the 
villagers to the salut, or evening service. The 
peaceful twilight prayers, coming at the close 
of the day's work, seem to sanctify to silence the 
busy cares of the long noisy hours — to absolve, 
to tranquilize before the darkness of the night. 

The bell tolled on — the cur^ left his house 
and walked through his wild overgrown wilder- 
ness to the vestiary. Poor little Catharine, 
who had been flitting along the hedge of the 
great field, heard it too. She had walked till 
she was weary, then she had rested till her heart 
grew so sad that she could not sit still, and she 
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jamped up Again and> walked to. Arcj. witboiit 
stopping, and without purpose, and then came 
back along the cliffs and across into the fields. 
She was weaiy of pain ; she felt as if she had 
no strength left to bear, or even to suffer or to 
repent ; she dragged on, utterly worn and dis- 
pirited, holding one or two poppies in her hand 
still with the white drapeiy of her dress. Cath- 
arine was a delicate and orderly penon, and she 
held up her dress with unconscious care, eren 
when she was struggling in the Slough of De* 
spond. It was indeed the Slough of Despond 
for her. A vision of the future came before her 
so utterly unendurable, with a struggle between 
right, and duty, and wrong, for which she felt 
herself so unfitted that she longed to lie down 
in the hard brown furrows of the field and die^ 
and own herself vanquished, and give up the 
fight, and struggle no longer. 

I think it was just then the bell began to tolL 
It seemed like a sudden sympathy, and com- 
panionship, and comfort to the poor thing. It 
turned her thoughts, it gave her some present 
object, for she began to walk in the direction of 
the church. She crossed the brook, along which 
the figures were coming, with the great glowing 
west at their backs. She turned up the quiet 
end of the village, and followed M. le Cui^ at a 
distance as he led the way through the back 
court of the church into which the vestry open- 
ed ; and the side door near the altar of St. Jo- 
seph was where the poor little heart -petition 
was offered up for strength, and help, and peace. 

Catharine saw the people prostrate all about 
She knew what passionate prayers some of them 
were praying. There was poor Ther^se Four- 
nier, whose little girl was dying. There was 
Joseph Leroux, who had cruel trouble in his 
home ; and then presently Madame Fontaine 
cau]ght sight of some one kneeling on a low 
straw chair, and she recognized her husband, 
although his face was buried in his hands. 

It was very quiet^ and solemiL Very few of 
us can come in to an evening service untouched 
or unsoftened. To many it is but the contrast 
of the daylight and the candles which makes 
the scene impressive. But some of us must be 
content to be dazzled by a candle in this world, 
to measure the sun's Ught by a taper's flame. 
In this man's church and that man's, candles 
are shining at the high altar, which seem bright 
enough for a time: only when the service is 
over and the prayers are ended shall we come 
out into the open air, and shall our eyes behold 
the &thomless waves of the mighty light of 
heaven. 

Catharine, who was worn out and exhausted, 
sank into a chair in her dim comer, grateful for 
ease after her pain. She was no longer feeling 
much : a sort of calm had come after the storm. 
The priest's voice ceased uttering, the choristers 
were silent, the service was ended, and people 
rose from their knees, took up their baskets and 
umbrellas— one old woman slung on her hotte 
again — and they all went away. Catharine 
mechanically tried to escape by the side door 



through which she- had entered. -Her chief 
troubles in life had come firom the timidity and 
want of courage and trust in herself. She did 
not know why she was flying from her husband 
uowt— from poor Fontaine, who also had been 
offering up his petitions. He prayed for his 
mother's rheumatism ; he prayed for a blessing 
upon his wife and child ; for Catharine's oos- 
version and happiness ; for a little more cahn 
and repose at home in the chftlet ; for a liule 
gayety even, if possible. Fontaine did not Hks 
to ask for too much at once ; and though one 
smiles at such a simple creed, it does not seem 
as if a humble petition for a calm and cheerfid 
spirit was the worse means of attaining so good 
a thing. The maire jumped up quickly finm 
his knees when the sen'ice was over, and nncoo- 
sdous^ made fpr the same side door through 
which his wife was escaping, and so it happened 
that the two came fieu:e to face. 

**A% Ust I find you!" he cried, as they both 
stepped out almost together on to Uie worn stone 
fli^t which led down by a few steps to the 
ground. Fontaine was almost inclined to he- 
Ueve in a miracle after all as he looked at his 
wife. They were a handsome couple, Ifin 
Nanon thought, hobbling away with her grest 
basket on her back. They stood looking at one 
another in the glow of the gloaming ; the breeie 
came salt and fresh from the sea ; the twilight 
was warm still, with brown and fading golden 
tints; the silver stars were coming oat over- 
head. ** Imagine my anxiety," said Fontaine. 
<* I have been looking for you every where. I 
went home. Ma m^ told me you were gone. 
Ton were not at the farm. I did not know 
what to do or where to search.*' 

'* I walked to Arcy,'* said Catharine, looking 
np with her dark, wistful eyes. < ' Oh, Charks, 
I am very unhappy." 

"Unhappy, dear?" said Fontaine. 

" I am unhappy to think that through me 70a 
are unhappy," said the poor little woman. " In- 
deed and indeed I have tried to do my duty.** 

<<Don't talk like this," said Fontaine. "Ton 
are a litUe angel, my Catharine. What hn 
any one been saying to you?" 

Poor little Catharine I Half in sobs, half ia 
words, the explanation came, and with the ei- 
planation half her terrors vanished. Fontaine 
was a little puzzled. She did not love him 
enough I Why not? She would gladly lore 
him more. Only now that he was so kind did 
she know how much he deserved to be loved. 
She had broken his heart. Madame MiSstad 
said so. It was a bewildering story. Bnt he 
began to understand by degrees. 

<*I>ear Catharine," Fontaine said at lasl, 
very sensibly, *'I am many years older than 
you. I do not require a romantic affection : I 
want a good, kind little wife to take a little care 
of mcj and to like me a little. I am satisfied 
— more than satisfied. In my eyes there is no 
one to compare to yon. Madame Merard is a 
most excellent person, but impressionable ; she 
does not mean always what she says. Do not 
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be unhappy, my very dear friend ; beliere I am 
happy if yoa are ; I ask for nothing else.** 

But before they reached home Catharine had 
told him why it was that Madame M^rard's re- 
proaches had stnng her so sharply. 

** Do yon remember one night when yoa asked 
me why I threw some dead flowers into the 
tea?" said Catharine. *'I wanted to throw 
away the memory of my silly girlish fancies. 
Indeed it is true what I told you then — no one 
erer loved me but you ; I have neyer spoken to 
any one of what I am speaking now. Yon are 
the only person in all the world who cared 
enough for me to giro me a resting-place.** 

Fontaine begged her to leave off. He believed 
her, and understood her perfectly. But Catha- 
rine could not stop; and as she poured forth 
her story, in her agitation and emotion poor 
Dick*8 secret escaped her somehow. '* To-day 
Mr. Butler came to speak to me of something 
I have known ever since— ever since the sum- 
mer. He and Beine are going to marry one 
another. Sometimes they have come to me to 
help them. Oh, Charles, I can not help being 
glad to be his friend, and to help him when I 
can, even though I am your wife. But oh! 
what have I done? I ought not to have told 
you.** 

As they walked along many of the villagers 
wondered what BConsieur Fontaine and his wife 
were talking of so earnestly. They spoke of it 
afterward, and Catharine, too, remembered that 
walk. They went along the dusky street — the 
little woman with dark eyes glowing beneath 
her scarlet hood Fontaine looked very pale, 
for he was much affected by her confidence. 

*' I am profoundly touched,*' he said, " by the 
trnst you repose in me. Ton shall see that I 
have entire confidence in you. The news you 
give me is surprising, but not utterly unexpibt- 
ed. At this moment I am too much preoccupied 
to realize its great importance.** 

Candles were alight in the ch&let, the dinner- 
table was laid, and something was simmering on 
the hob. It was a tisane-de-th^ without any 
milk, which Madame Merard was preparing as 
a conciliation treat for her daaghter-in-Uw. The 
old lady had been alarmed by her long absence ; 
she thought she had gone too far, perhaps, and 
was sincerely glad to see her come in safely with 
her husband. 

*' Coffee is good, and so is wine, and a little 
eau de carmes occasionally to fortify the stom- 
ach,** said old Merard, in his little piping voice, 
after dinner; ** but tea is worth nothing at all.** 

''Englishwomen like to destroy themselves 
with tea, Monsieur Merard,** said his wife, al- 
most graciously for her. 

While the little party at the ch&let discussed 
Ihe merits of tea and eaa de carmes— while Fon- 
taine, always kind and gentle, seemed to try in 
a thousand ways to show his wife how hi^py he 
was, and how he loved her, and how unfounded 
her terrors had been — Dick waited impatiently 
at the chateau for Heine's return. Catharine 
Beamish smiled, and chattered, and brightened 



them an up with her sweet spirits and happi- 

BS. She enjoyed every thing, insisted upon 
going every where, charmed every one. Er- 
nestine was furious at being made to play a sec- 
ond. The very morning after all this agitation 
Mrs. Beamish sent a little note by the maire, 
who had been up there, to implore Catharine to 
join them immediately. They were all going 
sight-seeing to Bayeux, first to the museum, and 
then to Caen, to pay Marthe a visit in her con- 
vent; would Catharine please come too? She 
was longing to see her. 

''I promised for you,'* said Fontaine. *'I 
thought it would do you good to be with yoar 
friends. Madame de Tracy says you are look- 
ing ill,** he added, looking anxiously at her. 

" How kind you are to me, Charles,** cried 
Catharine, delighted, and looking well on an in- 
stant, as she jumped up and upset all her bobbins 
and reels. 

Fortunately for her. Monsieur and Madame 
M^rurd were not present When they came in 
from a short stroll to the fish-market, Fontaine 
and Catharine had started. Toto told them that 
maman was going with the countess, and that 
she had got on her Indian shawl and her pretty 
rose-colored bonnet. 

** Grandmamma, do you like rose-color?** 
asked Toto. 

'*No, no, no, my child,** said Madame M^ 
rord with a shudder. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB ABBATB AUZ DAME8. 

BiEANWHiLE Catharine, in good spirits and 
in better heart than she had felt for many a day, 
was picking her way between the stones, and 
walking up the little village street with her bus- 
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band. Fontaine, nimbly advancing with neatly- 
gaitered feet, bowed right and left to his ac- 
qnaintance, stopping every now and then to in- 
qaire more particalarly after this person's health, 
or that one*s interest, as was his cnstom. The 
children were at play in the little gardens in 
front of the cottages, the women were sitting in 
groups dancing their bobbins, spinning, whir- 
ring, twisting, stitching. Their tongaes were 
wagging to the flying of their fingers and the 
bobbing of their white caps. Some of the men 
were winding string upon nails fixed to the 
walls, some 'Were mending their nets, others 
were talking to the women, who answered, 
never ceasing their work for an instant. Be- 
tween the houses a faint, hazy sea showed glit- 
tering against the lime walls. Dominique, 
from the farm, came down the middle of the 
street with some horses clattering down, to the 
water ; Marion and others called out a greeting 
to him as he passed. " And when does Ma- 
demoiselle Chretien return ?" said Madame Po- 
tier from the door of her shop. 

*' Who can tell?" said Dominique, clattering 
away. '* To-morrow perhaps." He took off 
his hat to Monsieur Fontaine, and Madame Po- 
tier beamed a recognition as they passed. 

Catharine asked her husband why so many 
of the men were at home. She had not been 
long enough by the sea to read the signs of the 
times in the southwest wind now blowing gently 
in their faces — in the haze which hid the dark 
rocks of the Calvados. 

Fontaine adjusted his glasses and looked up 
at the sky, and then at the faint blue horizontal 
line. *' These fine mornings are often decep- 
tive," said he, '* although it is hard to believe 
in bad weather on such a day as this." Every 
tiling was so bright and so still, the wind so 
gcnde, that it seemed as if gales could never 
blow again, or storms rise. The sun poured 
down upon the dusty road. Now and then the 
threads of the women at work stirred in the soft 
little breeze ; the voices sounded unusually dis- 
tinct — a cheerful echo of life from every door- 
way. Presently two men and a boy, tramping 
down toward the sea, passed by, carrying oars 
find rope-ends. These were Lefebvres, who 
evidently thought, like Catharine, that no storm 
need be apprehended when the sun shone so 
steadily and the sea lay so calm. The boy 
looked up and grinned, and his bright blue eyes 
gave a gleam of recognition, for he knew Ma- 
dame Fontaine ; one of the men, Christophe 
Lefebvre, touched his cap ; the other, who was 
his cousin, tramped on doggedly. Joseph Xie- 
febvre was the most obstinate man in the village, 
and no one dared remonstrate with him. Chris- 
tophe and he had words that morning, it was 
said, about their coming expedition, but it end- 
ed in Christophe going too at Isabean's prayer. 
He never refused Isabeau any thing she asked, 
poor fellow — ^that was known to them all. The 
men went their way, and at some distance, 
watching them, and muttering to herself, old 
Nanon followed : her brown old legs trembled 



as she staggered along under her load of sea- 
weed. '* Christophe was a fool," she said. 
''What did he mean by giving in to that dolt 
of a Joseph ?" So she passed in her turn, mnt- 
tering and grumbling. Catharine would have 
stopped and spoken to her, but the old woman, 
shook her head and trudged on. *' What is it 
to you?** she was saying. "Ton have jour 
man dry and safe upon shore, always at your 
side ; he is not driven to go out at the peril of 
his life to find bread to put into your mouth." 

The old woman's words meant nothing per- 
haps, but they struck Catharine with a feeling 
of vivid reality, for which she could hardly 
account. Poor souls, what » life was theirs — a 
life of which the sweetest and wholesomest food 
must be imbittered by the thought of the price 
which they might be called upon to pay for it 
aoTDfi day. Tes, she had her ''man,*' as Nanon 
called Monsieur Fontaine, and she looked at 
him as he walked beside her, active and brisk, 
and full of life and good-humor. He talked 
away cheeifnllj, of storms, and fish, and fisher- 
men, of the Ecok de Natation at Bayeux;' which 
he had attended with much interest, and where 
he meant Toto to go before long ; he talked of 
the good and bad weather, storms, and of the 
great piles of sea-weed with which the coast was 
sometimes covered when the tide went down after 
a boisterous night. "That is a sight you must 
see, my very dear Catharine," said the maire. 
"People rise at the earliest dawn, and come 
down with carts and spades, and barrows and 
baskets. It would amuse you to see the vari- 
ous expedients for carrying away the vareck be- 
fore the evening tide." 

"But wliat do they do with it?" siud Catha- 
rine. 

" It foims a most valuable manure,*' said the 
mAire, in his instructive voice. " The odor is 
not agreeable, but its beneficial properties can 
not be too highly commended. I remember, 
last spring, in the early dawn, some one tapping 
at my window, saying, ' Get up, get up. Mon- 
sieur le Maire, the varech is arrived.' I hastilj 
dressed, and found all the company assembled 
upon the beach, although it was but three o'clock 
in the morning." They had come to the church 
at the end of the village by this time, and Mon- 
sieur le Cur^ was descending the well-worn 
steps. He pulled off his three-cornered hat, 
and Fontaine, hastily stepping forward, panama 
in hand, returned the salutation, and asked M. 
le Curd whether he would be at home in the 
course of half an hour? "I have certain 
paperasses to sign," said the maire, with a 
beaming and important face, " and I venture to 
ask if you would kindly witness them ? I will re- 
turn after escorting my wife to the chateau," said 
the maire, with some slight complaisance at the 
thought of such good company. " She joins 
the niece of Madame de Tracy and others in an 
expedition to Bayeux." 

"We shall have rain soon," said the cur^ 
looking at the horizon from the church. " We 
must make the most of this fine sunshine while 
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it lasts." And as he spoke the whole pkce 
leemed to grow bright 

"Joseph Lefebvre is putting ont/'said the 
maire. *' It seems hasardons ; but these people 
are fish, not men." And he adjusted his eye- 
glass, and looked at a long low bank of clouds 
beyond the rocks of the CaWados. 

"There will be a storm to-night,** said the 
cnr^ dryly. " Madame, however, has time to 
divert herself before it comes. Fm afraid Joseph 
ivill scarcely return h 9ec** 

"Monsieur le Cur<$," cried Fontaine, walking 
off, " I shall drop in at the presbytery on my 
my way home.*' 

Catharine looked after the curd as he trudged 
avay toward a cottage, where she, too, some- 
times paid visits of charity. The black figure 
with its heavy skirts passed through the brilliant 
waves of light This light seemed to make 
evsxy thing new and beautiful, the fields, the dis- 
tant lanes, the very grass along the roadside. 
The two, walking toward Tracy, presently reach- 
ed a pkce where the field-path joined the road, 
and where one of those wayside crosses which 
are so common in Normandy had been erected. 
Some faded garlands were still hanging to it, 
and the grass was growing between the stone 
steps. Here Fontaine stopped. 

'*Is not that the carriage from Tracy coming 
to meet us ?" 

"Yes, I think so,** Catharine answered. 

''Then I will leave yon with your friends, for 
I have several things to do,*' Fontaine said, 
hastily. '* Goodrby, dear Catharine ; they will 
see yon home ; they promised me they would, 
if I spared you to them." 

"6ood.by, Charles," said Catharine. "Thank 
yon for coming with me when you were so 
busy.** 

Fontaine smiled and kissed her forehead. 
"Good-by, my little Catharine," said he, a 
second time, so kindly that it seemed to her 
that the sound of his voice echoed long after he 
bad spoken. When the carriage drove up, 
Catharine was standing quite still by the cross, 
watching Fontaine as ho walked away. Once 
he turned and looked back, and then the slope 
of the field hid him from her eyes. 

" It was not like Monsieur Fontaine to run 
away from ns,'* said Mrs. Beamish, cheerfully, 
driving up in her furs and smiles. *' We came 
to meet you. My aunt changed her mind at 
the last moment, and wouldn't come. Ernestine 
declares we are going to see old rags and bones, 
and that it is a fast-day, and they won't let ns 
into the convent. But we mean to try, don't 
we ? Jump in, dear." 

The convent of the Augnstines at Caen stands 
upon a hill next to the great Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, which the people call I'Abbaye 
&UX Dames. The convent walls inclose shady 
lime-walks, and quadrangles, and galleries, and 
flights of steps, along which the white nuns go 
^fting. The galleries lead to sick wards and 
diipensaries, to refuges and nurseries. The 
cue of the soldier's hospital is given to the 



nuns, and it is almost a city which yon come to 
within the great outer gates. Life and prayer, 
and work, and faith, the despairs of this world, 
and the emblems of the next, meet you at every 
step in the halls, and courts, and quiet gardens, 
in the sunshine and shadow, peopled by this 
pathetic multitude — men, and women, and chil- 
dren, who have fled hither for refuge. They 
come up from the great battle-fields of the 
world, and from the narrow streets and dark 
tenements below. Some go to the hospital, 
some to the convent, and .some to the little 
grave-yard upon the hill-side, from whence you 
may see the city lying in the plain, and the 
river shining and flowing, and the distant curve 
of encompassing hills painted with the faint and ' 
delicate colors of the north. 

De Tracy led the two Catharines, Dick and 
Beamish toiling up the steep streets with their 
rugged stones. They crossed a lonely ** Place" 
at last, where the sun beat upon the grass-grown 
pavements, and no one was to be seen but some 
masons chipping at the great blocks of marble 
which were being prepared for the restoration 
of the cathedral. There it stood before them, 
high up above the town, silent, and gleaming 
white, and beyond it the two great gates, closed 
and barred, with the words Hotel Dieu em- 
blasoned upon them. Reine had passed 
through those gates. Butler was thinking as 
he stood waiting with the others for the porter- 
ess to come with the key and admit them into 
the precincts. To Butler there was an inde- 
scribable sadness about the place. The monot- 
onous sound of the blows from the workmen's 
mallets seemed to fill the air. He looked at 
the closed way, at the great silent cathedral, at 
the distant valley ; some presentiment saddened 
and oppressed him : none of the others felt as 
he did. Catharine was in high spirits — gay in 
the passing excitement, thankful for relief after 
her pain, happy in the consciousness of her 
husband's trust and Butler's friendship. 

As for Mrs. Beamish, every thing was grist 
that came to her mill; she was one of those 
princesses who know ho^to grind gold out of 
straw. Beamish used to laugh at her energy 
and enthusiasm, but he loved her for it Fos- 
sils, doubtful relics. Bishop Odo's staff, jolting 
omnibuses, long half-hours in waiting-rooms — 
Mrs. Beamish laughed, and enjoyed every thing 
untiringly. She stood now leaning against the 
iron gate, and holding one great bar in her 
hand, as she chattered on in her pleasant way, 
while Catharine, who had perched herself upon 
a block of stone, sat listening to the talk of 
the others. It was only woman's talk after all 
—of needle-work, and of samplers, and of 
stitches, but the stitches had been set eight 
hundred years ago, and the seamstress was an 
empress, and the pattern was the pattern of her 
times. They had just coipe from the Bayeux 
tapestry. " I should as soon have thought of 
seeing the Gordian knot," cried Mrs. Beamish, 
flippantly. 

** Or Penelope's web," said Dick. 
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"Hush,** said Beamish. ''Here comes the 
abbess." 

A little, bright-eyed, white-robed sister, fol- 
lowed by an attendant in a Uae cotton gown, 
now came to the gate and unlocked it. '* Ma- 
demoiselle will conduct you over the hospital,'* 
she said, in answer to their various requests and 
inquiries. ''You wish to see Mademoiselle 
Chretien, madame? The ladies here who are 
in retreat admit no visits. I am sony to re- 
fuse yon, but the convent is closed to the pub- 
lic.** Then they asked for Marthe. It was a 
fast-day, and as Ernestine had predicted, no 
strangers could be allowed to see the ladies. 
Any vague hopes which might have brought 
Dick all the way from Fetitport wero quickly 
extinguished by the gentle little nun who glided 
away from them along the arohed cloister, in 
' and out of the shade and the light, with silent 
steps, like a ghost. 

Then the lay sister took up the story in a 
cheerful, sing-song voice, and began to recite 
the statbtics of this House BeautifuL So many 
loaves, so many fishes, so many doctors, so many 
caldrons of soup, of physic, so many people 
cured, so many buried. She led them into the 
kitchen, where two nuns were busy cooking vege- 
tables, while a third was sitting at a table chant- 
ing out canticles from the Psalms, to which the 
others responded loudly. She led them into the 
long wardjB where the sick were lying, with their 
nurses coming and going from bedside to bed- 
side ; one pale man, with great dark eyes, raised 
himself wearily to see them go by, and then fell 
back again upon his pillow. The curtains of 
the bed next to his were drawn close, and 
Catharine bent her head as she hurried past it. 
The nursery was the prettiest and most cheer- 
ful sight of all. It was on the ground floor, 
where two or three- rooms opened out upon one 
of the cloisters, and in these rooms were small 
cradles and babies asleep, with their little fat 
hands warm and soft upon the pillows, and 
some little children playing quietly, and some 
old nuns keeping watch. The shadows made 
a shifting pattern on their woolen gowns, and 
the lights through toe open door painted the 
unconscious little groups. They sat there busy, 
peaceful, beatified, with the children all about 
them, and saintly halos round about their worn 
old heads. They were not saints, only old 
women as yet. Though, indeed, it is not more 
difficult to imagine them as saints and angels 
one day yet to come, than to think of them like 
the children round about— youngs golden-haired, 
round-eyed. One of the children, a little boy 
called Henri, took a great fancy to Dick, and 
trotted up to him with a sticky piece of sugar, 
which he silently thrust into his hand. A baby, 
who was sitting upon the floor, began to make 
a cooing noise as if to call attention, but when 
Mrs. Beamish stooped to take her up into her 
arms she saw that the poor little thing was 
blind. 

" Blind from her birth," the nnrse cried, " but 
a little angel of goodness.** 



'*I think if I had not married I should hxn 
liked this life,** said Mrs. Beamish thoughtliilly. 
"And you, Madame Fontaine?" 

Little Catharine flushed up, and thocA her 
head gently. 

''Our sisters are very happy,** said their 
conductress. "We have three who are ever 
eighty yean of age. They never come out of 
the convent, where they remain with the non- 
ces.** 

"Do any of them ever go back into the 
world ?" asked Beamish in a John Butt sort of 
tone. 

" Last year a novice came," said the conduct- 
resB ; " there was a grand ceremony at her re- 
ception. She came, dressed as a bride, in a 
great carriage with two horsee, and many gen- 
tlemen and ladies were present to take leave 
of her. Then her mother came and cried, and 
threw herself at her feet. The nnfortnnale 
girPs courage failed; apparently here was no 
real vocation. She left in a common hackney- 
coach next morning, disgraced and pitied by m 
all. . . . This is the Abbaye, which is, as yoa 
see, in reparation.'* 

Matilda and her successors have ntsed the 
chureh upon tall npspringing arehes, so ligbt, so 
beautiful, that they strike one like the vibratioos 
of music as one enters. If our fidtk of Isle 
yean had been shown by such works as these, 
what strange creeds and belieft would hsTO 
seemed represented by the Egyptian raauso- 
lenms, the stucco^ &e Grecian temples, in which 
we have been content to assemble. "Here^ 
through a side-door in the massive wall, tliey 
entered in among the springing forest of arefaes, 
fint passing through a small outer chapri which 
seemed echoing with a distant chant, and wheco 
a coffin was lying on the marble pavement 
The lay sister quietly pointed to it, sayings 
" The bearen will be presently here to take It 
away. It is a young man who died in- the hos- 
pital two days ago. We do not know his namet** 
And then she opened a grating and led them 
into the chureh. They were all silent as tiiey 
moved about; the whiteness and cheerfulnesi 
of the place seemed at once lovely and tad to 
Catharine: she was glad to be there. ''The 
tomb of the empress is in the choir," their oon- 
ductresB continned, " behind that black cnrtaiBi 
Ton have seen her tt^nssene, no doubt. I can 
not take you in, for, as I told you, the senrieeii 
going on, but, if you like^ I may raise the cor- 
tain for an instant.** 

She was quite at home and matter-of-fhct 
Catharine Beamish was silent and impressed; 
Catharine Fontaine felt as if it was a sort ef 
allegorical vision passing before her ; she could 
hardly believe in the reality of this cs^m oasis in 
the midst of the roaring wc«k*a-day world : the 
coffin, the children, the sick people, all seemed 
like a dream somehow. She was thinking tUi 
when the sister called them to the grating whieh 
separated the choir ftom tiie nave, and raised 
the curtain, and as she did so a flood of yellow 
light fh>m the west window came ponring 
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tinoagh the ban, and then the meat unreal sight 
of all met Catharine's e^es. It was like some 
Tision of a saint in ecstasy. In the midst of 
the choir stood tlie great black tomb ; all round 
sboat the praying nuns knelt motionless in their 
white garments. The priests at the altar were 
intoning in a low sing-song voice. All the 
faces were toward them; closed ejes, some 
hands clasped, some crossed deroutly, some 
oatstretched in sapplication. Catharine sad- 
denlj seiaed IMck^s arm: *'Lookr' she whis- 
pered. 

*'I>o yon see her?" he asked, eagerly, in a 
bw Toice, turning to Madame Fontaine ; but 
the cnrtain fell almost at that instant, and it 
was too late. 

" Ko, madame," said the lay sister, decidedly, 
"I mast not do it again ; it is impossible." 

She was deaf to all their entreaties, and stood 
before the pally to prevent any one attempting 
to look again. 

" She saw yon,*^ said Catharine to Batler, as 
they walked away at once, touched, impressed, 
and carious, with the sound of the chanting in 
their ears. Presently the unconscious Beamish 
began asking them all if they had seen that 
beautiful young woman to the right? **She 
was not 80 well trained as the others, and opened 
her eyes," said he. 

The last thing to see was the garden, where 
the sick people were strolling in the sunshine, 
and then by a great alley of lime-trees they 
came to the hill beyond the grave-yard, from 
whence they could look for miles and miles at 
plains and hills all bathed in misty sunshine. 
A little wind was blowing, and smoke drifting 
over the gables of the town, and an odd bank of 
clouds seemed piled against the west. Coming 
back under the bare branches of the avenue 
they met the little funeral procession, and stood 
still to let it pass. Two choristers were trudg- 
ing ahead, chanting as they hurried along ; an 
old white-headed priest was hurrying beside 
the coffin. Some birds were faintly chirruping 
overhead, the wind came rushing through the 
bare branches, shaking the shadows upon the 
dry turf. 

''It does one good to come to this place. I 
shall ask my husband to bring me here again," 
said Catharine. 

No one answered her. Batler was a little 
ahead, walking with his hands deep in his pock- 
ets. Catharine Beamish had got hold of her 
husband's arm and was talking to him. For 
the first time that day a strange chill presently 
ment came to Madame Fontaine ; she remem- 
bered it afterward. As she came out through 
the gates again it seemed to her as if she was 
leaving behind her more of peace and of prayer 
than were to be found outside, and yet she was 
glad to escape and to be carried away by the 
tide of life. 

Who shall say where peace is to be found ? 
George Eliot has nobly written that the king- 
dom of heaven is within us, and not to be found 
here or there by those who vainly search for it. 



Beine Chr<$tien thought once ihat she had dis- 
covered it to the sound of the chanted prayers 
in the companionship of sacred, indifferent 
women. She had been torn by mistrust. 
Catharine's poor little warning had roused the 
sleeping jealousy of this strange and difficult 
nature. She had hated herself— struggled 
against it, forgotten it in a passionate enthusiasm 
of devotion, of gratitude ; and by some strange 
chance, praying in the choir, within the gates 
of the convent, she had opened her eyes to see 
the curtain raised, and, like a terriUe revela- 
tion, the secret visions of her heart standing 
realized before her. There were Dick and 
Catharine standing outside at the grating, side 
by side ; and within it, the nuns at their prayers, 
and Reine still on her knees, with a sudden tem- 
pest raging in her heart. 

Another time the chance might have meant 
nothing, but now she was in a demoralized state 
of mind, and, as it often happens, the very efforts 
which she had made to overcome the evil seemed 
to increase its strength, like water poured upon 
the flames. 

Certain combinations, which at one time, to 
some people, seem utterly shifting and unmean- 
ing, to others are, as it were, stamped and 
arrested forever in their minds. A certain set 
of emotions have led up to them ; a certain re- 
sult follows. The real events of life happen 
silently, and in our hearts the outward images 
are but signs and faint reflections of its hopes, 
longings, failings, victories. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TONTAIKE TO THE BESCUE. 

In the absence of his wife, poor Fontaine had 
been making mischief at home ; he had let out 
Dick's secret to Madame de Tracy, who hap- 
pened to meet him as he was coming out of the 
cur^s house with his papercutetf as he called 
them, in his hands. She had been transacting 
some business with the lace-makers at the end 
of the vilUge, and had walked home with him, 
talking of one thing and another, little thinking 
as she went along that this was the last of their 
many gossips. Madame de Tracy listened with 
interest to Fontaine, who was apeaking of his 
wife, and saying how happy he was, ho^ good 
she was, how charmingly she bore with the 
small peculiarities of a tender and excellent, 
but over-anxioas and particular mother. 

" My nephew told me that he was afraid Ma- 
dame Mdrard had taken a great dislike to him," 
said the countess, laughing. **I know she is 
a little difficult at times." 

**She is a person of great experience," said 
Fontaine, *' and one can not blame her, madame, 
for feeling that in a usual way the acquaintance 
of an elegant young man of the world is not de- 
sirable for a young wife in Catharine's -position. 
She might be tempted to draw comparisons — 
but of oonrse, under the circumstances— Mon- 
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sienr Batler is ens^aged," and here poor Fontaine 
suddenly stopped short and looked Madame do 
Tracy in the face .... <'Yon did not know 
it," he said; '*! have forgotten myself— ma- 
dame, I entreat you to ask no more-^let my 
words be baried in oblivion.*' 

He might hare known that Madame de 
Tracy, of all the people in the world, was the 
last person to comply with snch a reqaest. She 
asked a hundred questions, she plied him ,in 
every way. She never rested for one instant 
until she finally extracted poor Reine's name 
from her victim. Her next proceeding was to 
rash off to the farm in a state of indescribable 
agitation. Fetitp^re was plodding about in com- 
pany with his friend Barbean, the wisps of 
straw hanging from their wooden sabots. To- 
gether they poked the pigs, inspected their 
barns, examined the white horse's lame foot. 
The apparition of the countess took them by 
surprise ; but old Chretien courteously replied 
to all Bfadame de Tracy's agitated questions. 
Beine was absent ; she would return next day 
—offered her refreshment, a little bread and 
butter after her walk, a little milk— would she 
not rest ? She was tired, would she not per- 
mit him to send her home on Annette, who 
should be instantly saddled? for the weather 
was threatening, and as he spoke the storm 
which Fontaine had predicted broke. So Ma- 
dame de Tracy had to wait for shelter at the 
farm, and meanwhile the little party of excur- 
sionists had not yet reached home. The car- 
riage was waiting at the station, and as they 
passed through the streets Bayenx looked black, 
and then again suddenly lighted by gleams 
from the setting sun, the window-panes blazed 
here and there, drops of rain began to fall, and 
presently clouds came spreading and hid in the 
pale gold, and the rain began to pour upon the 
roads and hedges, by the stunted fruit-trees, 
upon the wide fields which spread to the sea ; 
and soon the mists came creeping up, and hid 
the distant glimpses of the sea and the hills. 

They were all tired and silent, and spoke 
little on the way back. Baptiste was standing 
at the door of the chateau when the caniage 
drove up through the gusts of rain. '* Madame 
has not yet returned from the village," he said. 
'* She has sent a message ; she wishes the car- 
riage to go for her to Lefebvre's cottage. The 
poorVife is in great trouble; he has not yet 
returned. They say the boat has been seen 
making for the port." 

''Ah! poor woman!" said Madame Fon- 
taine, with an ache in her heart. A sudden 
gust of wind and rain came blowing in her face, 
and Baptiste staggered under the great umbrella 
which ho was holding over Mrs. Beamish as she 
alighted. 

Dick had got down too, but he sprang into 
the carriage again when he found that De Tracy 
did not get off the box, but was buttoning up his 
coat and preparing to go on. ** Good-by," said 
Catharine Beamish, and then the carriage set 
off again. The horses went with a sudden 



swiftness, and presently they came in sight of a 
brown sea tossing fiercely in the twilight. Tncy 
stood np upon the box, and tried to make oitt 
something of the boat, but the wind blew his 
hat off into the carriage, and he could see notfi- 
ing. The wind had changed since the moraiQi^ 
and was now blowing in fierce gusts from d» 
northwest. They passed the wayside cnti^ 
upon which the wet garUnds were swinging to 
and fro ; the wet was dripping upon the stony 
steps, the mists were thickening behind iL 
Catharine could hardly believe that this was the 
sunshiny place where she had parted from her 
husband in the morning. Then they passed 
the church, and the dark-looking gates of the 
presbytery, over which the bushy branches were 
swinging and creaking ; and then they came at 
last to Lefebvre's cottage, which stood by itself 
at some little distance from the street. Here 
Jean pulled up, but no one seemed to be there. 
There was the sound of an infant's voice scream- 
ing within, and at last two or three little fright- 
ened children came crowding round the door, 
and peeped out and ran away. ''Ills sontalU 
voire," one little girl said at last; and tlie 
countess was gone too, she told them, in replf 
to Catharine's questions. 

The rain fell with soaking force. The cbiH 
inside the cottage went on crying in pierdog 
sad tones, forlorn, helpless, deserted. Jean look* 
ed in. " It is on the fioor, poor little ivretch,* 
he said. 

" Please let me out," Catharine cried sudden- 
ly ; " that poor little baby ! I know it. I will 
wait here for Madame de Tracy, if you will tell 
my husband where I am, and ask him to come 
for me presently." 

"Had we not better take you home,''68id 
Jean ; " how will you get back ?" 

" Oh, Charles does not mind the rain ; it is s 
very little way," Catharine said. " I must stay 
with these children." 

The two young men turned and walked avsy, 
with the empty carriage following, as Cathariet- 
disappearcd into the cottage. She took the 
wailing child into her arms, and throwing a few 
branches of colza upon the fire, she sat dova 
upon a low stool, and tried to warm it and com- 
fort it by the blaze. It was a long, dark room, 
with the usual oaken cupboard and the de^ 
chimney of those parts, like the chimneys in oar 
own cottages. The wind shook the window* 
panes, and the slant rain struck against it as it 
fell ; the fire seemed to make a melancholy ^ 
fitful glare, every now and then lighting tip* 
little plaster statuette of the Virgin, ornamentei 
with a tiny garland of artificial flowers. Tte 
kitchen was in confusion : chairs pushed abou^ 
the spinning-shuttle lying on the floor. Cathfr* 
rine noticed it all when her eyes grew accut* 
tomed to the darkness; for little light caOS 
from the window, and she had asked the ch!l^ 
dren to close the door. They were standing 
round her now, staring in amazement. One of 
them who had not seen her before thought it 
was, perhaps, a lady from heaven who had coma 
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||iial the baby. At she hnsbed the wailing 
i%, she had taken off her bonnet, and her 
pat little da^k head was bent thonghtfnlly as 
pduBtf after another Teiy far away from the 
lUge came into her mind. Every now and 
die bdby gaye a little appealing moan; 
Aer a time it dropped off to sleep in the 
of the Cashmere shawl. Now and then 
ine would think she heard a step, and 
~ it might be Fontaine coming to fetch 
; bat no one came for a very long time— so 

it seemed to her. 
When the door did open et last it was old 
who appeared, slowly hobbling in ftom 
m outside, and staring and blinking with 
redd, bloodshot eyes. A little msh of sleet 
to burst in with her, and the baby set 

E> a fresh moaning. The old woman did not 
■ surprised to see Catharine there. 
"I came back to look to the children," she 
_ I. '^ If I had known yon were here I should 
staid down below. They can't get the 
ronnd the point Isabeau has gone to the 
id of cur Lady to pray for their safety. 
i child wants food." And, going to a cup- 
if she poured some milk into a cup, and 
it to the baby. The other children clam- 
roond her, but Nanon pushed them away. 
I she polled the wheel with trembling haste 
flo the fire, and began to spin as if from habit, 
Mini; and looking at the door. "They 
bring us news,'* she said. " M. le Maire 
the piaffe, and M. de Tracy and the count- 
Ah ! it is not the first time they have gone 
. Look at my wheel; there it is, 
isjr years old. Many things haye happened 
ha it first began to turn." 

"How many thousand times it must haye 
taned!** Catharine said. 

'*Ah! madame, many a time I have sat up 

|4 two o'clock in the morning to get bread to 

'^ into my children's mouths, after my poor 

ict man's death. They used to ciy sopoe- 

tes because I had no food to give them. But 

le Cmr^ was yery good to me. * Courage, 

poor girl,' he said ; and he made a quete of 

rfiancs for me. That was one day when I 

hd nothing in the house." 

Ckfiharine shivered as she listened to the sad 

Hvoioe complaining of the troubles of by-gone 

ln& She began to long to get away — to be 

Kkome. The place seemed unutterably sad. 

It baby was asleep by this time. She listened 

^ die sound of the rain pattering without, of 

■l ftre blazing fitfully, of the wheel turning. 

Bb elder children had begun a little game with 

Unom in a comer, and were laughing over it. 

pi Nanon span on. <'AhI what trouble I 

had !" she was mumbling. " My * petiot,* 

only ten— so gentle, so obedient. Listen, 

I may tell you. He went out with his 

and his elder brother, and about the time 

|k»8 expecting them I went into a neighbor's 

and she said, * My poor Nanon, will you 

two pounds of flax ?' But I said, ' No, I had 

tepair the ** camicho" of my husband. He 
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would want a dzy one when he came home ; 
and I was arranging a pretty little pair of sabots 
for my petioL' This is what Marion said to 
me : * Perhaps he may never want them, my 
poor Nanon.' And then I looked up, and I saw 
that more people had come in. * Qui se mou- 
chiaient,' said the old woman, in her Norman 
patois. And I said, * Listen to me, Marion ; I 
like best to know the worst. I have lost my 
husband ?' Ah ! madame, it was not my hus- 
band then ; my husband had come safe to 
shore : the men of St. liaurcnt had saved him. 
But my petiot ; ho was holding on to his father 
in the water, and the cravate give way. Ah I 
I have had misfortune in my time." . . . And 
old Nanon went on spinning. 

It was just then that the door opened, and 
the cure of the village came in. Catharine 
started up, holding the baby to her, and gave a 
little cry. She seemed to guess instinctively 
that sorrow was at hand. The curd advanced 
to meet her with a face full of compassion. 

**My poor child," he said, **come homo. I 
have come to fetch you home. There has been 
an accident." 

Catharine said nothing; she put the child 
qaickly down and pulled the shawl over her 
head as they hurried through the wet street in 
the storm of sleet and wind. It seemed to 
Madame Fontaine that one or two people came 
to their doors and looked at them, but she was 
not sure; she did not dare to ask what had 
happened ; she knew ivithout being told, some- 
how. The curd was holding her hand and hur- 
rying her along through the rain. As they 
came out upon the ascent leading to the ch&let, 
Catharine saw a crowd of people down below 
upon the shingle, and some people standing in 
the little garden in front. " They have got him 
home, " the curd said. *' Let us hurry, my poor 
child ; there is no time to lose." 

Catharine gave a cry, and put her hand to 
her head, and began running through the rain. 
The people at her door made way for her ; but 
no haste she could have made would have been 
of any avail. 

The two young men had come upon the 
beach just as the other boats had been hauled 
up safe and dry ; the men were waiting to give 
a helping hand to the poor Lefebvres, whoso 
boat — La Belie Marion — had just appeared 
through the mist. It was endeavoring to round 
a little promontory which jutted out into the 
sea beyond the terrace of the chftlet, and which, 
with die rocks at the other extremity of the 
village, helped to form a small harbor for the 
fishing-boats. The name of the place came 
from this little natural port. There were some 
sunk rocks round the promontory against which 
the water dashed fiercely at all times. To-day 
the whole horizon was upheaving and tossing in 
the twilight There was one faint gleam in the 
west where the black waves were tumbling, and 
where clouds seemed to be shifting and tearing 
behind the mist, while below the terrible flush- 
ing sea ^as sobbing in passionate fuiy. Each 
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time the boat attempted to weather the point 
round which it had to pass before making for 
the shore, the shrieking wind and the great 
throbbing flood tide drove it back again and 
again; once a great wave came rolling ftom 
afar, gathering strength as it approached, and 
completely covered the poor little laboring bark. 

There was a ay of terror from the poor 
women looking on, but the water rolled away, 
and the three sailors were still there, lighting 
for their lives upon this terrible battle-field. 
Two or three of the people upon the beach 
hurried to the Uttle promontory of which men- 
tion has been made. There was only standing- 
place for two or three. Bick and Fontaine 
were among the number. Fontaine was very 
mnch excited ; he gesticulated vehemently, and 
with the others shouted to the men; but the 
wind carried their voices away. The storm was 
at its height. The white horses were* dashing 
against the embankment at the extremity of the 
maire*s Httle garden, and the spray came wash- 
ing over the promontory. The wind shrieked 
like » human voice. The poor little boat 
seemed doomed; in its efforts to get under 
shelter it came too near the wind, and once 
again entirely disappeared. It was like a 
miracle to the lookers-on, standing helpless on 
the beach, to see that when it emerged a second 
time, bottom upward, from the water, the three 
men were clinging to it still ; but it only rose 
to be drifted rapidly past into the mist by the 
farions tide from the shore. It passed only 
some twenty yards from the sand-bank upon 
which they were standing — Fontaine and Dick, 
and the two other men. 

*^Good heavens! one of them is gone," said 
Dick, beginning, by a sort of instinct, to £uten 
a rope round his waist. 

Fontaine pointing to an object floating upon 
a wave. "Look," said he, "what is that?" 
and as he spoke, in his excitement, be seized a 
rope, and dashed into the water before any one 
could prevent him. Poor fellow, it was only a 
barrel, and as he caught at it it slipped from 
his grasp. There came a shriek from the wind, 
and a sudden squall of rain, and the rope came 
slack into the hand of the man who held it. 
*'He has let go the rope,'* said one of the men, 
horrified, and then, somehow, it was Dick, in 
his turn, who was straggling in the sea. 

It was a strange and awful moment as he rose 
upon the great roaring wave which caught him 
off his feet. The sky seemed to fall to meet 
him, his heart stood still, chill mountains were 
rising and falling. At first he was quite con- 
scious ; he could even notice a long string of 
black sea-weed pass before his face. Suddenly, 
sooner than he had expected, he seemed flung 
with a dash against some floating substance, 
which he clutched ; the water dosed over his 
head ; and then they began to pull the rope in 
from the shore. He scarcely knew what he was 
grasping; his senses seemed to fail; stunned 
and bewildered, he struggled through the terrible 
valley of the shadow of death. When he came 



to himself he was lying on the shingle, some 
one was pouring brandy down his throat, and 
some one else was rubbing his hands. 

Richard sat up, bewildered. They had car« 
ried him far away to a sheltered place, where therfl 
were less exposed to the storm; the sea waS* 
roaring still, but the fuiy of the wind had aba^ 
ted. As he looked, he saw that some peoplit; 
were carrying away the lifeless form of a maa 
upon their shoulders ; a women with fluttering 
garments, and a child, sobbing in piteous tonej|, 
were tracing alongside; 

"Thank Qodt** said Madame de Tracy^, 
flinging her arms round Dick*s neck, while Jean' 
nodded and put up his brandy-flask. 

'*Tou must take him home in the carnage, 
mamma," said Tracy; "and now I will go and 
see how it fares with my poor Fontaine." 

How it fared ! He lay quite still upon hi^ 
bed, with Toto still sobbing and holding his 
hand, and the old M^rds coming and going 
with scared white faces, und with remedies that 
were not wanted now, for he would suffer no 
more. Some terrible blow in the water had 
stunned him to death. It was no living man 
that poor Dick had brought to shore. Poor 
Fontaine had been dashed by the storm against 
the barrel or some sunken rock. 

Dear simple heart ! So foolish, so absurd, 
80 confident, so tender and thoughtful for 
others! "He could swim like a fish," he had 
said, to some one. "It was not for him to re- 
main behind when others were going to their 
deaths." Ridicule is hushed, the humble are 
crowned with good things when the solemn 
wave which cast loutaine upon the unknown 
shore comes for each in turn. Some of those 
who had laughed at his odd, kindly ways were 
waiting outside in the rain with eyes full of 
tears; some who had prayed more fervently, 
felt more deeply, perhaps realized the solemn 
mysteries of lifB and death more vividly, than 
this simple soul, were awe-stricken and silent as 
they thought of him now, for he was wiser than 
they. Love thy neighbor as thyself is the divine 
law of life, and if ever man fulfilled it cheerfully, 
unpretendingly, it was Fontaine. He had done 
his task gayly, kindly, ungrudgingly; he had 
gone his way, and died in harness. 

Madame de Tracy awoke from troubled sleep 
in great agitation and depression on the morn- 
ing after the storm. She could not rest : her 
nerves had been greatly shaken by the terrible 
calamity of the day before, by the sight of the 
poor little widow's terror and anguish. The 
good chatelaine longed to be of use to her, but 
Catharine had begged her to go, to leave her 
alone. 

Poor lady! all night long she had wonder- 
ed, reproached herself^ sorrowed for her friend^ 
trembled, and reproached herself again. Ma^ 
dame de Tracy rose at last firom her uneasy bed, 
where the little sharp points of conscience were 
piercing the down and the elastic mattresses ; 
she went to one of the windows, and opened it, 
and looked out. From this window she could 
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lee the eliUet far awaj, and a bit of the sea 
aad of the beachy iqK>n which a light was 
bnniiqg, and she saw that the shingle was 
quite black with the sea -weed which the 
night's storm had cast np. The chMet lodced 
itry still; n^ one seemed moving; but pres- 



white cap-strings flying, as if it had been fiye 
o'clock in the afternoon instead of in the morn- 
ing. **Barbe, go to Mr. Richard's door and 
ask him how he feels." 

** Madame, he is asleep,** said Barbe; ''his 
door was open as I passed.'* 




cntly from one of its upper windows there came 
alight 

Madame de Tracy looked at it with a pain 
^ng and tugging at her kind old heart ; she 
^ted for awhile, and then rang for Barbe, who 
appeared presently, bright and smiling, with 



''Asleep ! ah ! perhaps it is the best thing for 
him. Tell me, is any one stirring in the house ?** 

" I think, madame, that M. Le Comte is ris- 
ing." 

"Barbe! go and knock gently at bis door. 
Ah! no; prepare my dressing things and a 
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small cup of coffee, and one also for yourself. I 
want jou to come with me to the ch&let I 
must go and see after that poor child. Ah I 
what a terrible scene ! I little thought when 
they sent for me . , ." 

When Barbe and her mistress reached the 
village it was all alive with early toices. The 
morning after the storm had broken with bril- 
liant sunshine, although great mountains of 
clouds still hung mid-air. The doors were 
open, the people busily coming and going, the 
children half-dressed were peeping, the early 
plants in the gardens were bathed in brightness. 
Even Madame Fotier was at her unopened shop. 
She stared at Madame de Tracy, who, for the 
first time for many years, appeared in public 
without her frizzy curls. 

''You have heard the news, madame?" she 
cried. ''They came back in the night. They 
managed to get on shore at St. Laurent ! It is 
a miracle." From the steep ascent to the ch&- 
let Madame de Tracy could see the figures 
crowding down below like ants, to clear away 
the great piles of black sea-weed, and gather the 
harvest which the storm had cast up upon the 
shore. Nanon had her holte full of the long 
hanging fringes: carts heaped with the flatter- 
ing ribbons slowly rolled away. Poor Catharine, 
too, saw the sight, looking out at early dawn, 
and languidly wondering what the bright lights 
moving here and there upon the beach could 
mean. Were they watching as she was? It 
seemed to her like a great pall cast up out of 
the sea, and she turned away with a sickening 
pang and a groan. She was afraid she had 
awakened Toto, who was lying asleep in a great 
chair, but the poor child only stirred uneasily, 
and breathed gently to sleep again. 

About midday the storm came on again with 
so much fury that they were obliged to close the 
shutters of the ch&let, and bum candles all day 
long. 

On the third day it abated, and poor Fontaine 
was laid in his grave. 

Once after the funeral Catharine saw the 
little feather brush which had vexed her so 
often lying on a table. She caught it up, the 
poor little widow, in her long black dress, and 
covered it with kisses and teavs. Tears of such 
tender love, and longing, and remorse ; no hero 
of romance, no knight dying in tournament, 
could have inspired truer and more tender sor- 
row. 

On the third day after the storm Heine came 
walking qaietly across the fields from the station, 
wrapping Iicr cloak round about her, for the 
evening was chill. Every thing looked dusky, 
silent ; low pale lights were shining through the 
broken heaps of cloud that were, at last, dis- 
persing in the west. The salt pool under the 
dark bushes at the end of the road was gleaming 
with these pale lights. The horses in the fields 
were moving here and there, scarcely distin- 
guishable in the darkness. Just over the farm, 
where the clouds had not yet risen, a little bit 
of red moon was hanging. The lights were 



pale chilly gold ; but some deep shadows were 
heaping against the faint background. The 
windows of the farm were lighted up warmly, 
and looked home-like and welcoming to the 
young mistress of the house as she reached the 
great arch and went in. 4 

She thought her own home had never looked 
so home-like, with its friendly seamed face, and 
quaint yet familiar aspect She had a feeling 
as of a living friend or spirit of the hearth wel- 
coming her, and inclosing her within open arms. 
She was glad to come back to liberty, to daily- 
work — ^glad to meet her grandfather— glad to 
meet Dick once more. But something — a pre- 
sentiment, perhaps, growing out of the feelings 
of the last few days — seemed to mix with the 
happiness which she felt. It was like a little bit- 
ter taste, a little passing fear — ^like a small doud 
no bigger than a man's hand rising out of the 
horizon. 

We all know how strangely, as we travel on 
in life, we suddenly reach new countries, states 
of mind, and of being, undreamt of, or at least 
unrealized by us. Those terrible phantoms of 
oar youth — the selves to be of the future — come 
silently upon us before wo are aware. Hiey^ 
come vigorously at first, impatiently, with quick 
blood flowing. Then more indifi^erent. Then 
middle-aged, careworn, lean and slippered fig. 
ures, advancing quietly out of the unknown, 
whispering secrets to us which we have not 
suspected, telling us truths that we sometimes 
hate to hear, sometimes thank heaven with un- 
speakable relief for knowing at last. There had 
been a strange revelation to Heine in that sud- 
den Withdrawing of the curtain of the chapel. 
She had seen, as it were, the thoughts, the un- 
expressed anxieties of her secret heart, in flesh 
and blood, tJiere actually represented before her. 
The sight might have meant nothing if it had 
not been for the feelings which had preceded it: 
Dick at his ease among those rustling silks and 
furs ; Catharine there, and, as it were, one of 
them. What had Heine in common with it all ? 
Nothing — ah ! nothing but her great love. So 
great it was that she sometimes felt alone in it : 
her love, which was as a pain and a burden to 
her, for she could not express it. It was scarce- 
ly a part of hei-self, she thought sometimes. It 
seemed to her like something from without, 
bearing down upon her from a great distance. 
She could only ofier it up with terror and awe, 
in solemn sacrifice to an unknoTra God. Alas ! 
poor woman, these great silent emotions are not 
the offerings which are accepted most willingly 
in this good-humored world. Thousands of 
little affectionate fires are burning on our neat- 
ly-blackened hearths, in our kitchens, in our hos- 
pitals and refuges. We deal out our fuel in 
scuttlefnls, and put in a few sticks of sentiment 
if the fiame is very low; but I think Reioc 
would have lighted a great pile, if she could 
have heaped upon it all the most worthy and 
valuable things ; flung into it all the rich flowers, 
sweet fruit, and a few bitter herbs and incense, 
set fire to it all, and walked herself into the 
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flames had she seen the occasion. Beine, with 
an her defects and her tenderness, her jealousy, 
hff fidelity, her passionate emotions, her angry, 
rough words, coold speak of the small passing 
fieelings of an instant ; hat it was so hard to her 
to pnt words to the great harmonioos discords 
of her secret heart that she rarely tried to do so. 
It was in the look of her ejres, the flash of her 
&ce, its sometimes tender brilliance of anger 
and sweetness, that Richard Batler coold read 
her heart. 

Although Beine was old for her years in feel- 
ing, she was yonng in the knowledge of the 
world, and many a child of thirteen is wiser 
tiian she was then. It is only as women grow 
older and know more of life that they escape 
from the Bhadamanthine adoration which haants 
theur inexperience. They find ont later how 
fallible all haman judgments are — how nnsatis- 
factory and incomplete^«nd they discotrer, when 
it is too late sometimes, that the tall superior 
beings who are to take the calm direction of 
their poor little flustered sools are myths and 
impossibilities. 

Poor Beine's ideal had appeared to her 
through the bars in company with two rustling 
ladies of another country, and class, and religion 
to her own. Little combinations which at one 
time and to some people seem utterly shifting 
and unmeaning, to others are arrested forerer 
in their minds. A certain set of emotions have 
been silently leading up to this particular in- 
stant, and date from it erer after. The girl 
walked across the court with the heavy, deliber- 
ate footatc^p of the Ghrdtiens. The ladies of 
the d'Argouges family, her mother's ancestors, 
had not been in the habit of wearing such heavy 
leather shoes ; but one of them, Jeanne d'Argou- 
gOB, had once been painted in a peasant dress 
with the same old golden crucifix hanging round 
her neck that Beine now wore. She used to be 
caUed " La F4e," and the girl had often heard 
her mother toll the story of her sad end, and 
how she died of a cruel word. Beine was like 
the picture, poor Madame Chretien thought, 
and she had been used to laugh and say that 
perhaps her daughter's beauty came to her from 
the drop of fairy blood in her veins. 

As she came in, Petitp^re, who was sitting 
hj the fire, looked up and smiled at her, and 
blocked the ashes out of his pipe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

NBTBR, NEYEB. 

Petitpbbx: looked up and smiled, and shook 
his head a moment after, as he began the recital 
of all that had befallen them since Beine had 
been away. It was too true that sad and terri- 
ble things had happened, and yet tobacco and 
gossip were not the less sweet because storms 
bad raged and misfortunes thickened ; and the 
old fellow puffed his pipe, and leisurely recounU 
ed his story. *'H^! poor boy, who would have 
thought it?" said old Chretien, as he finished 
G 



the little tragedy. " He ought to be alive at 
this moment, and there he was in the cime- 
ti^re, while two old fellows were still in their 
sabots." Strangely enough, poor Fontaine had 
signed his will that very morning, in the pres- 
ence of M. le Curd and his gardener, so Bar- 
beati reported. It was not known for certain, 
but it was said that he had left every thing to 
his widow for her life, and appointed her sole 
guardian to his boy. Poor little woman ! it was 
a rude shock for her. People talked of her re- 
turn to England. Then P^re Chretien went on 
to other things : The white cow was ill : it had 
been hurt in the nostril ; Barbean had exam- 
ined the wound ; he thought badly of it ; and, 
by the way, what was the matter with Madame 
la Comtesse? She had been up at the farm 
asking all manner of questions, ferreting here 
and every where. *' She didn't discover much," 
said old Chretien, with a chuckle ; '* but take 
care, my girl : she looked malicious ; I could see 
it plain enough." Barbeau, too, had comment- 
ed upon the circumstance. *'Thcy don't like 
the Englishman to come too often, that is not 
hard to divine. Only this morning I had to 
send him off very short," said Petitpere, com- 
placently. That sort of person it comes, and 
goes, and amuses itself, and thinks itself of con- 
sequence. Ho might have broken his head in 
the sea in the place of poor Fontaine for all he 
cared. " Voilh," the old fellow concluded phil- 
osophically, *' Barbeau says there is no depend- 
ing-" 

**0h, don't, don't, Petitpere," cried poor 
Beine, flinging herself down upon the oak bench 
against the wall, and beginning to cry. *' Poor 
Fontaine, poor friend, poor, poor Catharine! 
Ob, what a sad world ! Oh, how bitter was 
life !" she cried, in her pathetic voice, hiding her 
face in her hands, while the sobs came faster and 
faster. ** Fontaine dead; that kind creature, 
so alive, so full of gentleness and goodness." 

Poor soul, was it only for Fontaine that she 
was mourning, and did her tears flow for all sad 
hearts, all future troubles, all possible separa- 
tion? 

She was sitting there still ; the old man had 
put down his pipe, and was patting her on the 
shoulder with his horny old fingers, and doing 
his best to console her. 

"Now then, now then," said he, "you are 
not his widow to give way to desolation like this* 
Hush ! there is some one coming. It is perhaps 
Barbeau . . ." 

But even the hated name of Barbeau did not 
rouse poor Beine as did the step upon the tiled 
floor of the kitchen, and the voice which gladly 
exclaimed and called her by her name, and then 
the sweet tear-stained face looked up, and the 
pathetic eyes met Dick's proud glad glance. For 
a minute Beine forgot all her doubts, jealousy, 
hard resolves — forgot every thing but IHck for a 
minute, as he stood before her, holding both her 
hands in his, and then he spoke. 

**Tou have been badly wanted, dear Beine. 
I have come for you. I promised that poor lit- 
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tie woman to bring you back to her. I knew 1 1 
should find you this time ..." 

Why did he speak? Ah 1 why, if this was 
all he had to say? The tender heart seemed 
suddenly to grow hard and rough, the light died 
out of the wistful eyes. Why did he speak, if 
his first words were to he of Catharine ? It was 
in vain that the girl tried to hush the dcTilish 
voice, the hateful thought away. Beine stood, 
with dry eyes and a pale face, glancing from 
Dick to Petitp^re, who was once again sitting 
doubled up over the fire, shaking his head doubt- 
fully to himself every now and then. 

** Could you come now?" Dick persisted. 

*' Not to-night, sir,*' interrupted old Chretien, 
without looking round. '* Reine is tired, and 
has come from far. To-morrow she will visit 
the poor lady." 

<* Where is she ?'* Reine asked, in an odd, in» 
different voice, beginning to tie on her cloak. 
Fetitpere shrugged his shoulders. In a minute 
more Beine and Butler were crossing the dark 
court-yard together. 

- *' I shall send Dominique after yon with the 
cart,'* cried Fetitpere, coming to the door. 
** Beine, you would have done better to stay." 

They came out into the wide open plain. 
There were rolling mists, clouds, sudden winds ; 
darkness was descending like a veil. The two 
went side by side through wreathing vapors; 
they scarcely broke the silence. For a minute 
Fetitpere watched their dusky fignres, which 
were hardly perceptible as they crossed the road 
and struck across the fields. Beine, walking 
along beside her lover, tried to put away all 
thought that was not of the present-— of A pres- 
ent that to others might seem dark, and doubt- 
ful, and chill, and yet which to them both was 
vibrating with an unconscious and unspeakable 
delight, for were they not walking together 
through the darkness, and yet, at the same time, 
they were both doubting whether it was a reality 
that made them happy, or only a semblance <^ 
what might hare been true once. 

Alas ! Beine was not strong enough to forbid 
sad thoughts of the future to come between 
them. She was so strange, so reserved, at once 
80 agitated and so unmoved, that Butler, who 
had been looking forward all through his long 
sick watch to this happy meeting, was disap- 
pointed, wounded, and pained. When Catha- 
rine had sent for him, and begged him to bring 
her friend, it was not of this Beine ho had been 
thinking, but of another, tender and full of sym- 
pathy. This was so sad and so cold that she 
seemed to freeze him over and sadden him, and 
all the while the poor soul was aching and sick- 
ening for the loving words, the tender reassur- 
ances she had waited and hoped to hear. It 
was in vain Dick tried to extort the sympathy 
from her he wanted. She would not, could not 
respond. Beine was for the moment wondering 
who might be most to be pitied if— if— She 
interrupted him once when he was speaking of 
Catharine. 

" Do yon know that Madame do Tracy was 



np at the farm yesterday ? She asked my grand- 
father a great many questions. Can she sus- 
pect the truth ? Can Madame Fontaine have 
told her . . .** 

** I am sure she guesses the real state of the 
case,** Dick said;**bDt Catharine Fontaine has 
not told her. Foor little woman I she has oth- 
er things to think of just now.** 

" Is she very unhappy ?'* 

" How can you ask ? Should not yon be un- 
happy if I had been drowned instead of Foc- 
taine?" 

The girl shivered, and then suddenly, with a 
passionate movement, drew her hand from his 
arm, and almost pushed him away. 

** I am not married to yon,** she said, bitterly 
and furiously; "perhaps if I were only yoor 
widow, I could bear to part from yon. Widows 
recover and marry again . . .** 

" Hush, Beine !" said Dick, angrily. 

**Why do you mind my saying this?** per- 
sisted the girl, in her rough, grating Toice. 

'* Because it is not like you to show no sym- 
pathy for some one in great sorrow. I think 
you must be already sony for what you have 
said,** the young man answered, gravely. 

The girl did not speak, except, indeed, by a 
strange and wistful look, and walked on by hi» 
side in silence. 

I have no excuse to make for Beine Chrfftien, 
nor do I want to make one for her. With all 
her faults, her pride, her waywardness, there 
was a noble truth and devotion in her nature 
that spoke for itself, and forced yon to forpve, 
even while you were rexed still and angry. The 
two walked on for a long way. For once evil 
and good were nrging her in the same direction. 
Her jealousy was helping her to fulfill what she 
had grown to look upon as a duty. 

Ah me ! how often it happens in life that the 
generous self, the passionate great heart, uncon- 
scious, or perhaps ashamed of its own tenderness 
and nobility, takes, in self-defense, small means 
to accomplish great ends. Beine was one of 
those who would swallow a camel and strain at 
a gnat. We have all of ns been blinded and 
ungrateful in our life, at one time or another, 
unconsciously accepting together the great sas- 
rifice and the small one, grudgingly granted ; we 
have all complained, perhaps, of the yexing 
word, the passing caprice of a moment, uncon- 
scious, ah ! forever unconscious of the whole 
world, of love, of sacrifice, of utter devotion, 
which was ours just then to forget, to ignore, to 
accept without thanks, to abandon, if we conld. 

They had reached the gate of the chilet by 
this time ; the moonlight seemed to be stream- 
ing every where. 

*' Oh, Bichard, Bichard, do you mean to tell 
me you do not know that she has always loved 
yon?** cried Beine, with a sndden burst, and 
then with a scared sort of look, and she broke 
away from him, and pushed at the door of the 
house, and went in. 

The poor little ch&let, with all its absurd or- 
namentations, and whirling flags and weather- 
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eocks, looked so sad and forlorn, so black and 
heane-like in the darkness. The blinds of some 
of the windows were down ; a pale light shone 
in Catharine's window. Dick, pacing up and 
down outside in the moonlight, looked up at it 
more than once, and laughed a little bitterly to 
himself over the perversitj of women. He did 
not like Reine the better for her jealousy. It 
vas not worthy of her, be thought. The house 
was very- dark and silent within and without. 
Honsienr and Madame Merard had gone away 
for a few days ; Madame Binaud had come for 
tbem, and Catharine had piteously begged them 
to go— to leave her with Toto. She was only 
~~f longing for silence and rest. 

Poor old M^rard*8 little piping Toice qnaver- 
ed when he came to say good-by, and his jolly 
fiicc seemed circled with dark round wrinkles 
which had not been there before. '^FauTre 
pedte," said he, kissing the two little cold cling- 
ing hands which he held in his. Madame Md- 
nrd, too, seemed changed and greatly shaken. 
She said little, but trotted about, overturning 
drawers, and keeping vigilant watch over the 
goings-on in the house. Just before starting 
sbe carried up a cup of strong broth to Catha- 
rine, which she had made with her own hands. 
I" Drink it down hot,'' said she. "There is a 
ponnd of meat in it, for I arranged it my- 
ilf." 

Dick would not have thought Beine hard or 
perverse could he have seen into the room from 
where the faint ray of light was streaming, and 
where poor little Catharine was sitting on a 
bw ch air by the smouldering fire, while Reine 
knelt beside her, holding her hand in a tender 
cksp. Reine had that strange gift of healing 
and comfort which some people possess ; there 
was strength and peace in the touch of her strong 
gentle hands, and in the wise, wistful look of her 
eyes. Catharine spoke a few broken words tell- 
ing her how it had happened, speaking of Dick's 
lurage and devotion. Reine listened, gazing 
into the fire, keeping time with her heart to 
ichard's footsteps outside. It was long before 
^he listened to them again ; the clock ticked 
monotonously, and time went on. 

And then they heard a voice speaking down 

below. ** Justine, do not let Mademoiselle 

Chretien go without seeing me," said somebody. 

" It is Madame do Tracy," said Catharine, 

languidly. " She has been here all day." 

It was Madame de Tracy's voice; it was 
Madame de Tracy herself who stood waiting in 
ambash in the kitchen, waiting in agitation, pal- 
pitation, and excitement, expecting her prey, 
not without some alarm, poor lady ; for her own 
claws were not very fierce, nor her bites very fa- 
tal, and, dragon though she was, she would have 
liked to run away. Justine the cynical saw 
that something was going on. It did not con> 
'I'cem her ; she only shrngged her shoulders as 
she plodded about the house from one creaking 
wooden room to another. She was putting 
away the linen in the maire's little office, which 
was now, at last, dlsponible. It was convenient 



and near the kitchen ; she had always wanted a 
place for her table-cloths. Coming down stairs 
with an arm full of linen, she met Reine leaving 
Catharine's room. **You are wanted in the 
kitchen," said she. '* Madame de Tracy cer- 
tainly will not let yon go without seeing her." 
And as she spoke, Madame de Tracy, with her 
bonnet all on one side, came out at the sound 
of the voices, and held open the door with much 
difliculty. 

"I have to speak to yon; come in here, if 
yon please. My nephew is outside, but it is to 
you, mademoiselle, I address myself. He is 
waiting for you— ^o not deny it; I know all — 
every thing." And the countess blazed round 
upon the peasant girl, who, however, seemed bnt 
little discomposed by the attack. " Ah ! made- 
moiselle," continued Madame de Tracy, sudden- 
ly changing from ferocity to supplication, "if 
you do really care for that foolish, impetuous 
boy, yon will forgive me and sym|)athize with 
me when I implore yon to reflect upon the sac- 
rifice he is making — a sacrifice that will disgrace 
him, and drag him down in the eyes of the 
world. It is so hard in its judgments. Is that 
door securely closed? I would not for the 
world that Justine should overhear, that Dick 
should suspect me of influencing yon. He was 
furious once not long ago, when I foolishly 
dreaded another attraction, but this would be 
still lem . . . still more — Catharine at least 
was . . ." The poor lady stopped short, em- 
barrassed, unable to finish her sentence; well 
she might be, for she caught sight of Heine's in- 
dignant cheeks burning, and of the much-dread- 
ed Dick himself coming in through the glass 
door. A chill night-wind snrged in as he open- 
ed the door, of which the shutters had not yet 
been closed. He had been quietly walking out- 
side up and down, biding his time. It had 
come now ; and now Dick guessed in an instant 
what had happened; he went straight up to 
Reine, and put his arm round her, as if to de- 
fend her, and yet Reine was strong enough to 
defy the poor trembling, agitated lady without 
his assistance. 

''Yon mustn't say any thing to Reine, Aunt 
Matilda, that you wouldn't say to me," said 
Dick, haughtily. 

"Dear boy," cried Madame de Tracy, more 
and more fiuttered and anxious, " indeed, and 
indeed, I only speak for your good and hers. 
Of course yon have passed your word, but yon 
do not know tho world as I do, nor to what yon 
are exposing . . . yon — ^you . . ." 

"Hush!" said Dick, speaking savagely, al- 
most for the first time in his life. " Reine and 
I understand one anotlier very well, and are 
quite willing to put up with any inconvenience," 
and his voice softened : he looked at the girl 
with a smile. But she did not answer ; she was ' 
quite pale, and her eyes were on fire ; she drew 
herself up to her fall length, and stood there in 
the moonlight in her country dress, looking like 
a wraith; even her words sonnded faint and 
toneless. 
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''Hearen knows," she said, qQietlj, '*that I 
am ready to die for yon, Richard, but I will ney- 
er marry you — never, never. It is not for the 
first time that I hear these things, that I reflect 
upon the sacrifice yon make, upon the danger 
of marriage ill assorted and unhappy. Nothing 
will ever change my afiection ; you are part of 
my life, of my prayers, ever since I first knew 
you . . .'' The passionate cadence of her voice 
broke into a sob. Beine spoke with emotion, 
feeling that she was safe in Madame de Tracy's 
agitated presence ; she imagined Bichard would 
say nothing, do nothing, but somehow she was 
mistaken, and she found herself folded in the 
young man's arms. 

"My Reine," he said, "I want no words— I 
understand." But the girl put herself quickly 
away out of his embrace. What strange love- 
parting was this in the sad house of mourning. 

*' You do not understand me,*' cried Beine ; 
*^ and you, madame, need not be so much afraid 
of the harm I shall do him," she said, passion- 
ately, turning to Madame de Tracy. '* I shall 
not drag him down ; I shall not force him to 
keep his word ; I shall not disgrace him !" 

The girl's anger and sorrow had gradually 
reached a hysterical and almost nncontrolhible 
point The things Madame de Tracy had glibly 
explained, meaning no harm, poor lady ! bad 
nearly maddened her. Her allusion to Catha- 
rine was the last drop in the brimming cup. In 
vain Dick tried to calm and to soothe her. 8he 
did not listen ; she would not look at him even ; 
for a minute she stared through the glass door 
into the moonlight without, and then at Ma- 
dame de Tracy, agitated and fleckered by the 
blaze of the fire. 

** Catharine, of whom you spoke just now," 
cried the girl, ** would have been a thousand 
thousand times more suited than I should ever 
be. Ah! do not interfere again, madame. 
You do not know what you are doing!" and 
with a scared sort of look Beine broke away 
from Dick, and pushed at the glass door, and 
ran out into the night. She had forgotten all 
about it, but she found Dominique, with the cart, 
waiting ai the garden gate. Dick, following an 
instant after only, came in time to see her drive 
away. 

I think, if he bad caught her then, if he had 
scolded, and then forgiven her, all would have 
been right between them then ; but the horse 
set o£f at a trot down the hill ; the cart rolled 
away with a dull jolt of wheels over the sodden 
earth ; mists came between them, and distance 
greater and greater. Butler was too angty and 
hurt to follow her at the time — more angry, I 
think, because she went off in the cart than for 
all she had said to vex him. 

" Never— never.'* Did some one whisper it 
in his ear ? What a strange creature— lovely, 
womanly, tender, and pathetic, and furious ; how 
hard to satisfy, how difficult to love, how impos- 
sible not to love. 

Dick spent a sulky evening at the chateau, 
smoking by himself in the smoking-room, while 



Madame de Tracy retired with fluttering digni- 
ty to her own apartment. Jean thought it a 
bad business ; but it was his maxim not to in- 
terfere. It was no affair of his. Dick was old 
enough to attend to his own concerns; and 
though Mrs. Beamish and Ernestine went down 
upon their knees to him, they could not undo 
the past, or prevent him from thinking that there 
was but one woman in the world, and her name 
was Reine Chretien. 

Dick made up his mind veiy quietly without 
asking any one's leave. He was a little touch- 
ed, and very much provoked, by the allusions to 
poor Madsime Fonuine; but he hoped there 
was some mistake, and rather avoided dwelling 
upon that part of the subject. Beine had been 
jealous, as women are sometimes. He walked 
up to the farm before breakfast. The fine weath- 
er had come at last; fields and furrows were 
twinkling with early dew; a thousand lights, 
and ciystals, and refractions were shining out 
of the earth ; a cheerful sound of labor echoed 
under the dazzling morning vault Old Chi^ 
tien was sitting on the bench sunning himself 
outside the great archway in his blue smock; 
the queer old pinnacles, and chimney-stacks, 
and pigeon-cotes were all distinct against the 
clear heaven, and the two tall poplar-trees on 
the roadside showed every twig and spray full 
with the coming leaves. Paris came to meet 
Dick, shaking his lazy long body and wagging 
his tail. Petitp^re sat staring at the field where 
his men were busy digging up vegetables and 
loading a cart 

<* Good- morning," cried Dick, cheerfully. 
** Monsieur Chretien, where shall I find your, 
granddaughter ?" 

'* That is more than I can tell you,** said the 
old fellow, looking utterly vacant and stupid. 
''Beine is gone, and I am busy enough in her 
absence. As monsieur sees, I am getting in my 
turnips ;" and he pointed to the field where they 
were growing, and where the laborers were busy 
digging up the earth. It was the field which 
the lovers had crossed in the darkness the night 
before. 

**Gone," said Dick, looking at the turnips, 
without seeing any thing before him. 

** She is gone back to the convent," the old 
man said. '*I should not like it for myself, 
but she finds her pleasure there." 

''Did she leave no letter — no message for 
me?" Bichard asked, trying to light a cigar, 
though his fingers were trembling as he did so. 
Petitp^re gazed stupidly at the young man. 

" I was to let her know as soon as you were 
gone, that she might come back and see to the 
fatting of the pigs," said he; "that was what 
she said.** 

With a sudden movement, Dick threw the 
nnlighted cigar away over the hedge. 

" She need not delay her return on my ac- 
count," said Butler, flushing up, and turning hia 
back to Petitp^re. " I shall leave the place to- 
day for good. Pray tell her so when she comes 
back to — to her pigs." 
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Old Petitpdre sbrngged his shoulders for the 
last time in this little history, and rubbed his 
old knees, pleased with the effect of that part- 
ing shaft ; and yet he was a little sorry, too, for 
tbe yonng fellow, as he went swinging lingrily 
along the road, and disappeared at the turn by 
the willow-trees. 

Dick was far away, safe among the green pas- 
tores and cool waters of Lambswold, and Reine 
might have come back from her conyent without 
lear of meeting him ; but many and many a day 
went by before the girl returned to the farm- 
kitchen, to her accustomed •ways and works, and 
when she came, it was a wan, and weak, and 
weary woman recovering from an illness through 
which the good nuns had nursed her. Poor 
Beine ! she came back to Petitp^re, and the pigs, 
and the cows for companionship and sympathy. 
She could not think of the past, it filled her with 
such doubt and remorse ; she did not dare to con- 
template the future, it seemed so endless, so gray, 
60 unbearable ; she would not have been sorry to 
die in the conrent in the sunny ward among the 
tranquil nuns, and so to soWe the difficulty and 
riddle of her life. But it was only a low neirous 
fever from which she had suffered, and she knew 
that there was no chanoe of any end to it but 
that prosaic end of getting well anH going home 
to her dull and neglected duties. If Catharine 
had been at Petitport she would have found com- 
fort and happiness with the tender little woman ; 
but a chance had happened, which would have 
been stranger if it had happened sooner, and 
Catharine was away in England with her sisters, 
looking after some property which had come to 
her and to them. What did she want with it 
now? Fontaine had provided for her, and she 
liked better to owe ease and comfort to him, to 
his care and his tender thought for her, than to 
a chance by which Lady Farebrother had died 
before she could sign her name to a will. Mr. 
Bland would have been a good many thousand 
poonds the richer if the poor lady had lived a 
few hours longer. He never had even the sat- 
isfaction of knowing it ; for, though both the 
doctor and lawyer were sent for, they both came 
too late. As it was, Catharine's two little sisters 
came in for to inconsiderable portion of their 
aunt's possession, and a certain sum was left to 
Catharine, their guardian, by their mother' will. 

It was in autumn, this year, after poor Fon- 
taine's death, that I staid at Petitport, and first 
made Beine Chretien's acquaintance on the sea- 
shore, as I described in the beginning of my 
little history. These were not prosperous times. 
There was a great deal of sickness in the village, 
the harvest had failed, and wherever I went I 
heard comphiints, and witnessed pain and suffer- 
ing. Beine seemed to be every where, helping 
and tending her poorer neighbors. It is im- 
possible not to believe that some people have an 
unexplained power, which must be magnetic of 
its kind, for healing and soothing pain. Beine 
possessed this odd influence over the sick, and 
was conscious of it, although she could not ac- 



count for it; she unfortunately had full oppor- 
tunity for exercising her gift Fever and famine 
were common enough in the poor little village ; 
these two grim visitors were almost as certain 
to come in their season as the bathers and holi- 
day-makers with the summer and sunshine. 
This year fell unusually heavy upon the little 
population ; there was hardly a family that had 
not some member stricken with the fever. Beine 
herself lost her grandfather soon before I came 
to the villi^e. For some time she was living by 
herself in a great empty farm-house on a hill. 
When I knew her first she seemed to take to 
me, perhaps because I was English, perhaps be- 
cause I happened to know something of the peo- 
ple she most cared for, partly because I was fas- 
cinated by her. After that day on the sands I 
went up to see her once or twice at the farm. 
A widow woman was living with her, a certain 
Madame Marteau, to whose little daughter she 
was greatly attached. 

Poor Beine ! these were hard times for her. 
On the very day I first made her acquaintance 
she had heard a report from Justine at the cha- 
let concerning Catharine, which had stirred up 
many a feeling still fresh and vivid, though she 
scarcely believed the report. Sometimes she 
spoke of the past, but with evident pain and 
shrinking, and doubt and remorse. Had she 
done right ? Had she done wrong ? She seem^ 
ed to be sure of nothing but of the love which 
was in her. 

Once, only once, she sat down to write to 
him. She never meant to send the letter, but 
it was a relief to her to put down upon paper 
all that was in her heart — all her loving re- 
membrance ; to write the words of benediction, 
although he might never need her blessing now. 
When she had written the tender little scrawl, 
she burnt it ; but the words were somewhere, 
every where, she thought, as she saw the cinders 
fioat away. She said to herself that no fire 
could bum them out, nothing could destroy 
them ; in some distant world, if not in this one, 
they would find him. 



CHAPTEB LAST. 

"tuen, fortune, tubn thy wheel." 

One day, Beine, walking down the village 
street, met Madame M^rard coming from the 
ch&let, where she had been superintending some 
packing and re -ordering. The old lady was 
trotting heavily along, with a large packet on 
her arm. She was panting fiercely, in a state 
of fume and excitement. No wonder. "She 
had heard an announcement," she said, " which 
she had always predicted — always. What else 
was to be expected of a young woman so en- 
tirely engrossed by society and amusement as 
Madame Fontaine had always shown herself?" 
Madame Mdrard declined to give her authority 
for the news she had heard. ** Non ! time would 
prove the truth of her assertions. Well-in- 
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formed and dispassionate persons had assured 
her that Catharine Fontaine was on the eve of 
contracting a second and highly advantageons 
alliance with Mr. Butler. In that event, the 
. ch&let and all the elegant fittings would return 
to Toto. Most providentially a clause to that 
effect had heen inserted in the will, at the cnr^^s 
suggestion ; for the poor infatuated Charles 
would never have shown this necessary previ- 
sion. Poor man, already forgotten ! Ah I how 
differently she, Madame M^rard, had acted un- 
der similar circumstances. Although assidu- 
ously pressed, within six months of her widow- 
hood, to make up her mind, by no less than three 
different gentlemen, in no wise connected with 
one another, she had refused to give any answer 
whatever for a space of two whole years, during 
which their attentions had been unremitting. 
At the end of that time, having made Monsieur 
Mdrard*s acquaintance, she had dismissed the 
other aspirants with every mark of esteem and 
consideration. Nowadays things were different. 
Do not seek for disinterested affection. Oh, 
no," said Madame M^rard, ''for it would be no 
use." And the old lady stumped away at her 
quickest pace up the road and across the field j 
she had business at the chateau, she vaguely 
intimated, snorting and shaking her head. In 
truth, her authority was only that of Justine 
at the ch&let, who had heard the news from 
Baptiste at the chateau, who had it in a letter 
from Barbe, now in England with her mistress ; 
and Madame Mdrard was anxious to gather ev- 
ery particular. 

Poor Heine did not take so much pains to 
yerify the news. She had heard some such re- 
port before, that seemed corroborated now. It 
was natural, and only what she had expected all 
along. The blow had fallen at last. Amen. 
She knotted her two hands together, and walk- 
ed along erect and abstracted, with eye? that 
seemed looking at a far-off distance, silent, witli 
a passionate cry in her heart. She walked on 
to the little village grare-yard on the roadside, 
behind the iron railing where her mother was 
lying, and Petitp^re resting under the poplar- 
tree, and where, in a sunny comer, Fontaine's 
name was carved upon the stone cross which 
Catharine had put up to his memoiy, and over 
which the ivy was creeping. 

The struggle which came to Keine then was 
that sore one which comes to each one of us 
at one time or another ; when passionate hopes 
die away, and longings, how eager none can 
know, except each one for himself; when the 
last hope fails, and when the aching void and 
emptiness of the future seem bearing down like 
&e inevitable dusk at the end of a busy day. 
Darkness, and oblivion, and death would seem 
welcome at such times, rather than the dim 
shadow and gray silence of these sad twilight 
hours— -dark gray, though the sun is shining, 
perhaps, and the summer lights flooding the 
land. Then the fight begins, a lonely one with 
no witness, for who can see or understand an- 
other's mood? And the fight is this. *'I 



wanted that, I tiied for this, I would have 
been the person that I am not. I would 
have liked the happiness which is denied me. 
Give, eive, O Lord, unto thy servant. Is not 
happiiress my right? Is not content my right, 
and success, and love, and prosperity?" And 
even amid the fierce pangs of pain and dis- 
appointment the mad question is answered. 
"Why should not sorrow and disappointment 
be thy right? Why should not the experience 
of grief be thine ; the knowledge of evil as weU 
as of good ? Submit, oh, submit, poor heart ! " 
And the spirit seems to speak to the weary- 
body, and one last desperate effort comes for 
resignation, for obedience to the terrible teach- 
ing, for acquiescence. 

We bow to Heaven that vnlled it so. 

In this frame of mind every thing all round 
about seems to have an answering voice to urge, 
to help, to comfort. When all seems lost, there 
comes a new courage, a new peace dawning over- 
head, life bursting from the diy branches, light 
from the clouds, the very stones ciy out and 
testify in the world all round about. Reine, 
walking-homeward along the cliff, read a thou- 
sand meanings in the sights along her way — 
peace, resignation, regret, remembrances more 
or less aching, but singing a song all the while, 
which echoed with hitherto undreamt-of mean- 
ing : there was comfort in the sound of the sea, 
in its flowing music, its minor notes, in the cries 
for help, in the rush of wind blowing here and 
there, in the very moods of her heart, changing 
from one emotion to another. Even the trem- 
bling shadow of the poplar-tree upon the turf 
seemed to whisper peace to her and tranquil- 
lity ; and so, by degrees, her sad excitement 
abated. She did not reproach herself; slie did 
not know now whether she had been most to 
blame for that which she should regret all her 
life ; but when she reached home, she felt some- 
how that the worst was over. Little Josctte 
ran up to her, and pulled her by the hand into 
the every-day world again, telling her to come 
and see the galette she and her mother had 
cooked for dinner ; Paris rubbed his head 
against his mistresses black gown; Madame 
Marteau came smiling to the door to greet her. 

Seine, coming and going about her business 
with a pale face and a a%d heart, all that day 
kept telling herself that it was too late to re- 
gret, but not too late to love still, and then she 
determined to write to Dick once again; and 
this time the letter was sent. It was ad- 
di-essed to Catharine, though it was intended 
for Dick. Only a few words, in the French- 
woman's quaint, stiff handwriting: **I have 
heard news of you," she wrote. "With my 
whole heart I pray heaven for your happiness 
— that heart which is full of love for you, of 
hope for the future, and of faith in your ten- 
der friendship. Yon will come here some day 
— will you not ? — ^both of you, and give me the 
greatest happiness which I can hope for on 
earth — the happiness of ^eing you happy?" 

And then Beine, holding Josette by the hnnd, 
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went and slipped the letter herself into the hox 
in the village wall, where it lay nntil old Pierre, 
the postman, with his clumsy key and his old 
\irom pouch, carried it away to Bay^ux, across 
the plain. 

Pick was sitting with Catharine when ibis 
letter was put into her hand. She flushed up, 
poor little widow, and began to tremhle when 
she read it, and with a sudden movement half 
held it out to Butler, and then changed her mind 
and took it back once more ; and so sat, with- 
out speaking for a minute, with her dark eyes 
fixed gravely upon his face. She looked like a 
child trying to remember some half-foigotten 
lesson, and Dick wondered what words she was 
trying to fashion. It was a long, low, old- 
fashioned room in which they were sitting — the 
drawing-room of a house on the teirace at Bich- 
mond, with three deep windows looking out upon 
the loveliest haze and distance upon the river — 
wandering at its own sweet will — upon the 
showers of autumnal gold sparkling beneath the 
mists that were spreading to the silver hills. 
Toto and Totty were in one of the windows, 
whispering and exploding into sudden shrieks 
of laughter at one another's witticisms. Bosy 
was curled up over a novel on the floor; and 
Catharine, sitting in her little bowery comer, 
with some work and some flowers on her table, 
was looking prettier and more gentle than ever 
in her black dress, with her plaintive childish 
fkce crowned with the sad dignity of a widow's 
cap. So she sat talking to the melancholy and 
ill-humored young man in the armchair beside 
her. *< You must find mc a great bore," Dick 
was saying; **I come and grumble, and abuse 
every body and every thing. I tried to go back 
to my painting this morning — confound it, I can 
do nothing with it ; I can do nothing but grum- 
ble." Dick often rode over to see the little wid- 
ow ; he would come in the worst of spirits, and 
go away cheered and touched by Madame Fon- 
taine's constant kindness and sympathy. The 
little woman had learned out of the depths of her 
own morbid experiences to be tender, and gen- 
tle, and forbearing with others wandering in the 
same dreary labyrinth in which she had been 
utterly lost only a very little while ago ; so it 
seemed to her, lookinc back. Things were dif- 
ferent now, and Catftrine could not help won- 
dering why, sometimes, and feeling that to the 
dearest friend, the tenderest, the most loyal sim- 
ple heart that ever beat, she owed* more than she 
could ever pay with a lifetime of love and fidel- 
ity. She did not feel any particular gratitude 
to Lady Farebrother, whose money had contrib- 
uted to the pleasant home and its various luxu- 
ries, and was doing more good now than it had 
ever done in the old lady's lifetime ; hut the 
helping hand, the kindness, the protecting love 
which first rescued her was Fontaine's, and 
Catharine did not forget it : one was a chance, 
the other a blessing. Catharine, sitting there 
with Bcine's letter in her hand, wondered over 
the many changes and chances of this mortal 



j life. She knew well enough by this time that 
I poor Madame de Tracy was only eager to re- 
pair the breach between her and her nephew ; 
that ^Ira. Butler and Catharine Beamish were 
longing to prevent the possible and horrible mis- 
alliance that was always hanging over the fam- 
ily ; and that they would all have gladly and 
eagerly consented to a marriage between Ma- 
dame Fontaine and this terrible Bichard. She 
sadly wonders why she, a widow woman, is 
deemed a fitter wife for Dick now than two years 
ago, when all her heart's best devotion was his. 
Catharine felt she loved him still, as some wom- 
en must love the ideal of their youth — loved him 
with a gentle, true-hearted friendship and faith- 
ful sympathy that would be always his ; but not 
as Beine loved him. Ah ! that love was alive, 
and did not die at its birth. As for Dick him- 
self, he made no profession of afiection — he was 
sincerely fond of Catharine. He was touched — 
how could he help it ? — ^by the knowledge of her 
old afiection for him. He came, with a long- 
ing for sympathy, for a kind soul to talk to, from 
his empty, lonely house, to Catharine's tranquil, 
bright home. He came with a sad scorn for 
himself in his heart, but there he was sitting be- 
side her day after day. She suited him better 
than his own relations. Beine, who he thought 
was true as steel, had deceived him and jilted 
him. Catharine had but to put out her hand, 
he was not unwilling ; and Catharine, still look- 
ing him full in the face, put out her hand, but 
Beine's little letter was in it 

" Oh, Bichard," Madame Fontaine said, un- 
conscionsly calling him by his Christian name, 
"I want you to read this — to forgive me for 
what I am going to say — " 

Her eyes were brimming, her voice was fail- 
ing, but she made a great effort and spoke. 
Just now every thing seemed of very little con- 
sequence to her in comparison with the great 
sadness which had long filled her heart. There 
was a pathos in her tones of which she was un- 
conscious, as she tried, by talking as straight 
and direct to the point as Beine herself might 
have done, to put away at once, forever, all mis- 
conception. At another time, perhaps, she 
could not have spoken as she did just then. But 
her sorrow still encompassed her like a shield ; 
she was invulnerable ; a new strength had come 
to her from her very weakness and remorse for 
the past. 

'* I did not love my husband as I ought to 
have loved him when I married him," she said. 
" I deserve any thing — every thing. Even this 
explanation is a punishment for my folly. But 
if I had to live my life again now, and if I might 
choose, with open eyes, between the man who 
loved me and — and — I would not have things 
otherwise. Oh, Bichard, you do not think mo 
ungrateful for speaking ? I know all that pass- 
ed. Poor Beine — dear Beine," said the true- 
hearted little woman, ** there is no one so noble, 
so faithful. She left you because she loved you. 
Do you know how ill she has been ? Miss Wil- 
liamson (it was of the present writer that Catb- 
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arine was gpeaking then) has written to me about 
her. She thinks she ^ktXL die some day if yon 
leaye her much longer alone. Oh, Bichard, dear 
friend, won't yon forgive her and me, and go 
back to her again ? No one has erer loved yoa 
as she does." 

Those of my good friends who already despise 
Dick Butler, and who think him a poor creature 
at best, and no better than his paintings, will, I 
fear, despise him still more, for his eyes were 
full of tears when he looked up at last firom the 
pi^>er on which Beine's few words of sad con- 
gratnlation were standing in black and white be- 
fore him. 

<' God bless yon, dear lady,** he said, taking 
Madame Fontaine's outstretched hand, and start- 
ing up. * ' You have saved me from committing 
a great wrong. I will write to yon to-morrow 
when I have, seen her.*' 

And then hS^went away qaickly, without no- 
ticing the children, and a minute afterward they 
heard his horse's feet clattering down the road. 
Then the three children, who had been listening 
with all their ears, and perfectly understanding 
every thing, and thrilling with sympathy as cfail* 
dren do, came and flung themselves upon the lit- 
tlewidow, almostcmshingherdown uponthesofa. 

"No, no, no," said Toto, in his broken En- 
glish, ** I shall not 'ave you marry. I want you, 
and when I'm a man . . .** "Oh, Cathy, you 
won't leave us again, will yon ? Promise, please 
promise," cried Totty, anck Bosa said nothing, 
bnt threw away her novel, griped one of Cathy's 
poor little hands tight in hei^, crushing it with 
all her might, unlil her aister, half laughing, 
half crying, bad to call out for mercy. And so, 
with one last bright appealing look, Catharine 
happily disappears, in the children's adoring but 
somewhat tyrannical embrace. 

Good-by, little Catharine. Yours is no hard 
fate, after all. Toto is your defender; Bosy 
and Totty your faithful companions; friends, 
and plenty, and peaceful leisure are yours now. 

ConrseuUes, where the oysters are preserved, 
and where the establishment is situated of which 
poor Fontaine spoke with so much enthusiasm, 
is a dreary little tumble-down village of odds 
and ends ; of broken barrels, torn, garments, oys- 
ter-heaps, and swinging shutters, standing upon 
the border of a great mnd marsh, which at low 
water reaches out for a mile or more to meet a 
gray and turbid sea. The oysters are sorted 
out in long tanks, according to size, and fatten 
undisturbed,, and in their places, round a little 
counting-house which stands in the middle of 
these calm and melancholy waters. The shut- 
ters swing, in the village a child or two turns 
over the oyster-heaps, the ragged garments flut- 
ter in the wind. It is not a place likely to at- 
tract mere pleasure-seekers, and yet, as Domi- 
nique, the day after that little conversation at 
Bichmond, comes leading the horse out of the 
stable of the inn at Courseulles, he meets a gen- 
tleman who has ridden over from Petitport upon 
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M. de Tracy's bay mare,. and who quietly asks 
him to see to the horse, and to tell him where 
Mademoiselle Chretien is to be found. 

"Mademoiselle is in the counting-house," 
says Dominique, staring and grinning, and show- 
ing his great red gums ; and Bichard, for it is 
Bichard of course, makes his way across the 
desolate waste between the inn and the oyster- 
tanks, and opens a gate for himself, and walks 
along a narrow raised pathway leading to the 
little counting-house. 

Before Butler could reach the door it opened, 
and Beine came out and stood for an instant 
looking at the great waste where the dredgers 
were at work, and where a dirty red gleam of 
sunset was glaring upon the mud. She siglfed, 
and then she tnmed suddenly, feeling, as people 
do, that some one was watching her. Some one I 
She tiarned and looked with a quick, sudden mo* 
tion, and then, although she stood quite still, 
all her heart seemed to go out to welcome the 
one person in the whole world she most wea- 
ried for, and least thought she should see ever 
again. She did not speak, but somehow she 
was in his arms, and her wondering, tender, pas- 
sionate eyes were recounting silently all the 
story of the long sad months through which 
she had wasted; and as Dick looked at her 
when he saw her sweet face once more, the 
dreary marshes, the falling houses, seemed to be 
touched with some brightest and most sudden 
brilliance. Every thing was plain to them both. 
I don't think they either of them ever knew how 
or in what words the story Was told — the best 
and most perfect story which belongs to this 
complaining world— to the woridin which there 
are sad histories and wicked ones, in which 
some stories are well forgotten, and others, 
alas 1 never uttered, but in which the sacred in- 
spiration of love comes now and again to kindle 
cold hearts, to brighten sad lives, to bless and to 
cheer the failing and doubtful, and to tell them 
that a living and sacred power is moving upon 
the troubled waters of life. 

We most of us have seen at one time or an- 
other great rocks piled upon rocks, landslips, 
and devastations, blasted trunks of trees sliding 
down the fierce sides of the mountains, the over- 
flow of angry waters, vapor floating mid air in 
the solitude. And Nature, working by some 
great law unknown, and only vaguely appre- 
hended by us insects crawling a little way up 
the sides of her vast chasms, heaps and orders 
in some mighty fashion, and brings about noblest 
harmonies out of chaos. And so, too, out of 
the dire dismays and confusions of the secret 
world come results both mighty and gentle: 
great rocks stand shading daisies from the mid- 
day heat ; trees uptom by some avalanche lie 
soft upon lichen and little clinging mosses; 
there are fissures where tbe snow lies dazzling ; 
and huge stones sliding down the sides of the 
mountain seem arrested by the soft sprays of 
gentle little creeping plants, whose gieen leaves 
sparkle against the gmnite. 

END. 
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